









(Translations of the three Inscriptions 
on the Cover.) 


1. Arabic. 

“These are our works which prove 
what we have done; 

Look, therefore, at our works 
when we are gone.” 


2. Turkish. 

“His genius cast its shadow o’er the world, 
And in brief time he much achieved and 
wrought: 

The Age’s Sun was he, and aging suns 
Cast lengthy shadows, though their time be 
short.” 

(Kemdl Pashd-zdde.) 


3. Persian. 

••When we are dead, seek for our 
resting-place 

Not in the earth, but in the 
hearts of men.” 

(Jalalu ’d-JXn Eumi.) 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


The aim of this book is a comparatively humble one, and 
even of this aim, now that it is completed, I fear that it 
may have fallen short. It was originally undertaken, not 
because I had made or intended to make any special study 
of Tabaristan, but in the search for fresh materials for the 
second volume of the Literary History of Persia on which 
I am still engaged. We are still far from having arrived at 
a point where, supplied with ample materials, and certain 
that no important ascertainable fact has eluded our know¬ 
ledge, we can venture to dogmatise or generalise on the 
intellectual life and spiritual development of the Persians. 
Often the student of Persian must wait for months ere he 
can consult even the most important and indispensable 
histories, such as the Jdnuu "t-Taw Arikh of Rashidu’d-Din 
Fadlu’llah, or the Tci rikh-i-Jahangushay of c Ata Malik-i- 
Juwaynl; and, while thus waiting, he will take such oppor¬ 
tunities as may happen to present themselves of acquainting 
himself with the contents of those little-read local and special 
histories of which some are to be found in every large col¬ 
lection of Muhammadan manuscripts, and which constantly 
supply details, wanting in the larger general histories, of 
considerable value for illustrative purposes. 

Much has been done, especially by the Russians, towards 
supplying full materials for a history of the Caspian provinces 
of Persia, Gilan and Mazandaran. Between the years 1850 
and 1858 Dorn published a whole series of works on this 
subject: first his Geschichte Tabaristan's und der Serbedare 
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nach Chondemir ; then four volumes of texts, of which the 
first was Sayyid Dhahi'ruM-Di'n al-Mar c ashfs History of Ta- 
baristan , Ruyan and Mazandaran, composed about A.D. 1476; 
the second, c Alf b. Shamsh’d-Dln’s History of Gilan, known 
as the Tcfrikh-i-Kliani, which is a continuation of the last- 
mentioned work to A.D. 1514; then Ibnu’l-Fattah al-Fumanf’s 
History of Gilan (from A.D. 1517—1628); and lastly a volume 
of extracts from the writings of twenty-two Arabic and Persian 
authors who have incidentally treated of matters connected 
with these provinces. Another most valuable work which I 
have constantly consulted during the preparation of this 
volume is Melgunof’s Das sudliche Ufer des Kaspiscken 
Meeres, oder die Nordprovinzen Persiens (Leipzig, 1868). 
Even for the dialect of Mazandaran more has probably 
been done than for any other local idiom of Persia, notably 
by the two Russian scholars mentioned above. 

Separated from the rest of Persia by the lofty barrier of 
the Elburz Mountains, culminating in the great cone of 
Damawand (Dunbawand), the Caspian provinces have always 
possessed, to a certain extent, a history and character apart. 
Long after the Sasanian dynasty had fallen and the rest of 
Persia had "been subdued by the Arabs, the Ispahbads 
continued to strike their Pahlawi coinage and maintain the 
religion of Zoroaster in the mountains and forests of Tabar- 
istan; and their struggles against the Arabs were only ended 
about A.D. 838 by the capture and cruel execution of the 
gallant Mazyar, the son of Qarin, the son of Wanda-Hurmuz. 
Twenty-five years later was established the ShPite rule of 
the Zaydf Sayyids, which lasted till A.D. 928; and these 
were followed by the noble house of Ziyar, of whom Shamsu 3 !- 
Ma c ali Qabus was especially conspicuous for his literary 
eminence. Even after the disastrous Mongol invasion, repre¬ 
sentatives of the ancient aristocracy of Tabaristan continued 
to wield a more or less considerable power. 
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Of this strange and interesting country the clearest and 
most ineffaceable recollection must remain in the mind of 
every traveller who has visited it.'I merely traversed it in 
about a week on my homeward journey from Persia in the 
autumn of 1888, yet of no part of that journey do I preserve 
a more vivid impression; the first entry, from the great 
stony plain of c Iraq-i- c Ajamf into the lower hills at Agh, 
with its rippling streams and almost English hedge-rows; 
the long winding climb to the eastern shoulder of the mighty 
Damawand; the deep canons of the Lar; the Alpine beauties 
of Rene; the gradual descent, through rock-walled valleys, 
into virgin forests, bright with the red blossoms of the wild 
pomegranate, and carpeted with ferns and mosses; the slug¬ 
gish streams and stagnant pools of the coast-ward fenlands; 
ancient Amul, with its long slender bridge; Barfurush and 
the swampy rice-fields of Shaykh Tabarsf, memorable in the 
history of the Babf religion; and the sandy downs towards 
the Caspian Sea. 

Of this land the author of this book, Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan b. Isfandiyar — generally known, for the sake of 
brevity, as Ibn Isfandiyar —, is the earliest systematic 
historian whose work has come down to us. Of his life we 
know practically nothing save what he himself tells us at 
the beginning of his work (pp. 3—4 infra), while the few 
written sources from which, as he informs us, he derived 
his material — notably the Bawand-ndma and the c Uqud 
of Abu 3 l-Hasan Muhammad al-Yazdadf — appear also to be 
lost. Dorn [Sehir-eddin s Geschichte von Tabaristan u. s. w., 
p. 6) gives A.D. 1216 as the date at which he composed 
his history, that is to say, 260 years before DhahfruM-Dfn, 
who, as Dorn points out, made such free use of his materials. 
Were this use so free (which it is not) as to amount to 
complete plagiarism (a thing by no means unknown in Persian 
literature), it might render the publication of Ibn Isfandiyar’s 
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book in the original a work of supererogation; but even 
then, I venture to think, an abridged English translation like 
the present might have its uses. If it does nothing else, it 
may save other students of Persian the trouble of reading 
the original, or the disappointment of seeking from the book 
more than it contains. 

The best translation, however, cannot take the place of a 
good text, and the publication of a complete and carefully 
collated text can alone be regarded as a final and definitive 
piece of work; since even if the translator could be certain 
that he had in every case fully apprehended the author’s 
meaning, this assurance could not be shared by others to 
whom the original was inaccessible. This objection applies 
with still greater force to an abridged or condensed trans¬ 
lation like the present, since the process of condensation is 
sure to be unevenly applied, according to the personal bias 
and proclivities of the translator. To me, for instance, all 
that throws fresh light on the literary history or intimate 
life of Persia is of extreme value; while the wars of rival 
princes and governors, when arising, so far as can be judged, 
from mere personal ambition, and not from conflicting ideals 
of nationality or religion, are comparatively unimportant, 
because unconnected with any essential antithesis. All that 
concerns Mazyar, for example, is to me of supreme interest, 
because he stands for the old Persian national and religious 
ideaj; while the internecine struggles which mark the decline 
of the Seljuq power, and in which I can discern no under¬ 
lying principle, appear merely as wearisome enumerations 
of irrelevant details. Yet to another, who regarded Persian 
history from a different point of view, the military or the 
political, for instance, the very matters over which I have 
passed so lightly might seem all-important. 

I need say little more in this Preface. Profiting by the 
liberality of the India Office Library, which stands in such 
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noble contrast to the retrograde and obscurantist policy of 
several of the most important libraries in this country, I 
have been able to read through a comparatively rare work 
which cannot be ignored by the student of Persian history. 
As I read, I endeavoured to abstract from it, primarily for 
my own use, all that seemed to me of interest or importance. 
This abstract I had at first no intention of publishing; but 
the foundation by the liberality of the late Mrs Jane Gibb 
of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial”, intended not only to 
perpetuate the memory of her son’s rare scholarship and 
single-hearted devotion to learning, but to carry on such 
work as he loved and promote such aims as he so steadily 
pursued, created, almost for fhe first time in this country, 
facilities for the publication of works dealing with the history 
of Western and Central Asia actually in excess, for the time 
being, of the supply of such works. Under these circum¬ 
stances, with the approval of the other Trustees of the 
Memorial, I decided to revise for the Press this abstract 
originally prepared only for my own personal use. In the work 
of revision I have received the most generous and invaluable 
help from Mr A. G. Ellis of the British Museum, whose 
knowledge of Muhammadan literature and bibliography sur¬ 
passes, so far as I can judge, that of any other living 
European scholar. Notwithstanding his onerous duties and 
scanty leisure, he has read almost every sheet of the book 
before it was printed off; and to him I am indebted not 
only for the numerous foot-notes followed by his initials, 
and the observations on pp. 271—280, but also for the 
correction of many errors which would otherwise have 
marred these pages. I desire to avail myself of this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing my gratitude for this and numerous 
other obligations under which he has laid me. 

With the Index (the most important part of such a book 
as this) I have taken considerable pains; and with its help 
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it will, I think be easy for any Persian scholar to find any 
passage which he may wish to consult, not only in the 
India Office Codex which forms the basis of my work, but 
in any other manuscript which he may have at his disposal. 
Certain names occur so often that, without a more profound 
knowledge of the history of Tabaristan than I possess, it is 
often difficult to determine questions of identity. Hence, in 
all doubtful cases, I have placed in brackets after the name 
a Roman number indicating the century of the Christian 
era in which the person referred to appears to have flourished. 

Edward G. Browne, 

May io, 1905. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


After the customary doxology, the author, Muhammed b. 
al-Hasan b. Isfandiyar, states that, on returning from Baghdad 
to Traq in the year A. H. 606 (= A. D. 1209—1210), he was 
overwhelmed with grief at the news of the murder of Rustam 
b. Ardashir b. Hasan b. Rustam, the ruler of Tabaristan, on 
the 21 st of Shawwal in that year (April 1, A. D. 1210), on 
which he exclaims: 

0 3 3 — _ 0 5 5 0 w __ - _ _ o— O — — 

Ci 5 5 O £ _ 3 3 3 — 0 - 0 — o-Ci-o 3 O .. 0)0---^ O .— 

^_eyiMi[s s^iut ■» lA&S 

For two months (f. 3 a) he remained in Ray, weighed 
down with sorrow, and finding his only consolation in the 
perusal of books. One day he found in the library of the 
College founded by the Shahinshah Rustam b. Shahriyar a 
few quires on the history of Gawbara, and thereupon re¬ 
membered that the late king HusamuM-Dawla Ardashir had 
repeatedly enquired of him whether he had ever come across 
any mention of a king of Tabaristan called Gawbara in 
Arabic or Persian books (f. 3 b), to which he was obliged to 
reply that he had not, and that he knew of no history of 
Tabaristan save the Bawand-ndma, a work filled with fables 
and popular legends compiled for the king Husamu’d-Dawla 
Shahriyar b. Qarin. On examining these quires, he found 
them to contain the Q Uqudu sihr wa qalddidu durar of Abu°l- 
Hasan Muhammad Yazdadl, a work wherein the author sought 
rather to display his mastery over the Arabic language than 
to impart information to the reader. This he translated into 
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Persian, adding to it some account of king HusamuM-Dawla 
Ardashir and his illustrious ancestors, and, encouraged by 
some of his literary friends, he was preparing to make a 
fair copy of his rough draft when he received a letter from 
his father warning him of his approaching end. Thereupon 
he at once started (f. 4 b) with a single servant for his home, 
without saying good bye to any one, and by the morning 
of the following day reached the castle of Ustunawand \ 
where he was set upon and robbed by brigands. He ulti¬ 
mately, however, reached his father, and remained for a 
while at Amul in Mazandaran, whence, after a short time, 
he journeyed to Khwarazm (f. 5 a), at that time a most 
flourishing and populous city, where he remained for five 
years. One day he found in a bookseller’s shop there a 
volume containing ten separate treatises, one of which was 
a translation from Hindi into Arabic (^Iaj made 

for a native of Sind named c Ala b. Sa c ld by a certain Da 3 ud 
of Yazd in the year A. H. 197 (= A. D. 812—813), while 
another was a translation from Pahlawl into Arabic, made 
by the celebrated c Abdu D llah ibnu 3 l-Muqaffa c (f circ. A. D. 
760), of the answer returned to Jasnafshah, Prince of Taba¬ 
ristan, by Tansar of Pars, the chief herbad (wAjIjS 1 of 

Ardashir Babakan, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty. 
These also the author used for the compilation of his work, 
which he constructed on the following plan (f. 5 b ): 

Section I. On the first foundation of the kingdom of Ta¬ 
baristan. 

Ch. I. Translation of the above-mentioned tract of 
ibnu 3 l-Muqaffa c . 

Ch. XI. First settlement of Tabaristan and its cities. 

Ch. in. Virtues and marvels of Tabaristan. 

Ch. IV. Its princes, nobles, doctors, hermits, writers, 


1 See M. Bai'bier de Meynavd’s Diet, de la Perse , p. 33. 
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physicians, astronomers, philosophers, poets and 
notable men. 

Section II. History of the rise and continuance of the 
dynasties of Washmgfr and Buwayh in Tabaristan. 

Section III. How Tabaristan passed from Nushirwan b. 
Minuchihr b. Qabus, the last prince of the House of 
Washmgfr, to the kings of the Houses of Ghazna and 
Seljuq. 

Section IV. From the beginning of the second ascendancy 
of the House of Bawand to their decline and fall. 


Section /, ch. I. 


This section opens with a short biography (ff. 5 b —6 b) of 
Ibnu = l-Muqaffa c . His proper name, says the author, was 
c Abdu 3 llah, and his father Dadawayh (Dadu’e) was a Magian 
by religion, and one of the fiscal agents of the Arab govern¬ 
ment in Fars. Being accused of embezzlement, he was tortured 
so that his skin was shrivelled and contracted [taqaffaat], for 
which reason he received the sobriquet of al-Muqaffa. “the 
Shrivelled”. His son c Abdu 3 llah, better known as Ibnu 3 l- 
Muqaffa c , was converted to Islam by c Alf b. c Isa (f. 6 a), the 
primary cause of his conversion being the impression pro¬ 
duced on him by the seventh and following verses of Sura 
LXXVIII of the Qur’an, which he heard a child reciting aloud. 
He was on terms of intimate friendship with Khalil b. Ahmad 
al-Furhudf '. A certain man of learning was asked his opinion 
concerning them. He replied, “Khalil’s understanding exceeds 
his learning, while Ibnu 3 l-Muqaffa c ’s learning exceeds his 
understanding”. One day Ibnu 3 l-Muqaffa c , while passing by 
a fire-temple, recited this verse: 


> m _ 3 3 $ 30-0 - 

jAyO Hi 




jJ>J> Xi 


b 


1 See de Slane’s translation of Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, p. 493—498, espe¬ 
cially the last paragraph on p. 495. 
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When this was reported to the Caliph he said, “He is 
not yet a good Muslim,” and ordered him to be cast alive 
into an oven. It is related by al-Jahidh 1 in his Kitabu Y- 
Baydn wtf t-Tabyin that when Ibnu 3 l-Muqaffa c was handed 
over to the tormentor u>Lo), he said to him, “Thou 

hast money and wealth; if thou wilt pay into the Exchequer 
the sum demanded from me, I will return you double or 
treble the amount, and will never divulge the matter, for 
thou knowest me faithful in the guarding of secrets.” The 
tormentor, moved by coveteousness, paid the money and 
saved him from death and torture. It is also related [appa¬ 
rently by al-Jahidh] that a certain Hashim, gaoler to Yusuf 
YJmar [ath-Thaqaff], used to keep a register of all the 
prisoners who had died in prison, and submit it to Yusuf. 
Abdallah b. Abi Burda [b.J Abf Musa al-Ash c arf, being in 
prison, offered this man a thousand dirhams to include his 
name in this list (f. 6b), and so effect his release. This was 
done, but the Amir, on receiving the report, said, “Bring 
his corpse ^before me.” So the gaoler, being afraid, went 
back to the prison and smothered him with a cushion, so 
that his device cost him both his money and his life 2 . 

[Here follows the translation of Ibnu l-Muqaffa^'s version 
of Tansars letter to Jasnasf, the king of Tabaristdn. As 
this portion of the work has been published and translated, 
with excellent notes and comments, by the late Professor James 
Darmesteter (Journal Asiatique for 1894, series IX, vol. iii, 
pp. 185—250 and 502—555), it is omitted in this abstract. 
That this document rests on an authentic basis seems to be 
beyond doubt. See Darmesteter, loc. cit., pp. 185 — tp2.\ 

1 Abu c Uthman 'Amt b. Bahr al-Jdhidh of Basra was a prolific and learned 
writer, and died in A. H. 255 = A. D. 869. For a list of his works, see 
Carl Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arab. Litt., Vol. I, pp. 152—153. For MSS. 
of the Kitabu 3 l-Bayctn wat- Tabyin preserved in the Constantinople librairies, 
see the f. R. A. S. for Jan. 1901, p. 172. It was printed in Cairo in A. H. 1313. 

2 [Cf. Ibn Khallikan, de Slane’s translation, Vol. IV, pp. 441—442. A. G. E.] 
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(F. 20 b). The kingdom of Tabaristan remained in the hands 
of Jasnasf’s descendants until the time of Pfruz (f A. D. 
484), but when the Turks invaded Khurasan and the confines 
of Tabaristan in the reign of his son Qubad (Kawadh, A. 
D. 488-—531), it was decided in Council that Kayus 
the King’s eldest son, should be appointed ruler of that 
province. So matters remained till the glorious reign of 
Nushirwan, concerning whom Jabir b. c Abdi 3 llah al-Ansari 
questioned the Prophet of God, saying, “How hath God dealt 
with Kisra and Caesar?” The Prophet answered, “I asked my 
brother Gabriel this same question, and he said, ‘I was 
desirous to ask God concerning this matter, when behold, 
a voice came from God’s Throne, saying, “I would not 
torment in hell-fire kings who made my lands flourishing 
and my servants prosperous.’”” The Umayyad Caliphs (f. 
21 a), on the other hand, though they professed Islam, are 
universally condemned for their tyranny and injustice. 

One of the early Persian converts to Islam, in answer to 
the enquiries of the Prophet’s companions as to which was 
the greatest and best of their kings, named Ardashir Baba- 
kan, in proof of whose wisdom and clemency he related the 
following anecdote. Once, in a year of drought, the people 
petitioned him for help. Thereupon he issued this procla¬ 
mation : “When rain is scarce, the rain-clouds of the King 
are generous; therefore distribute amongst them what they 
have lost.” Nushirwan (A. D. 531—578) imitated him in 
maintaining good practices and suppressing evil innovations, 
and was especially opposed to the promotion of persons 
of mean origin to positions of trust, as is shewn by the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote 2 . 

* See Noldeke’s Gesch. d. Sasaniden , pp. 147, n. 1, and 436a. 

2 Cf. p. 608 of Zotenberg’s ed. and transl. of ath-Tha c alibi’s Histoirc des 
Rois des Verses (Paris, 1900). Cf. also Darmesteter in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1894 (Series IX, Vol. iii), p. 519. An Arabic version of the story is 
given in Vol. ii of the Majdn‘dl-Adab , pp. 208—209. 
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Anecdote . 

King Nushirwan, being once in need of money for a 
campaign, instructed his minister to raise the sum required 
by a loan from the merchants and capitalists. The minister 
accordingly consulted one of the chief merchants, who at 
once offered himself to pay the money into the Royal 
Treasury, asking in return that his only son, a man of re¬ 
markable intelligence, in whose education he had for thirty 
years spared no pains, might be admitted to the govern¬ 
ment service (f. 22 a), and given a suitable rank and title. When 
this proposal was submitted to the king, he replied, “When 
the children of the base-born are educated, they seek high 
offices, obtaining which they seek to abase the noble and 
the well-born, and to humble the great and mighty; but I 
will protect the honour of the noble from being shared by 
base and evil men.” The merchant, on hearing this answer, 
was deeply disappointed, but entreated the minister at least 
to accept the money, and to honour him by being his guest 
at a banquet. To this the minister consented, and on the 
morrow was entertained at an epoch-making banquet (Is »d 

lXjIo gj^ls jjjyd). When evening approached (^Ui Jylii Uifj 
wine was brought in, and they sat down to drink. A 
lamp-stand was set down before the minister, and, at a 
sign from the merchant, a trained cat ran in, lifted up this 
lamp-stand in its two paws, and placed it on its head, where 
it held it. The minister at once perceived that the mer¬ 
chant’s object in this exhibition was to say by implication, 
“If I can so train and educate a cat, which has no rational 
soul (f. 22(5), how can it be supposed that I should fail in 
the case of my own son, who is endowed with so many 
natural talents?” Thereupon the minister secretly ordered 
one of his companions to go and fetch a mouse and shew 
it to the cat. As soon as the cat saw it, it dropped the lamp 
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and rushed towards the mouse; the lamp-oil was upset, 
some of it on the clothes and hair of the guests. The mer¬ 
chant, overcome with shame, would have retired to his 
private appartments, but the minister summoned him and 
said, “I have no doubt as to your son’s capacity or training, 
but at the first promotion which he gets, he will make such 
disturbance as did this cat at the sight of the mouse.” It 
has been said: 


cp i 
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and again: 

- o? oS -W -0 - 0 5 55 - - W - - u - -j o- 3 o-o- 

5 y-suo juobli JT vdsCJI 

Though Samirfs Calf (f. 230) was of gold, it was only a calf. 

cr Jys?. J-J) ^L*-sJl 0 | 


Here follows a further dissertation on the impossibility of 
“making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear”, concluding with 
the verse: 

jt 

fw , 

Ui'-fw—S J O; —■ ' Q}J_sS 


Anecdote. 

It is related that one day c Abdu 3 l-Malik b. Qurayb al-Asma c f, 
seeing the poet al- c Attabf in the presence of Fadl b. Rabf, 
reproached him for wearing such shabby clothes; whereupon 
the other retorted that a delight in fine apparel was only 
for women, and that a man was exalted by greatness of 
heart and high resolve, a silent tongue and an unselfish 
spirit (f. 23#). 

5 3 * 3 ' 0 7. ° O - GS-7 5 >50— ^ 55 O o - 

V* " ' . A . O'* vjOj—yw 
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Man is not ennobled by wealth: 

t 9A-1A* i a iwl jb j Jolo 'S'*® 


Here follow short and rather irrelevant anecdotes of sundry 
Sufi saints, viz. Hatim “the deaf” [al-Asamm), Bayazfd of 
Bistam and Abu Sa c fd Khwar (f. 24a), followed by reflections 
on Divine Providence and human effort, and the depravity 
and rebelliousness natural to man when his affairs prosper. 

ojj* ^ l5*^ j 1 ^ 

Oj-5 urt".ij L5 ! bjJj 

“Amir b. c Abd Qays used to say (f. 24^) that though all 
wordly wealth should depart from him he would be fearful, 
because of three verses in the Qur’an (xi, 8; xxxv, 2; and 
x, 107). More traditions on the Divine Providence follow; e. g.: 


? J - S 3 ))& - — - O ) 30 . 

lulLu L lAjJtjt I _*Jlu 
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Here follow anecdotes of Sufyan-i-Thawrf and Malik Dinar, 
two famous Sufi saints (f. 25 a), and of Abu “Abdi’r-Rahman 
Ziyad b. An c am al-Ifrfqf. The latter was in earlier life a 
fellow-student of Abu Ja c far al-Mansur, afterwards second 
Caliph of the House of “Abbas. One day Mansur invited 
him to a meal at his lodging. The meal was of the sim¬ 
plest: there was no meat, no sweets, not even dates. Man¬ 
sur, on learning from his maid-servant that even dates were 
lacking, sighed and recited Qur’an vii, 126. Long afterwards, 
when he had become Caliph, Ziyad again stood before him. 
“0 Abu “Abdfr-Rahman!” said the Caliph, “I have heard 
that thou hast advantaged the Umayyads.” “Yes,” replied 
Ziyad, “they reaped advantage from me.” “And how was 
their rule?” enquired the Caliph, “and what thinkest thou 
of mine?” “Of their rule,” replied Ziyad, “I saw this, that 
thou didst take me to thy house and give me to eat with 



out meat, and recite the verse, ‘It may be that your Lord 
will destroy your foe, and will make you succeed him in the 
earth? God hath destroyed thine enemy and made thee 
Caliph (f. 2 6 b) : see what thou wilt do, and be not of those 
referred to in the verse (Quran xcvi, 6) ‘ Verily man waxeth 
insolent, because he seeth himself abound in riches .’ Know 
that the Devil hath no more potent weapon than tempting 
man to sin to-day and to repent to-morrow.” 

Anecdote. 

It is related on the authority of Abu Hamza ath-Thumalf 1 
that the [fourth] Imam c Alf b. al-Husayn Zay mil- c Abidin 
said to him: “One day I came forth from al-Madina, and 
while I stood in thought, leaning against this wall, a man 
clad in two white garments, one over the other, accosted 
me, saying, ‘O c Ali son of al-Husayn! I see thee sorrowful: 
if it be on account of this world’s provision, God is guarantee 
therefor.’ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘my sorrow is not for this.’ ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘dost thou grieve for the future life? For that is 
God’s promise, which He is able to fulfil.’ ‘No,’ I replied; 
‘it is not for this, for I know that what thou sayest is true.’ 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘since thou grievest neither for this world 
nor the next, for what dost thou grieve?’ ‘I grieve,’ said I, 
‘for the mischief wrought by fools, and the contempt I suffer 
at their hands.’ Than the man laughed in my face and said, 
‘O C AH son of al-Husayn! Didst thou ever see one who 
trusted in God and was disappointed?’ ‘No,’ I replied. ‘Didst 
thou ever,’ he replied, ‘see anyone who sought anything 
from God which He did not vouchsafe to him ?’ ‘No,’ I 
replied. And straightway the man vanished from my eyes.” 

1 [i. e. Thabit b. Abl Safiyya Dinar (d. A. H. 150). Cf. Najashi (ed. Bom- 
bay, A. H. 1317), p- 83; Ttisi’s Fikrist , p. 715 Astarabadfs Manhaj-u'l-maqal 
(Persian ed. of A. H. 1307), p. 74; Hunt aha l-maqal Tihr&n, A. H. 1302), 
p. 343. The text has al-Yamani by mistake for ath-Thumali, A. G. E.]. 
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Anecdote. 

It is related by Husayn b. Hamza, from Abu Hamza 1 , from 
Sa'd 2 , from Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. c Ali, generally known 

as [the fifth Imam, Muhammad] Baqir (all! Sy+'j 
that c Umar b. c Abdfl- c Azfz during the time of his Caliphate 
(A. D. 717—720) visited al-Madfna, and caused proclamation 
to be made there that anyone who had suffered wrong at 
the hands of the Umayyads should present himself before 
him and receive compensation, so far as was possible. The 
Imam Baqir presented himself, and al-Muzahim 
'Umar’s client, notified the fact to his master, who bade 
him enter, and forthwith fell to weeping. When the Imam 
entered he found 'Umar in tears (f. 26a), and enquired as 
to the cause of his sorrow. Being informed, he turned to 
'Umar and said: 

G Gw 

Lftrfj jH-xa*j Le. y, iJiyM LoAil Li! yf- b 

^ P> cr 1*6 tf* 

< ojit (?b1 ius 


Anecdote. 

c Alf, seeing 'Ammar b. Yasir sad and sorrowful one day, 
consoled him in the following words: 

tsLib *Ii! Aai qK b 

i O P w j _ ows , } ? O- 

'^£^**-* U Lob\J! ^ 

1 [i. e. Husayn b. Hamza al-Laythi, grandson, by a daughter, of Abu 
Hamza. Cf. Najashi, p. 40; Manhaj , p. 112; Muntaha , p. 119. The text has 
Hasan b. Hamza, but the only Hasan b. Hamza recorded in the Shi c a books 
of “■Rijal" died in A. H. 358. A. G. E.]. 

2 [Either Sa c d b. Tarif al-Handhali (Najashi, p. 127; Fihrist , p. 152; 
Manhaj , p. 159; Muntaha , p. 144), or Sa c d b. Sa c d b. al-Ahwas al-Ash c ari 
(Najdshi, p. 127; Fihrist , p. 151; Muntaha , p. 144), both of whom received 
traditions from the Imam Abu Ja c far. A. G. E.]. 
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jj-S^Ut vi>—w (3 LsotsLj« qIs 
W 5 _*S> LiSj Jw^njJ! .sLiasis j^-J'LL! Lola <^jjCU|j 

Uilj gLuJjt &Li2jli (j«jJLlf W, id "Ji ^.Lyi _j_S>.> 4 _tl &Laili 

|»i 3 y ^ y~~^ bulj 3-^*3 f &L^Q 3 li ^ 1.4, .'vdf Loit, &_jLxJ 
3^* lofj JIa^o 3 JC-* £ Lw-*Jt .xLiasli 

< L&Aju lo alltji jlj' (jL>yi Lff^g.b (J^cj 

The following admonition is also ascribed to c Ali: 

j'LS=Jt r !y 5 ls o^j! !J>Sj ek_*»& allli i_a_=>LoJ! oc^l lot 

cyl'u iiticji! cy^jl S0S3 3 . *s ‘~~i r i ^lysilj U* 1 ' i« U ciOpl Id!} i^Adji 

w <o JO 

’dX?Ji}Ci K^aLkfiJl ^Luli ^>Jls U AaXj Ji ^6 tiLa-G 
Anecdote. 

One day Hasan of Basra was passing by a group of people 
who were speaking ill of Hajjaj b. Yusuf. He said to them: 

^aXwJSj v_AAvJb a^L&twJ *^Ls j*Xa!xi *jj! ^LspJI ^ 

y +■ o — W 5 W W M W 

,^cj> ^^-^-*^[5 iA^-*— 5 * A^ -^io-X—SL s^-LJiiwwi 

JiAjj iuyJl 3 ! *aao*I! Jd ^ \hy> (fol. 26b) |*^jU! tjjji j*jCvc 

juiyixil sl\P 

“I heard,” adds the author, “from a certain pious man 
in the city of Khwarazm, that the Children of Israel made 
complaint before one of their prophets, saying, ‘Say unto 
God, “What have we done that Thou hast set over us one 
who knoweth Thee not, and hast afflicted us at the hands 
of a people who do not confess Thy Lordship, seeing that 
we confess Thee and magnify Thee ?” ’ But God revealed 
to the prophet the following message to them: ‘Verily when 
those who know Me rebel against me, I set over them one 
who knoweth Me not.’ ” 
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Section I, ch. II. 

First settlement of the kingdom ofTabaristan 
and its cities. 

Farshwadgar 1 is bounded by Adharbayjan, Ahar, Tabar- 
istan, Gilan, Daylam, Ray, Qumis, Damghan and Gurgan, 
and was first so defined by Minuchihr Shah. As regards its 
etymology, some say that it means “Live safe and sound” 

(UsULs LJlw (jXc (jiL), but certain natives ofTabar¬ 

istan assert that farsh means “plain” [hamiin), wad “high¬ 
lands” ( kiihistan ), and gar “sea”, and that the name therefore 
signifies “land of mountain, plain and sea”; this interpretation, 
however, is modern. Older authorities say that gar {jar) 
means mountainous land susceptible of cultivation, where 
thickets and trees are found, Jar-shah (or Gar-shdh) being 
an ancient title of the descendants of Sukhra, the meaning 
of which is “King of the mountains” ’. The name Mazan- 
daran is more recent. Its king was killed by Rustam the 
son of Zal. It was originally called “Muz-andarun”, because 
Muz was the name of a mountain on the confines of Gilan 
extending as far as Lar, Qasran and Jajarm; and since this 
territory was “within [the mountains of] Muz”, it received 
this name. But as for what belongs to Tabaristan, from 
Dinar-jari on the east to a village called Malat, beyond 
Husam on the west s , they say that in ancient days it was 
all jungle and forest, lagoon and fen, mountain and sea 

' This, as pointed out by Darmesteter (loc. cit ., p. 507, n. 3 ad cate.) is 
a corruption of the ancient Patashkhwar , a name properly applied to the 
chain of mountains which separates Tabaristan from c Iraq. 

2 So al-Bininf says ( Chronology of Ancient Nations , Sachau’s transl., p. 
107): “The Persians call the first man Gayomarth , with the surname Gir- 
shah , i. e. ‘King of the Mountain’...” See also Justi’s Iranisches Namenbuch , 
p. Ill, s.v. Garsah. 

Cf. Dorn’s ed. of Dhahinf’d-Dfn, p. 19 where the substance of this pas¬ 
sage is reproduced. 
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(f. 27a), and that until the time of Jamshi'd it was in the 
possession of the demons. He conquered them, and bade 
them level the mountains with the plains, fill up the lakes, 
drain the fens into the sea, open up the country, and dis¬ 
tribute the rivers and streams. He also caused castles to 
be made and duly provisioned for the highlanders, and 

brought water from the mountains to the plains; and so 
they held Tabaristan for a hundred years or more. There¬ 
after he brought craftsmen and artificers into that province, 
assigning land to each, and giving the wise and prudent 
authority over the others. The oldest settlement is Larijan, 
where, in the village of Waraka sJu) *, Feridun was 

born; which happened in this wise. When Dahak the Arab 
(i^Ij i^l^) hewed Jamshid in pieces, the family and descend¬ 
ants of that unfortunate king fled away and hid themselves 
wherever they could, and the mother of Feridun and her 
attendants took refuge in the above-mentioned village, which 
is at the foot of Mount Damawand. On the birth of Feri¬ 
dun, they migrated to the more fertile Jilab (or Chalab: 
Dhahiru'd-Din, p. 11, i_ALi), where pasture is abundant and 
the people live by cattle-farming. When Feridun was seven 
years old, he used to fix a guiding-rope in the noses of the 
cattle and ride them 2 , so that one would say that heaven 
was reflected on earth, and that a second “Sun” (i. e. Feri¬ 
dun) was arising from “the Bull” (the Sign of Taurus). 
Later, the other youths had recourse to him for protection 
and guidance, and he, mounted on a cow (f. 2 jb), used to go 
forth with them to the chase. After a time they migrated 
towards Lafur (^aJ; Dhahir , p. 12, to the village of 
Mawjakuh (sjiL-jLc; Dhahir, yC^jlo), and were joined by the 


1 Dhahirt? d-Din , p. 11, where the name stands lil^j or • 

3 Ibid., p. 13. 
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people of Ummidwar-ktih and Kuh-i-Qarin, who made for 
the young prince the famous cow-headed mace. As his 
fame waxed greater, the number of his followers increased, 
until he felt himself strong enough to invade c Iraq. On 
reaching Isfahan he was joined by the blacksmith Kawa, 
and, acting in conjunction with him, took Dahak captive. 


»Oji »—i 

Lo (Abo U lXXwO L tS li)o ^^**5 

Having brought the fallen tyrant to his native village for 
one night, he conveyed him on the following day to the 
summit of Mount Damawand, where he left him, bound and 
helpless, in a cave or pit which is still pointed out. Then, 
having established his authority over the Seven Climes, he 
took up his abode in Tammisha, where the ruins of his 
Palace are still apparent at a place called Ba-nasran L) \ 

also the domes and cupolas of his bath, and the remains 
of the moat which he caused to be dug from the mountain 
to the sea. These, the author remarks, he had often seen 
and examined. Firdawsf says: 




Jtfi o ! 




This forest is also called in the books Bisha-i-Ndrwan (“the 
Forest of wild Pomegranates”), and the river Bawul (now 
Babul) waters the country to this day. When Karshasf went 
to China, he sent the Emperor of that kingdom, bound with 
golden chains and accompanied by eighty other princes, in the 
custody of Nariman to Feridun, who was then in Tammisha. 


The Foundation of Sari. 

Sari was founded in ancient times by Tus the son of Nu- 
dhar, at a place called Tusan to this day. In the time of 


1 Dhahtrif d-Dtn^ p. 13. 
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Kay-Khusraw (f. 28 a), Fariburz, fearing the king’s wrath 
because of some fault which he had committed, fled thither 
and took refuge with the family of Nudhar, till Rustam 
came with a great army and carried him before Kay-Khusraw, 
who forgave him. The site of a castle built by him is still 
visible at a place called Luman Dun otP) '• Sari itself 
was ordered to be built in the time of the Great Farrukhan, 
king of Tabaristan, by Bav, one of his nobles, on the site 
of the village of Awhar which was chosen because of 

its high position, abundant streams, and pleasant surround¬ 
ings. The inhabitants, however, bribed Bav to leave them in 
peace and choose another site, where Sari actually stands. 
The king, on becoming aware of his disobedience, cast him 
into bondage, and caused him to be hanged at the place 

called in consequence of this Bav-dvijan ^), while 

with the money taken as a bribe he built a village called 
Dinar-Kafshin (yyixaS' .luc>). The Mosque of Sari was built 
in the reign of Harunu’r-Rashid by the Amir Yahya b. 
Yahya, and completed by Mazyar b. Qarin. The four¬ 
doored dome (jO Ayf) which stands opposite to the 
Palace of Bavandan was included by the late king Ardashir 
in his private garden. It was originally built by Minuchihr 
Shah, but fell into dilapidation in the time of the Ispahbad 
Khurshid Gavban. It was then repaired 2 , and is now so strong 
that it is impossible to detach a single brick from the fabric. 

The Foundation of Ruyan. 

Its first foundation was in the time of Feridun (f. 28^). 

/ 

When his sons Tur and Salm slew their brother Iraj, he 
left a daughter in the district of Lafur at Mawjakuh. Feri- 

1 See Dorn’s Dkahiru 3 d-Din , p. 29. 

2 Dhahir , p. 30. 


2 
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dun was then at a very advanced age, and his eyebrows 
drooped so that they had to be bound up. His earnest 
prayer was that he might live to see the death of his fa¬ 
vourite son Iraj avenged, and he gave the daughter of 'Iraj 
in marriage to one of his nephews. When a child was born 
to her, it was shewn to the aged Ferfdun, who said, “Manad 
chihr-ash bi-chihr-i-lraj ” (“His face resembles the face of 
'Iraj”) 1 , so he was called Manuchihr ; and, as is set forth 
in the verse and prose Skahndmas of Firdawsi and Mu 3 ayyidf, 
he avenged his grandfather 'Iraj ere Ferfdun departed from 
this world. Here are cited the well-known verses of Firdawsi: 


0^.0 &> A—.Wj-rfW J 9) Vi/w*** 
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Thereafter Pashang, the son of Afrasiyab came with a 
great army to Dahistan to avenge the death of Salm. Mi¬ 
nuchihr, king at Istakhr in Fars 2 , ordered Qarin [the son 
of] Gawa, his brother Qubad, and Arish of Ray to oppose 
his advance. Afrasiyab, having been worsted several times 
by the Persians, had recourse to a kind of treacherous 
stratagem of which, as Arab writers assert, he was the in¬ 
ventor. He wrote to Qarin saying, “I have received your 
letter and have taken note of your professions of loyalty 3 
towards me. When I take the kingdom of Persia, I promise, 
as God is my witness, to hand it over to you.” Afrasiyab 
then arranged that the messenger who bore this letter should 
fall into the hands of a Persian noble who was in the con¬ 
fidence of Minuchihr and ill-disposed towards Qarin. This 
noble (f. 29 a), having read the letter, at once reported the 
matter to Minuchihr, who, entirely deceived by Afrasiyab’s 


1 This is a fair sample of the etymologies which the Persians are so ready 
to invent. 

2 See Dorn’s Dhahir , p. 14. 

3 Dhahir , p. 15. 
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cunning ruse (for Qarin was perfectly loyal and meditated 
no treachery), ordered Qarin to be brought before him, and 
made over the command of the army to Arish. As soon as 
Qarin was thus removed, Afrasiyab attacked the Persians and 
drove them back on Traq. Then at length Minuchihr per¬ 
ceived that he had been duped, and reinstated Qarin in 
his command. Qarin advanced to Ray with his army. Afra¬ 
siyab pitched his camp Ls - '!, and daily 

gained some advantage over Minuchihr, who ordered the 
Castle of Tabarak to be constructed, and there, a year 
later, after many serious defeats, he was obliged to take 
refuge. At that date the city stood over against the spot 
afterwards occupied by the Cupola of Fakhru 3 d-Dawla (iXUi' 

which place they now call 1 in Ray Diz- 
i-Rashkan, and it remained thus till the time of the Day- 
lamites of the House of Buwayh, „and,” adds the author, 
“in the house of the Sahib Ibn c Abbad I have seen a 
mound like a hill [which marks its site].” Minuchihr came 
from Tabarak to the city, fortified the walls, and abode 
there six months, when he was compelled to flee and escape 
by way of Larijan to Tabaristan, while Afrasiyab made the 
wide world narrow to him]as the eye of a needle: 

Afrasiyab pursued him into' Tabaristan until he reached 
the limits of Ruyan, a village called Manahar Q§il«). There, 
in one face of the mountain, is a great cavern, to the end 
of which no man hath ever penetrated, and in it Minuchihr 
concealed his treasures and stores. In the time of Hasan 
b. Yahya al- c Alawf 2 , called kiichak (“the Little”), this cave 
was entered, and much wealth found there. Afrasiyab alighted 
at a village called Khusraw-abad near Amul (f. 29^), which 

1 Dhahir , p. 16. 2 Dhahir , p. 17. 
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village still existed in the time of Washmgfr (A. D. 935—967) 
the son of Ziyar, the father of Qabus. Above this village 
was a tree called Sh&ti-mazi-bun (^j ^lo JCLii), beneath 
which Afrasiyab pitched his tent for twelve years, and 
during all this time Minuchihr had need of nothing which 
is imported from foreign countries except pepper, in place 
of which they used to eat a herb 1 called kallj in order 

that their bodies might be able to resist the moisture of 
the climate. Finally Afrasiyab concluded peace with Mi¬ 
nuchihr (since he could not capture him) on the understanding 
that he should surrender to him one bowshot’s width of 
territory. Arish thereupon shot an arrow from there to 
Merv, a statement recorded in many Persian and Arabic 
books, both verse and prose 2 ; which some say that he 
achieved by virtue of some talisman or charm. This is one 
of the two shots in which the Persians glory, the other 
being the shot wherewith, in the reign of Kisra (Anushfr- 
wan), Wahriz slew the king of the Abyssinians 3 . From the 
conclusion of this war dates the prosperity of Ruyan, and 
the depopulation of this region (PTabarak), for King Minu¬ 
chihr thereafter established himself in Tabaristan. 

Foundation of Amul 4 . 

There were two brothers from the country of Daylam, 
one named Ashtad (f. 30a), the other Yazdan, who, because 
they had slain one of the nobles of Daylam with an arrow 
(liUaXj), were obliged, with their families, to flee from their 
country. They settled near Amul, where the one founded 

1 Dhahir , p. 18. 

2 See, for instance, my edition of Dawlatshah, pp. 60—6l. 

3 This story is so well known that I omit the meagre version here given. 
See Noldeke’s Gesch. d. Sasaniden , p. 233 and J, R. A. S. for April, 1900, 
p. 229—230. 

4 Dhahir , p. 22. 
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the village of Yazdanabad and the other the hamlet of 
Ashtad, both of which exist to this day. Ashtad had a 
very beautiful daughter. The great king of that time was 
named Firuz, and had his capital at Balkh. One night he 
dreamed of this maiden, and on awaking cried 1 : 

^ > 
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In vain did the king strive to expel her image from his 

mind: 

I*joIc ill! i Lj xclsO "bS Lo idJl j^cai 

Love so wasted his frame that: 

t * } O—0*0 J - O _ w — 50 * ^ w W-O - - 

»4j] siX.. sj n\j j«y 

He then reflected within himself that the concealment of 
this secret was injuring his health (f. 30^): 

m ? o — o£ o — — ~ 
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and finally submits a very rhetorical statement of his 
condition to the chief Mubad (f. 31a) 2 , who is greatly vexed 
and perturbed, declaring the king to be the victim of 
demoniacal possession, reproaching him for his unreasonable 
passion, and advising him to have recourse to a physician 
(f. 31^). The king endeavoured for a few days longer to 
get the better of his passion, and then, in accordance with 
the proverb, “Man eagerly desires that which is forbidden 
him,” and the verses: 

1 Dhahir , p. 23. 

2 This is much simplified and abbreviated in Dhahir , p. 23. 
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—** oLjC-S}i ^ — 3 ' 0— iji f^^LoO^o q-, jc>j vi>«wl utix 

u>—wOL-Sjt ^ Q-jj 0 - . *- cry Jb|j *■* <] y^>^ > 
he summoned his ministers and issued orders to all the 
Wardens of his Marches ( marzubans) to seek for the original 
of that vision. For some time their efforts met with no 
success, and the king’s melancholy increased, until at length 
he entreated one of his relatives named Mihr Ffruz to un¬ 
dertake the quest, promising him a rich reward 1 if he should 
be successful (f. 32 a). Mihr Ffruz declared that he would 
leave no stone unturned in his endeavour to find the king’s 
desire: 
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He then questioned the soldiers as to what regions they 
had left unexplored, and they replied that they had tra¬ 
versed the East and the West, all Persia and Arabia, save 
only Tabaristan. So on that very day Mihr Ffruz set out 
from Balkh for Tabaristan, followed by a caravan of provi¬ 
sions for the journey and costly presents, until he came to 
Tusan whence, aided by the governor, he 

pursued his search, grudging no expenditure, for rather 
more than a year, but met with no success. At length, ac¬ 
companied by a few followers, he set off to explore the 
country lying towards the sea-coast. One day, near Ahlam 
(^t), his horse was drowned while he was fording a stream, 
and he himself with difficulty reached the further shore. 
Unable to return, he plunged into the forest, when at length 
he came upon a clear and beautiful stream, which he followed 
up till he reached the fountain which was its source. 2 There, 
to his amazement, he saw a girl whose appearance exactly 


1 Dhahir , p. 24. 


Dhahir , p. 25. 
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corresponded with her whom the king had seen in his 
vision. He said to himself, “If she be a jinniyya, I will 
kill her (f. 32^), but if she be a human being, it is she 
whom I seek.” So he drew his sword and advanced towards 
the fountain. The girl looked up at him and said, “O youth, 
who art thou, and what is thy name, and what dost thou 
here? For I wonder to see such an one as thyself in this 
place.” Mihr Ffruz replied, “I am a human being. Tell 
me, now, of thy condition and family.” “I too,” replied 
the girl, “am of the human race; my home is in this place; 
and I have two fathers, to wit my father and his brother, 
and likewise a mother and many brothers.” The girl, on 
Mihr Ffruz’s request, consented to take him to her home, 
and, on reaching it, informed her mother of his arrival. 
Her mother received him with the utmost respect and 
courtesy, and sent her youngest son to summon her hus¬ 
band and his brothers, who came with all speed, and, after 
the fashion of Daylam, entertained him for three days 
without questioning him as to his business or condition. 
When, after this period, they enquired as to who he was 
and what had brought him to the country, he informed 
them that he was one of the nobles of the King, and had 
come thither for solitude and the chase, and described his 
separation from his companions, the loss of his horse, and 
his meeting with the girl. “Know,” he concluded, “that I 
am not one of whom you need be ashamed, or who has 
need of your wealth or possessions. If you see fit, then give 
me this girl in marriage.” “Thine appearance,” said the 
father and mother,” sufficiently indicates thy nobility ’, and 
thy courtesy thy virtue (f. 33a); how then should we not 
desire thee as a son-in-law?” Then they related to him 
their history, and how they had been compelled to flee from 


1 Dhahtr % p. 26. 
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their country, and added that they could promise nothing 
till they had consulted their elder brother. To him, ac¬ 
cordingly, they went in company, and he received them 
with every honour, saying: 

iX/d lii J5 

On hearing the propose of Mihr-Ffruz he readily agreed 
to it, and Mihr Ffruz at once sent off a messenger for the 
presents and supplies which he had left at Tusan, informing 
the governor that he had fulfilled his quest, and bidding 
him notify the fact to the King. While one of the girl’s 
brothers took this message, another sought out Mihr Ffruz’s 
missing retainers. The King rejoiced greatly at the news, 
despatched valuable gifts, and ordered general illuminations 
and festivities (f. 33$). When the actual greatness of Mihr- 
Ffruz became apparent to Ashtad and Yazdan, they were 
overwhelmed with confusion, especially when he related to 
them the dream, and declared to them that it was not to 
himself, but to his master the king, that the girl was to be 
given in marriage. Then they sent off the girl in all haste 
to the Court, and when the king saw her, he at once 
recognized in her the original of his vision, and his love 
for her increased day by day. One day he asked her', 
“Why is it that the women of your country have such 
beautiful eyes, such fragrant mouths, and such soft skins?” 
She replied in her own language [of Tabaristan] 2 : 

<g_5jst _} 

The King applauded her answer and bade her crave a 
boon. She asked that a city might be built at Pay-i-Dasht, 

1 Dhahir , p. 27. 

2 For variants, cf. Dhahir , loc. cit., 11 . 3—5. 
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her native place, situated above the river Hirhiz and 

called after her name. Engineers and surveyors were at once 
sent thither to prosecute the work, and that same year a 
son was born to her named Khusraw. She desired the king 
to send her thither for change of air, because the climate 
of Balkh did not agree with her. They told her that the 
engineers had been unable to bring the water of the river 
Hirhiz to the spot which she had indicated as the site of 
the city, so she ordered that its name should still remain 
Pay-i-Dasht 1 ; and there the signs of these buildings are 
apparent to this day (f. 34 a). They called the place which 
the girl had chosen Sharistana-marz. The projected city 
was then transferred to the present site, called Astana-saray, 
but at first named Mata now the site of the Great 

Mosque [of AmulJ, wherein was formerly a fountain which 
drew its water from the Mountain of Wanda-ummid, and 
which was still running in the time of al-Yazdadf (see p. 
3 supra). And when they had brought the water thither, 
they built the city-wall of baked bricks, so thick that three 
horseman could ride abreast along the top of it, and dug 
round about it a moat 33 cubits in depth, and a bow¬ 
shot across; and in the wall they made four Gates, called 
respectively “of Jurjan”, “of Gflan”, “of the Mountain”, 
and “of the Sea”. The area of the city was 400 jar lbs of 
land. The Palace of the king’s wife, Amula, stood where 
the “Street of the Washermen” now is> and 

behind the “Cloth-sellers’ Market”; and her Tomb 
was in the same place. In the reign of Ardashfr excavations 
were made here to a depth of two spears’ lengths, and the 
sepulchre and surrounding buildings were disclosed. When 
the King’s son Khusraw succeeded to the throne, he greatly 
enlarged Amul, and made it his capital and residence, sur- 


1 Dhahir , p. 28. 
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rounding the original wall with another of clay. The space 
between the two walls they called {jaij, and what lay beyond 

o — 

the outer wall “which terms,” says the author, “occur 

frequently in old title-deeds”. The meaning of the name 
Amul in their tongue is both of these words meaning 

(f. 34(5) “death”, the sense here being “May death never 
touch thee!” (oLy> afy ly). It is related that when the 
Ispahbad Mazyar h. Qarin destroyed the walls of Amul 
they found on the top of the Gate of Gurgan a green 
casket Dhahir, p. 28, swyuq, explained by Vullers 

as a cervical vertebra) sealed with tin (yds). The super¬ 
intendent ordered it to be broken open, whereupon a small 
copper tablet bearing an inscription in the kustaj character 2 
fell out. One who had skill in this character was summoned 
to read it, which, having mastered its contents, he could 
scarcerly be induced to do. On it was written, “The good 
construct and the wicked destroy; whosoever destroys this 
shall not survive the year.” And it was even so; for ere 
the end of the year Mazyar was taken captive and executed 
at Surra-man-ra D a (A. H. 224 = A. D. 839). The Great 
Mosque of Amul was built in the time of HarunuT-Rashld, 
in A. H. 177 (— A. D. 793—4), by Ibrahim b. TJthman [b.J 
Nahlk 3 . He could not at first buy the whole site required, 
until the grandfather of Abud-Hasan b. Harun al-Faqih, who 
was named Anbarak, was converted to Islam and changed 
his name to Mubarak, whereupon he sold his house for this 
purpose, and others who possessed land in this quarter fol¬ 
lowed his example. When the Mosque was finished, they 
desired to ascertain the direction of the qibla, but it rained 
unceasingly for forty nights and days, and they were obliged 

1 See Tabari (ed. de Goeje), Ser. iii, Vol. ii, p. 1275. 

2 See Fihrist , p. 13 of text and p. 8 of the notes. Cf. Masbidfs Kitabu 
3 t-Tanbih w<?l-Ishraf (ed- de Goeje), p. 107. 

3 See Tabari, Ser. iii, pp. 651—706. 
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to have recourse to conjecture. The cost of the land occupied 
by the Mosque was 8032 dinars, its length was 93 yards 
(ijiji), its dome or roof (<Ar~), ten yards in length, contained 
300,640 tiles and the cost of construction was 47,340 

dinars. In the time of Firuz-Shah, the original founder of 
the city, a ditch or moat was made from the frontier of 
Gurgan and Muqan, on the seashore, and traces of this 
moat, called “Ffruz-kanda” (“the Moat of Firuz”) are still 
visible in many places in Tabaristan, a fact on which al- 
Yazdadf has greatly insisted in his book. At the time of 
the foundation of Amul (f. 35a), a certain man possessed 
one jarib of land, which he refused to sell, lest his sons 
should forfeit the position of land-owners and sink to that 
of serfs. He appealed to the King, who admitted that he 
was right, and ordered him to receive an abundant payment 
for his little property. 

Turicha (a^jj. The name of the place was originally 
Turan-char In the time of Farrukhan the Great 

a treaty was concluded with the Turks whereby it. was 
agreed that, in consideration of the payment of a tribute, 
they should abstain from invading Tabaristan. Two years 
later, having fortified the passes, the Persians refused to pay 
the tribute, and King Farrukhan retired to Firuz-abad, near 
Lafur, and there entrenched himself. The Turks invaded 
Tabaristan, but Farrukhan fell upon them suddenly at night 
and slew them all. Turan-char marks the site of this 
massacre. 

Mdmtir (^dwlo). This place was visited by the Imam 
Hasan b. c Alf in the Caliphate of c Umar, he being accom¬ 
panied by an army of Arabs under Malik Ashtar an-Nakha c f', 
and because of the excellence of the site and its natural 
advantages, especially its good water and sweet-voiced birds , 


1 See Baladhurfs Futuh , ed. de Goeje > pp. 164 and 228. 
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he said: »L> aui wwu, and the lastAvords of this sen¬ 

tence, Md wa tir, became corrupted into Mamtir *. When 
Muhammad b. Khalid was governor of the province (f. 35 b) 
he constructed there a market and other buildings, to which, 
in A. H. 160 (— A. D. 776—7) Mazyar b. Qarin added a 
Mosque. 

Other important cities of Tabaristan 
beyond Tammisha. 

Gurgdn was founded by Gurgfn son of Milad 1 2 . It was 
always the capital of the marzubdns of Tabaristan, and has 
a circuit of about four parasangs. Gurgin’s ass-herds ( khar - 
bandagdn ) used to graze their beasts about Astarabad, which 
town sprung up to meet their needs and took its name 
from their mules ( astar ). The whole land, from Dinar-jay 3 
to Malat (which is the extreme limit of Tabaristan in that 
direction), and from Ray and Qumis to the seashore, was 
well cultivated and thickly populated, and there were 28 
cities within the district of Tammisha, each with its mos¬ 
ques, oratories, markets, judges, and men of learning, as 
follows: 

In the Plain. (1) Amul, (2) Sari, (3) Mamtir, (4) Rubast, 
(5) Arazm (B. Ararm), (6) Turicha, (7) Muthla 
(8) Mihrawan, (9) Machuri (B. Bijuri), (10) Ahlam, (11) 
Jalus (B. Salus), (12) (B. (13) Tis (or 

Quhsibah, or B. Mahastiya), (14) Tammisha, (15) Gurgan. 

In the Mountains. (16) Kalar 4 , (17) Ruyan 4 , (18) Namar, 
(19) Kajuya 4 , (20) Wima (21) Shalanba, (22) Wabad 
(B. Wamad), (23) Abkhama (x*A.S), (24) Sarmam, (25) 


1 The modern Bdrfurtish. Cf. Dhahlr , p. 80. 

2 Cf. Dhahir , p. 22. 

3 Dhahir, p. 21, has “Dmdr-jad, which is the eastern limit of all Tabaristan.” 

4 B. enumerates these three places in the preceding class. 
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Farfm, (26) Hazar-garf *, (27) Damawand, (28) Larijan. 


The revenues of Tabaristan in the time of the Tahirids 
(xi^Lb r Q Apj, i. e. A. D. 820—872) amounted to 6,003,000 
dirhams, according to the following detail: 


Sari as far as Tammfsha: 

1,300,000 dir. 

Mdmtir and Turfcha: 

370,000 „ 

Amul: 

1,400,000 „ 

Jalus(B. SiK\s)-Ruydn : 300,000 -f 900,000 = 

1,200,000 „ 

Ran-Hdl (f. 36a): 

360,000 „ 

Damawand (B. Dunbawand): 

1,200,000 „ 

TOTAL: 

5,830,000 » 2 


The farms (gl-yb) of Tabaristan were divided into three 
classes, and they produced in the time of the Tahirids 
7,000,900 dirhams, as follows: 3 


‘Ajy> jl id cXAxU-. 300,000 dir. 

[B, [B. jjy U pill] \^s S j*X\ 1,000,300 „ 

< OjJ 80 8jlj jO j 

e- « 

4 JU 50 ! _5 L^O _5 Jj.Las cAlc 1,300,000 „ 4 
[B. *. 8^l^d 1,500,000 - 

< Jdolo glLiL y*lb iJjt |A*£ qJ id ^Lyto 1,000,000 „ 

‘ ^Lb oLyiwi pLyo 1,000,000 „ 

TOTAL: 6 , 100,300 „ 


1 Over this and under (23), which stands immediately above it in the 
MS., the name Umy&r-kuh (sjf^Lyd) is written in red. 

3 As this falls short of the total given above by 173,000 dirhams , it would 
appear that something has been omitted from the details. 

3 The text of what follows I print in the original, as I do not altogether 
understand it, leaving the sums mentioned (which are plainly written out in 
full, not in numbers or in the difficult siyaq generally used in financial state¬ 
ments) in our numerals, as before. Here again it will be observed that some 
error has crept in, for these sums fall short of the total of mentioned by goo,600 
dirhams. 

* B. has only “500,000”. 
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The total income from all the farms, land-taxes and im¬ 
posts of Tabaristan beyond Tammfsha in the time of the 
Tahirids amounted to 13,300,000' dirhams. 

oL«ojl owiiLfj •, 

'****? O'J* 

Section /, ch. III. 

On the virtues and wonders of Tabaristan (f. 36a). 

In ancient times Tabaristan was always the refuge and 
stronghold of the old kings and nobles, because of its na¬ 
tural strength, its independence of other countries for the 
necessaries of life (f. 36$), and its fertility. Its only disad¬ 
vantage, in short, is the moisture of its climate and the 
excessive rainfall, which result from its proximity to the sea. 

Anecdote. 

It was related by the Qadf Abu c Abdi 3 r-Rahman Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hasan b. c Abdu D l-Hamfd al-Lamrasakf 
to Abu 3 l-Hasan c Ali b. Muhammad al-Yazdadf, on the autho¬ 
rity of his father, who had it from men of ancient time, 
that there lived in the neighbourhood of Lamrasak a man 
named Shahr-Khwastan the son of Zardastan 

^j), possessed of great wealth in personal and landed 
property and cattle, aged, experienced, and surrounded by 
numerous sons, cousins and kinsmen, all loyally attached to 
him. When Farrukhan, the great Ispahbad, had completed 
the construction of Sari and the great Dyke, all the people, 
save Shahr-Khwastan, offered him their congratulations and 
eulogies. The Ispahbad was vexed at this omission (f. 3 7a), 
and despatched two horsemen to bring Shahr-Khwastan be- 


1 B. has “13,000 and 330,000.' 
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fore him. When they arrived, he was holding a great ban¬ 
quet, at which all the local nobles and gentry were present. 
Ordering the two messengers to be hospitably entertained, 
he packed in sacks samples of all the products of Tabar- 
istan, garments of wool, silk, linen and cotton, bread-stuffs 
of all sorts, sweetmeats, apples, cereals, water-cresses, fresh 
and salted game, birds, fruits, wines, fragrant herbs, flowers, 
and the like, and, furnished with these, set off for Sari, 
where he arrived at day-break. By chance the Ispahbad 
was giving a great banquet, at which he was presiding, 
seated on a high throne, whence, after pronouncing a 
khutba after the fashion of kings, he addressed the people 
as follows. “O men of Tabaristan, know that ye were a people 
dwelling apart in a corner of the world, of whom no fame 
was spread abroad, and to whose country none were at¬ 
tracted. Ye dwelt in jungles with the wild beasts and 
beasts of prey, ignorant of the enjoyments of life, the ways 
of men, soft raiment, good horses and agreeable perfumes. 
It was I who introduced you to nobler aims and a richer 
and more desirable life; who built for you fine cities which 
attracted travellers and merchants from afar, so that rare 
and precious merchandises flowed into your country, and 
ye became notable and famous in the world, and your 
cities celebrated for their wealth and splendour. For all 
this I deserve your thanks.” Then all those present, except 
Shahr-Khwastan, rose up and applauded. The Ispahbad, 
observing with displeasure Shahr-Khwastan’s silence (f. 3 7b), 
cried to him, “What ails thee that thou art tongueless as 
a fish and soulless as a serpent?” Said the other, “If per¬ 
mission be accorded me, I will speak;” and, on receiving 
permission, he produced and opened the ten sacks which 
he had brought with him, and displayed their contents. 
Then he spoke as follows: “May the Ispahbad-Ispahbadan 
live long! O assembly, we were in this land men indepen- 
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dent of imports from other countries, contented with what 
sufficed for our needs, and enjoying ample ease and luxury. 
None hindered us, nor envied us, nor contended with us, 
nor coveted our country, nor was cognizant of its secrets. 
We had need of no one; we had houses, corn-lands and 
hunting-grounds within the Great Dyke, and every two pa- 
rasangs was stationed a head-man, captain or squire, whom 
all man readily obeyed. Now this Prince hath made all 
strangers and foreigners to know us and our land, and hath 
caused them to flock hither and settle here, and ere long 
they will pick a quarrel with us, strive to take our land, 
and drive forth our children as wanderers and exiles.” 
Then the Ispahbad and the people perceived that he spoke 
truly, and asked what should now be done, to which he 
replied, “The thing is done, and there is now no averting 
it. Had you consulted with me sooner, I would have shewn 
you a way. Please God that by the Prince’s good fortune 
no harm may result.” 

The virtue, beauty, health and excellence of the women 
of Tabaristan have been already mentioned (f. 38 a) in con¬ 
nection with the narrative of the building of Amul by 
Firuz-shah. c Abdu 3 r-Rahman Khurzad 1 says in his Book of 
Routes and Provinces (GJLPj lAJmS ljUT) that physicians 
and sages have agreed that the two healthiest and most 
charming countries are Tabaristan and Samarqand. Of the 
latter, Husayn (yya=») b. Mundhir ar-Raqqashi said: 

1 vJsUBhU Is?.jywj vJsUix.hU t^i j$ Syiaii ^5 L^Ilf 

while of the former Buzurjmihr said, in reply to a question 
from Nushirwan, “Its name is Tarab (‘joy’) and Bustan 
(‘garden’).” c Abdu 3 llah b. Qutayba (A. has aJUs in error for 
iuJi) said that it ought to be called Tabaristan (with 0 for 

1 [Probably Ibn Khurdidhbih. See de Goeje’s ed. of his Kitabutl-masalik^ pp. 
171—172, where ar-Raqqishi’s remark above cited is given in substance. A.G.E.]. 
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Js as the first letter), for it was as though it had been 
pruned with axes ( tabar ). “As for its plains, its mountains, 
its seas and its swamps,” runs another saying, “its mountains 
are a stronghold and refuge for its kings, its swamps are a 
treasury for its people, its seas are a hunting ground for 
them, and its plains are a paradise.” (Here follows an 
Arabic poem of seven couplets in its praise). In it are no 
noxious reptiles or hurtful beasts, like the snakes of Sistan 
and India, the scorpions of Nisibin, Kashan, Jashk and 
Muqan, the locusts of c Askar, the tarantulas and fleas of 
Ardabfl, the beasts of prey of Arabia, or the crocodiles of 
Egypt; nor plagues like the alopecia of Basra, or the 
drought of Syria, or the excessive heat of c Uman, Shiraz 
and Ahwaz. In short, all men agree that there is no country 
so delectable as a residence; there are abundant fruits, fire¬ 
wood, spices, mountains, plains, sulphur-mines (f. 38^), sul- 

, & ) 

phate of iron antimony (My»), gold and silver-mines ’, 
and all sorts of fabrics for clothing. Of its products in his 
time al-Yazdadi thus speaks: 


(J&AJ (ijljCC J .5 0"-^^ ^ i 2 

ujy*, _5 jiiy-'O s ,3-%? 3 LgJ 

J <33-=- 3 urb^ Ojwa 0 T Ujy&s 

50 ^ 

3 j f# ^ 3 3 3 tk**«j*f 




U cX —jju b gbu 3 uXJLasIj Lpi sjCit 

qL.OjlX_E» * ^Lwty> _j * olj-c v 3 

3 J s- 1~> ^ 

toLfcj Jw«! y> ^ 'R- 5 o ! 


1 Melgunof, Das siidliche Ufer des Kaspischeti Meeres , p. 24. 
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»U »-*«j ^y>- uv^? 5 

jJL5“Lj j iXjjtiA^ jU Ls?t xJLio! nXaS> lXj! Ls?! jt ^y$- s 

i v**"^ ls-jI ^y?- j LSSj** 05^ ^ J* 

l\a>3' \^KMjS jpy »l_y\AJ aS Qbiv^b lX-a-wIj 0^3 

o^L j. „,il.*M joCiU^s- ^ ■* c»«*o 

( O^XCsJ iOilj l\a«wIj 

In illustration of this last statement, that poverty is un¬ 
known amongst the natives of Tabaristan, the author relates 
how a certain man of that province, settled at Mecca, 
boasted of this fact. The people of Mecca, anxious to dis¬ 
prove his assertion, hunted high and low till at length 
they found a beggar who said he was from the parish of 
Hazima-Kuy in Amul in Tabaristan. Him they confronted 
with the man who had uttered this boast (f. 39^). “What,” 
said the latter, “do they call a skirt {daman) in your town?” 
“ Daman ,” replied the other. “And a pocket ( jayb ) ?” con¬ 
tinued he. * Jayb ,” answered the beggar. “You are a liar,” 
said the other, “and no true-born Tabari, for in Amul they 
call a skirt lunbur and a pocket gurivun (or girykn, 

yji/)-” The man then admitted that he had been born at 
Ray and only taken to Amul in childhood by his father 
and mother. 

The taxes and imposts of Tabaristan are light, and es¬ 
pecially was this the case under the rule of the House of 
Bawand, while the water is abundant, good, and freely ac¬ 
cessible to all. The satraps, governors and Ispahbads of 
Tabaristan have always enjoyed a great influence, and Kis- 
ras and Caliphs alike have sought their advice and counsel. 
Their doctors, scribes, physicians, astronomers and poets 
also include many famous names; and, from the time of 
Feridun and Minuchihr, who have been already mentioned, 
many great and notable men have sought refuge there. 
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Thus when Rustam-i-Zal was hurled into the sea of Qulzum 
(the Caspian) by Akwan Div, he came ashore in Tabaristan, 
and was hospitably entertained by the inhabitants. His son 
Suhrab sought him through Turan, Iran, India and Rum, 
and at length found him in Ruyan, at a place called Lt'kash 
((jSw£J), where the fatal fight took place between them, in 
which Suhrab was slain. Rustam intended to carry his coffin 
back to Zabulistan, but, owing to the heat, he deposited 
it at Sad, at the place called Qasr-i-Tus, where, it is said, 
it was eventually buried (f. 39#). So too Dara, fleeing before 
Alexander, took refuge in Tabaristan, and sent a message 
to the invader, saying, “I grant that you have conquered 
the Seven Climes, but what will you do with Farshwadjar ?” 
The author adds that in A. H. 611 (= A. D. 1214—1215) 
the Castle known as Diz-i-Dard („The Fortress of Darius”) 
was still standing near the sea (l^o Apy xioy ^b 
Again in the time of Khusraw Parwfz (A. D. 590—627) his 
uncle Gustahm (Bistam), because the King had cut off his 
brother Bindu’e’s hands and feet, fled from his Government 
of Khurasan and took refuge in Tabaristan, and was only 
slain at length by treachery on the part of Bahram Chu- 
bi'na’s sister Gurdiya, who was instigated thereunto by the 
King. Again in Sasanian times a king named Salyan (^LLw) 
took refuge in Tabaristan, and built himself a residence at 
the place called Kiya-Salydn (^LLw^f), the meaning of kiya 
in the Tabari dialect being “house”. This building 
was still standing in the author’s time, A. H. 613 (— A. D. 
1216—1217). 


The Wonders 

Mount Damdwand. c Alf b. 
entitled Fir daw su 3 l-Hikmat *, 

t Probably the work of this title by 
by Haj 1 Khalifa, N°. 9015. 


of Tabaristan. 

Zayn al-Katib, in his work 
says that the ascent is made 

Abu 5 1 -Hasan C A 11 of Ray, mentioned 
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from the village of Ask in two days. It is a conical peak, 
and is covered with snow, save for a space of thirty jarlbs 
at the summit, which is free from snow both in summer and 
winter, and is covered with sand (? ashes) into which the 
feet sink. At and about the summit are thirty craters and 
fissures, whence issue forth smoke, sulphurous fumes, and 
strange rumbling noises, whereby men know that there is 
fire within the mountain. No animal can live on it, be¬ 
cause of the violent winds which blow about it, and it is 
said that the Philosopher’s stone of the Alchemists {^.yf 
v_jLsp() is to be found there (f. 40a). Al-Yazdadi relates 
that in the time of Qabus Shamsu 3 l-Ma c ali (A. D. 976—1012) 
there was a youth called the son of Amir Ka (If y*\ y*o) who 
found this “Red Sulphur” there, and with it 

made gold, until this matter became known to the King. 
In Mount Damdwand, it is said, Solomon imprisoned Sakhr, 
the jinni who stole his ring, praying God to torment him 
there till the Resurrection; and this tradition is vouched 
for on the authority of c Ali b. Abi Talib. But the stories 
told concerning Bivarasp (i. e. Azhidahaka, or Dahak), which 
were enquired into by the Caliph c Abdu 3 llah al-Ma^mun, and 
[what happened] in the reigns of Hurmuzd and Khusraw 
Parwiz, the Sasanian kings, and the story of Musa b. c Isa 
as-Sarwi, which are related in the Book of Piruz-Mihrjan, 
and other similar legends ’) are here omitted as incredible 
and unauthenticated. In the books of the Herbeds and 
Magians it is related that Nushirwan the Just sent a trusty 
messenger to Sakhr the jinni, who, when the messenger 
came and saluted him, enquired who had sent him. On 
learning that it was Nushirwan, he rose to his feet, prayed,^ 
and gave three things to the messenger in a sealed packet, 

• The text here, which I do not understand, has: 5 rf)_j 
1 &****!! 
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bidding him deliver them to the King, and entreat him in 
return to effect the release of the giver. These three things 
were three drugs, one to keep off old age, one to quicken 
digestion, and one an aphrodisiac. When' these confections 
were brought to Nushfrwan, he said, “I have no need of 
them, for old age is the ornament of man, and a source 
of dignity and honour: would that I were already old! 
Sexual desire, again, is only necessary for the continuance 
of the human race: whatever exceeds this is evil, not good. 
And artificial aids to digestion are only needful to him 
who eats too much; to the temperate man, who only eats to 
maintain his strength, they are useless and even pernicious 
(f. 4 o£). Over and above all this, these drugs may not pos¬ 
sess the properties alleged, and may have been given me 
for my destruction.” Then he ordered the drug which was 
supposed to be a cure for old age to be given to a dog, 
and its head swelled up till it was as large as a cow’s, until 
it died in great agony, and was secretly buried by Nu- 
shirwan’s order. 


Anecdote. 

There was once a king called Mahiya-sar, whose head 
was abnormally small, and devoid of hair. He therefore 
always wore a turban, summer and winter, night and day, 
so that no one could see his head. Some say that he was a 
Jew named Sham c un (Simon) b. Khudadad, others that he was a 
Magian named Ball the son of Farrukh-Adin. His mother, Ruz 
the daughter of Khurshid, was a cunning witch and sorceress, 
incomparable in her time in the arts of Magic. They dwelt 
in a place four parasangs from Amul, called now A si- Vis ha 
and his palace was in a village which still exists and is 
called Vilir (^JLs^). Between the villages of Kilankur ( J y£*Jld') 
and Shfr-abad is a great forest, thick and high, which is 
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still called Mdhiya-sari Diz, and near it is a deep moat or 
dyke filled with water covered with duck-weed (uaLsvIw 
into which anything which falls disappears for ever, while 
no boat can cross it, and any animal falling into it does 
but drown the quicker the more it struggles. On that side 
where the north wind blows there is an open space, where 
grow daffodils the like of which in fragrance can be nowhere 
found; while in the village of Vflfr is a certain species of 
fig (j,t£y«e> superior to those of Hulwan. Now this 

king Mahiya-sar was a wicked and unprincipled tyrant, of 
whom his subjects stood in terror, and he had accumulated 
vast wealth which he had buried under various buildings. 
When c Abdu’llah b. Mahmud b. Nuh Abu 3 l- c Abbas was go¬ 
vernor of Tabaristan, an old man a hundred years of age 
came before him from that district, and gave him certain 
indications as to the site of these buried treasures. Abu 3 l- 
c Abbas accordingly sent skilled and trusted man to excavate 
(f. 41 a), and in these excavations they expended much 
money, but whenever they came on traces of treasure a 
landslip always occurred, killing several and nullifying their 
labours, so that at last they were forced to abandon their 
attempts. 


Anecdote. 

One of the Kisras sent a confidential messenger to Mahiya- 
sar ordering him to present himself at his court, under pain 
of incurring the Royal displeasure, Mahiya-sar had prepared 
a talisman which kept all the frogs and other reptiles ( 0 Lu 
*UI) quiet during the day, but at night they made so much 
noise that the whole heaven and earth seemed to be in 
commotion. When at night-time Kisra’s ambassador heard 
this fearful riot jy>), he was dazed with wonder 

and fear, and asked what was the matter. They replied, 
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“The king’s watchmen by night.” “And where,” enquired 
he, “are they by day?” “By day,” they answered, “they 
rest.” When the ambassador returned and related this to 
Kisra, they told him that he must have been dreaming. 

In the History of the Barmecides (icCdy * s sa ‘^ 

that this Mahiya-sar originally owned the “Barmecide Ring” 
(lAxy which afterwards belonged to the Umayyad 

Caliph c Abdu°l-Malik b. Marwan (A. D. 685—705); but this 
story, as well as many others referring to Mahiya-sar which 
are given by al-Yazdadi, is discredited by the author on 
chronological grounds. 


Anecdote. 

Near Ummfdwar Kuh is a well called Chah-i-Vtjan 
(? “Bizhan’s Well”) which no one has been able to fathom, 
though loads of rope have been brought thither, knotted 
together, and let down into it (f. 41^). When a stone is 
thrown into it, the noise of its falling is heard for a long 
time until at last it ceases. During summer a cool breeze 
continually blows from this well, and round about it are 
trees, and thence they carry logs and planks to Amul', 
because of the fragrant scent of this wood. And one who 
sits on this wood in summer feels a coolness, and on these 

trees always sit birds of the kind called saqqd (lL«). 

Near Ruyan is a well-known village called Sa c fd-abad, 
where every child born in the summer dies in infancy, so 
that it has become customary for women who are with 
child and expect to be delivered during the summer months 
to quit the place and go elsewhere. 

Near Kalar (J^f) there is a village called Dilam (^o), and 

> The text has: ‘ cViy kS'S s ^ I conjecture the 

meaning of these two words, with which I have never met elsewhere. 
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no one who is born there survives his twentieth year. 

Near Natil (Qjj) is a village called Mandur ( j5 lXJU), where 
over an area of 60 jaribs when rice is sown so much water 
wells up from the ground that it suffices for all that rice- 
field without need of further irrigation, and at the time of 
reaping it all disappears. In the same district is another 
village called Nigaristan, on the summit of a hill, and in it 
is a rock, surrounded for five parasangs by plain and jungle, 
as far as Amul; and from this rock five streams of clear 
water issue forth, which are more abundant in proportion 
as the summer is hotter, while in winter they cease altogether. 

Near Amul grows a herb called Gunduya Zuma (ajiAif 
iwjj), the properties of which are thus described: 

jjj, b oocLw eta i-k*j _j lAbib tOjj tS OjjSi j iAaS" 

^J<f> 0 5 j L)ut 

A peculiarity of the town of Jalus (Shalus) is that it makes 
people’s skins white, so that if an Indian or Kabulf girl 
remains there for one year, she becomes fair as a Greek 
or Slav. 

In Wandad-Hurmuzd Kuh there is a place (f. 42 a) into 
which, when there is a year of drought, the people throw 
triturated onions, whereupon rain at once falls, but the 
person who has pounded the onions dies within the year. 

In Ummid-war Kuh grows a herb called Gur-tir or 
ftf), and if anyone picks it smiling, or weeping, or 
speaking well, or playing, and gives it to another to eat, 
that other, so long as the herb is in his stomach, behaves 
in the same way as did the gatherer while he was picking it. 

Near Tabaristan is a place called Panfra-Kuh (s^ib or 
tiji' sjj.Li), where, in the time of al-Yazdadf, there was a 
dyke called Ffruz-Kuh, and adjoining this was another 
mountain whereon grew a poisonous herb. 
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Near Rudbar hyacinths grow, and on Wandad-Hurmuzd- 
Kuh grow sweet rushes as at Mecca, which they 

call Mushkwdsh *. 

In Siyah-rud, near Jamanu, in the village of Danakl, 
there is a whirlpool or eddy called Kanzgirddb, where 
Alexander the Great buried the vast treasures which he 
had amassed. Many later kings and rulers have sought to 
recover them, but have always failed. Makan the son of 
Kaki was the last to try, and he spent vast sums of money 
in removing the water, till at length he reached a point 
where signs of treasure, bricks and traces of buildings, were 
visible. “Tomorrow,” said they, “we shall finish our task;” 
but that night the water again broke in and concealed all, 
while Makan dreamed that a voice cried to him, “Weary 
not thyself in vain, for it was not laid up for thee.” And 
thereafter no further attempt was made. Every twenty-five 
years there is a year of scarcity, and the price of corn 
goes up. 

Anecdote of the Dragon and Sam-i-Nariman. 

The poet of Tabaristan 1 2 says: 

'ey*' ls® l f **2 

There once appeared in Shahriyar-Kuh a dragon fifty 
thousand cubits (gaz) in length, and in that region, as far 
as the sea-coast, no animal dared pass through plain or 
mountain for fear of it (f. 42 b), so that they abandoned 
that district, whereupon it advanced as far as Sari'. Then 
the inhabitants besought Sam to help them, and he came 
forth, saw it from afar, and said, “With these weapons I 

1 I do not understand the following words: ^LLwI ^ 

OojLw. 

2 Probably AbuVAmr, mentioned by the same title or f. 45a (p. 47 infra). 
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can do nothing.” By the time he had prepared suitable 
weapons, the dragon had avanced to Alarash near the sea¬ 
shore, and he came upon it at a place called Gaw-Kalada 
(sobb' s \f). The dragon, on seeing Sam, rushed upon him. 
Sam smote it on the head with his mace, so that it fell 
asunder, and the dragon uttered so fearful a cry that all 
Sam’s companions fell to the ground in terror. It then 
strove to encircle Sam with its tail, but he sprang back 
forty paces. It continued to move for three days and then 
died, and to this day no grass will grow on this spot, as 
is well known. 


Section /, ch. iv. 

Account of the kings, nobles, doctors, saintly 
and famous men, scribes, physicians, phi¬ 
losophers and poets ofTabaristan. 

i. Mdzyar. — He was one of the most capable princes 
who ever reigned. One day his trainer was riding 

one of his favourite horses. “Do you detect any fault in 
this horse?” enquired Mazyar. “It is one of the finest to 
be found in all the world,” answered the trainer; “what is 
wrong with it?” “There is no marrow in its shoulder-blades 
answered Mazyar. He then ordered the horse to be killed, 
and they found it was even as he had said. 

On another occasion he was informed that a certain 
horse-breader in Tukharistan had in his stud a horse valued 
at 100,000 dirhams. He at once despatched several experts 
in horseflesh to buy it for him. When they reached their 
destination, the owner would only allow them to look at 
the horse and not to ride it. It appeared to be a beautiful 
animal, well-proportioned, graceful and strong. They wrote 
to Mazyar for instructions. He replied (f. 43a): “Assuredly 
the owner would not impose such a condition unless he 
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was aware of some blemish in the animal. Before buying 
it, you must make it a condition that you shall be allowed 
to lassoo it. If, when the lassoo falls round its neck, it 
pricks up its ears, looks sharply down between its fore-feet, 
and draws its tail inwards, then buy it; but if it strains its 
neck against the noose, throws out its sides, and lays back 
its ears, then refuse to buy it.” When they tried the ex¬ 
periment, it happened even as he had said, and they rejected 
it accordingly. 

After his death the Caliph put c Ali b. Zayn in his place 
in the Foreign Office (Liot but the despatches written 

by him were less rich in meaning than those penned by 
Mazyar. They asked him why this was so. He replied: 
“He wrote in his own language; I translate into Arabic.” 
Mazyar’s cunning and generosity, as well as his capture and 
execution at Surra-man-ra 3 a, will be mentioned in their 
proper place. 

2. Alanday 1 the son of Sukhrd, King of Tabaristan. In 
strength and courage he was reckoned the equal of Rustam. 
One night he rode forty parasangs after a stag, and at the 
end swam a river in flood, and slew the quarry. 




3. Wanddd Hurmuzd the son of Alanday, also celebrated 
for his courage. His doughty deeds, and how he slew Fa- 
rasha and “the Devil of Far c an” (Salim of Far c an or Far- 
ghan) 3 , will be told in its proper place. When Harunu 3 r- 
Rashi'd reached Ray, he sent [his son] al-Ma D mun to be 
laid in his lap, and he bestowed on al-Ma 3 mun villages 
whereof the revenues amounted to 1,600,000 dirhams. When 
he slew Farasha, he gave to the Ispahbad Sharwi'n, “King 


1 See Melgunofs Sudlichc Uftr des Kaspischen Meeres, p. 52. 
3 See Melgunof, p. 50 ad calc. 

5 Dhahir , pp. 156, 158—159. 
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of the Mountains” ', who came to help him, one third 
jO) of the spoils; and when, after the death of Fa- 
rasha, Haruntf’r-Rashi'd came to Ray, Wandad Hurmuzd 
went out to mee't him (f. 43 < 5 ). When the Caliph’s eyes 
lighted upon him, he began to upbraid, reproach and fier¬ 
cely threaten him, whereupon Wandad said, “I do not un¬ 
derstand Arabic, but I perceive that the Commander of the 
Faithful is incensed against me, and is upbraiding me in 
unkind words. Why did he not speak thus when I was in 
my own highlands? Now that, unconstrained and of my 
own free will, I come before him loyally and obediently, it 
ill befits his greatness to address in such terms his guest and 
his faithful servant.” Harun, when this was interpreted to 
him, admitted that he was in the right, increased his rank, 
and ordered a cushion to be brought that he might be 
seated. When the cushion was brought, Wandad, instead 
of sitting down on it, placed it on his head, saying, “A 
cushion from the Commander of the Faithful is an honour; 
it is better placed on the head.” When he rose up to de¬ 
part, Harun ordered the cushion to be sent with him. 

Another day, while he was sitting with Harun, the uncle 
of the latter entered the room. All those present rose up, 
except Wandad. This displeased the Caliph and those with 
him. Immediately afterwards Yazi'd b. Murthad arrived and 
did obeisance. Wandad immediately rose up and paid 
homage to him. Everyone smiled, and Harun said, “My 
uncle is my own flesh and blood, while this jpan is the 
least of my servants. Whence that uncalled for rudeness, 
and this unnecessary politeness ?” Wandad Hurmuzd an¬ 
swered, “I did not recognize your uncle, and why should I 
rise up for one whom I do not know? But this is a brave 
and capable man, therefore I paid him a tribute of respect. 


Concerning this title, see Melgunof, op. cit ., p. 49. 
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When thou didst send him to my kingdom, he was encamped 
against me for a whole year, and every morning he set his 
army in battle-array in a different fashion. And I had there 
(f. 44 a) a knight who was his equal in courage and valour, 
whom I sent out against him on the day of battle; but in 
less time than it takes one to draw a sword from its sbab- 
bard, I saw my champion’s head fall before him. Next day 
I myself went out to meet him. He struck me such a blow 
with his sword as I had never before experienced. Before 
such a man, though he be my enemy, I willingly rise up.” 
The Caliph was pleased at his speech, and thereafter pro¬ 
moted Yazfd b. Murthad to high rank. 

In the palace of HarunuVRashfd, in the house of Umm 
Ja c far, there was a tame monkey, which was treated with 
the utmost respect. It used to be girt with a sword and 
girdle, and had assigned to its service thirty men, who 
rode with it when it went forth. Everyone who came to 
pay his respect at the court was required to kiss its hand 
and pay hommage to it; and it was of such evil nature 
that, in the words of the author: 

5 Ojj ji Oj'-JC IjJii ycio sjjyi J af 

* LS"* L=> y (_goU>. * 

One day Yazfd b. Murthad went, after taking leave of 
the Caliph, to the house of Umm Ja c far to bid farewell to 
her. They brought the ape before him and bade him kiss 
its hand. He drew his sword and cut it in two, and turned 
back in anger. Harunu’r-Rashfd, being informed, summoned 
him and asked him what had impelled him to this action. 
He replied, “O Commander of the Faithful! Shall I serve 
apes after having served Caliphs? No, by God, never!” So 
the Caliph forgave him. Muslim b. al-Walfd says in a 
threnody which he composed on him: 

3 -J o -~o 7 ^ 7 — -- " 5 7 — — > o~o - Go, 
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4- Khurshid the son of Dazamihr ’. A prince of Khurasan 
once came to pay his respects to him with many gifts and 
offerings, and a lodging was assigned to him near the Is- 
pahbad. He asked for dishes and trays whereon to arrange 
the presents (f. 44$). They brought from the Ispahbad’s 
plafe-room five hundred silver trays. The Khurasanx de¬ 
manded more. They sent to Farrukhan’s daughter, the chief 
wife of the Ispahbad, and obtained from her five hundred 
more. The Ispahbad then received the presents from Khu¬ 
rasan on these thousand trays, and in return sent to the 
prince two thousand trays filled with presents of the pro¬ 
duce of Tabaristan, together with 100,000 dirhams . 

On another occasion a man brought to him as a present 
a cup set with jewels and shaped like a cock, the two eyes 
of which were formed by two large red rubies of great 
value. The Ispahbad accepted it, and rewarded the donor. 
Some time afterwards it was reported to him that the donor 
was boasting that he had rendered to the Ispahbad an un¬ 
paralleled service. Thereupon the latter invited five hundred 
guests, including the donor of the cup, to a wine-party, and 
before each of them was set a cup shaped like it, but far 
better. The donor of the original cup apprehended the 
rebuke, apologized, and received back his gift together with 
twice its value in money. 

5. The Ispahbad Padhiisban 2 . He used daily to feed six 
hundred man in three detachments, 200 in the morning, 
200 at noon, and 200 at evening. ‘Abdff’llah Fadlawayh 
as-Sarwx had fled from Muhammed Yazi'd and sought refuge 
with him. He made him an allowance of 200,000 dirhams 
for “bread-money”, and continued it to his sons after he died. 

* Melgunof, p. 50, ad calc. Coins of both these kings are extant. See, 
besides the references given by Melgunof, Vol. v of the Collections Scienti- 
fiques tie I'Institut des Langues Orientates Vivantes , p. 123. 

2 Melgunof, pp. 50—51; NSldeke’s Sasaniden , p. 151, n. 2 ad calc. 
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Sayyids of the house of the Prophet who ruled 
in Tabaristan. 


i. Hasan b. Zayd b. Isma c il (called Jdlibu’l-hijdra, “the 
Stone-lifter”, because of his strength) b. al-Hasan b. Zayd 
b. al-Hasan b. ‘Alt' b. Abi Talib. He was born and grew up 
at al-Madfna, and was peerless in his time for courage, cunning 
and determination, as is strongly emphasized by [Ibn] Tabataba 
al- c Alawi in his book'called Ansabu Ashraji l-Amsar (“Pedi¬ 
grees of the Nobles of the Lands”). The cause of his in¬ 
surrection and occupation of Tabaristan (f. 45 a) will be 
mentioned in due course. One day when he had been bled 
Abu 1 * 3 l- c Amr the poet of Tabaristan ^clio) came before 

him and recited this verse: 


^ tJi 
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For those two couplets the poet received ten thousend 
dirhams a . 

2. Muhammad b. Zayd ad-DdH ila *l-Haqq, brother of the 
above. Volumes might be filled with his praises. Sayyid 
Imam-i-Muffd Abu Talib relates that he had a learned se¬ 
cretary called Abu D l-Qasim al-Katib al-Balkhi, noted for his 
eloquence and excellence, who used to say that this Prince 
so far excelled all others for whom he had acted as secretary 
that, to use his own expression, “I could have imagined 
that it was Muhammad the Prophet of God dictating one 
of his revelations.” ‘AbdnVAzfz al- c Ijli 3 ) composed in his 
honour a qasida in which occurs the following verse: 


1 Dhahir , p. 282. 

s See Dhahir , p. 282, where, at the beginning of the second bayt, 
stands for 


3 Dhahir , p. 296. 
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and received a gift of 30,000 dirhams. When Bakr b. 
c Abdu :> l- c Aziz al- c Ijlf, one of the great captains of that 
time, came before him at Amul, he alighted from his horse 
to do him honour, and Muhammad b. Zayd presented him 
with a million dirhams contained in a hundred bags, besides 
weapons and other presents. Every year he used to send a 
thousand 1 gold dinars to the shrines of c Alf, al-Hasan, al- 
Husayn, and other illustrious members of his family; and 
when the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (A. D. 847—861) destroyed 
the tombs of the Imams, he was the first who repaired them. 


Anecdote. 

One day he was sitting at the Pension Office ( Diwdn-i - 
c Ata) and distributing pay to the troops. They brought be¬ 
fore him a certain man, of whom he enquired to what 
tribe he belonged. “‘Abdu’sh-Shams,” replied the man. “To 
what family?” asked Muhammad b. Zayd. The man was 
silent. “Art thou then of the children of Mu c awiya?” he 
continued (f. 45^). The man answered in the affirmative. 
“By which son?” he further demanded. Again the man was 
silent. “Art thou then a son of Yazid?” he asked. “Yes,” 
answered the other. “O lad,” said the Da% “didst thou not 
perceive that thou should’st not be with the descendants 
of Abu Talib?” Instantly the Sayyids there present drew 
their swords to slay him; but the Da c f cried out at them, 
saying: “Mus c ab b. az-Zubayr was one day sitting distri¬ 
buting money when the herald annouftced a son of c Umar 
b. Jurmuz. ‘O Amfr,’ they exclaimed, ‘this son of Jurmuz 
is fearful and afraid because his father slew Zubayr.’ ‘He is 


1 B. has “thirty thousand”. 
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a man of great courage,’ replied Mus'ab, ‘since he has risked 
being slain in retaliation for my father’s death. Bid him 
approach, and take his gift, and depart in peace.’ Then he 
gave him his journey-money and a horse, and sent trusty 
attendants with him to c Iraq, lest he should be slain on 
the way by the descendants of Abu Talib, and dismissed him.” 

3. Hasan b. c Ali b. Hasan b. c Ali b. c Amr b. c All as-Sajjdd b. 
Husayn b. C AU b. Abi Talib , with the title of an-NasiriTl- 
Kabir , and the kunya of Abu Muhammad. His virtue, 
learning, asceticism, and piety, and the results of his gene¬ 
rosity, are still apparent in Gx'lan and Daylam, where also 
his way and doctrine command acceptance. His tomb, the 
College and Library which he founded, and the endow¬ 
ments bestowed by him, are still flourishing in Amul, while 
his grave is accounted holy, and visited by many pilgrims. 
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He had four sons, Muhammad (from whom he derived 
his kunya of Abu Muhammad) who died young, C AU ash- 
ShtTir (“the Poet”), Ahmad Abu l- Hus ay n , and Jafar Abit‘ 1 - 
Qdsim. Three of these left issue, and their descendants 
reigned for a long while in Gflan and Daylam. The genea¬ 
logy of each will be set forth in the (f. 46a) Kitab-i-Ansab. 
Ahmad b. an-Nasir was of the Imam! sect, and of his sons 
Abu Ja'far Muhammad, called Sahibu’l-Qalansmva (“the 
Wearer of the Persian hat”) dwelt in Daylaman, and Abu 
Muhammad al-Hasan, called an-Naqib, in Baghdad. Of the 
sons of C AH as-Sha c ir were Abu 'Abdr’llah Muhammad al- 
Utrush (yiojjLIi!), and Abu c Alf Muhammad b AH ash-Sha c ir, 
who held a distinguished position at Baghdad. The following 
verses are by him: 
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He was a man of many accomplishments, and has written 
much poetry, and he was for a long while in the companion¬ 
ship of the Imam al-Hasan b. All al- c Askari (the Eleventh 
Imam of the “Sect of the Twelve”, who died A. H. 260), 
from whom he received instruction. Amongst his disciples 
were Ibnm’l-Mahdi al-Mamtfrf and Abu 3 l- c Ala as-Sarwi, of 
whose accomplishments ath-Tha c alibi has spoken in the 
Yatimatud-Dahr l . The following is a specimen of his po¬ 
wers of repartee: 


•Jt L _jO qJ. 1 yu«^u ^LX^a-tw^a j' ^ 
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4. Sayyid Abiil-Husayn al-Mu ayyad Bt’llah ''Adudud- 
Dawla and Sayyid Abu Talib Yahya an-Ndtiq bt'l-Haqq, 
the sons of al-Husayn b. Harun b. al-Husayn b. Muhammad 
b. al-Qasim b. al-Husayn b. Zayd b. al-Imam as-Sibt al- 
Hasan b. c Alf b. Abf Talib. It is said that not one of the 
Prophet’s descendants who endeavoured by arms to claim 
his rights was more richly endowed with all the qualities 
requisite in an Imam than these two brothers. Sayyid Abu 
5 1 -Husayn carried on his propaganda in Daylaman, and all 
Gil and Daylam responded to it. His treatise on the Ex¬ 
cellence of c Alf b. Abi Talib is so eloquent and so well- 
reasoned that it might almost be described as a miracle. 
Of his other writings the best known are the KitdbiYt- 
Tajrid , the Kitabu''sh-Shark, the Kitdbii l-Bulgha, the Kitd- 
biit-Tabsira and the Kitabu l-Ifdda, all of which are still 


1 See the Damascus ed. of that work, Vol. iii, p. 278—282, where some 
account is given both of al-Utrush, and of Abu 3 l- c Ala as-Sarwi. 



in the hands of the Imams (f. 4 6b) and are eagerly studied 
by their disciples. The titles of his other less known works 
are omitted. His poems form a bulky volume. The following 
verses are his: 
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His early studies were pursued in Baghdad, first with 
Sayyid Abu 3 l- c Abbas, and then with the Qadi’l-qudat c Abdu 3 l- 
Jabbar al-Hamadanl. One night, when every one was asleep, 
he came to the house of the latter and awakened him to 
ask him a question on theology. “Did you come only for 
this?” enquired the QadL “Yes,” he answered, “I thought 
that I might perchance die to-night, being in doubt as to 
a matter of religious doctrine.” In his time Ibn Sukkara 1 
wrote the following qasida against the descendants of c Alf: 
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Sayyid Abirl-Husayn answered in the following verses: 
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* Called al-Hashimf, a descendant of C A11 b. al-Mahdf b. Abi Ja c far al- 
Mansi&r al- c Abbdsi. See de Slane’s translation of Ibn Khallikan, Volr^to; 
pp. 115 — 118 . 
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Ibnu’l-Khayr the Nasibi 2 answered this in a long qasida 
containing this verse: 
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The Qadi Abu 3 l-Qasim c Ali b. Muhammad at-Tanukhi, 
author of the Kitabu l-Faraj bada 3 sh-Shiddat (f. 47a) replied 
to this in the following poem: 
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2 Nasibi is a term of reproach applied by the Shi c ites (or Rafidis) to their 
opponents. 
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When Sayyid Abu^l-Husayn had occupied Daylaman and 
established himself therein, men of learning came from all 
parts of the world to profit by his conversation, so that he 
even sent a message to the Qddi'l-qud&t c Abdu 3 l-Jabbar 
bidding him swear allegiance to him. The Hakim al-Jaysham 1 
in his book entitled JildPitl-Absar relates that he died on 
Sunday, the day of c Arafa [i. e. the 9th of Dhu’l-Hijja], A. 
H. 421 (= Dec. 8, A. D. 1030), aged seventy years and 


1 Or Jathim , Juthaym , Jaytham , etc. See H. Kh.. N°. 4133, where a 
book named Jil&if l-Absar is mentioned by Abu Sa c id al-Hasan b. Muham¬ 
mad al-Chashmi (or “ yoshemi ”), who is perhaps identical with the author 
here mentioned. 
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odd, and that he was buried on the Monday, the z Idrtl- 
Adha (10 th of Dhu 3 l-Hijja) in his home at Lanka, where his 
tomb is still visible. His doctrine is still (f. 4 yb) followed 
by the people of that region, and the Ustundar Kay Ka 3 us 
and his descendants, and the people of Daylam generally. 

5 . Sayyid an-Ndtiq-bil-Haqq Abu Talib Yahya b. al- 
Husayn at- Tctir bi-tciyidi llah was ten years older than his 
brother Sayyid Mu c ayyad bf’llah, and was famous alike for 
his wisdom and his virtues. The father of these two bro¬ 
thers was of the Imamf sect, as were they also originally. 
This Sayyid received instruction first from Sayyid Abu 3 l- 
c Abbas, then from the great Imami teacher Shaykh Abu 
c Abdi D llah; and imparted it to c Abdu D l-Jabbar QadYl-qudat; 
and amongst the Zaydis there was no more learned seeker 
after truth. He taught for several years in the College in 
Gurgan, where his lectures were much frequented by the 
learned. Later he went to Daylaman, and when his brother 
died, allegiance was sworn to him. When he became Imam, 
Abud-Faraj c Ali b. al-Husayn wrote to him: 
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On his son, who died young, the Sayyid composed the 
following threnody: 
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Sayyid Abu Talib Yahya was born in A. H. 340 (== A. 
D. 951—2), and died in A. H. 422 (= A. D. 1031), aged 
82, less than a year after his brother. Of his philosophical 
works the best known are the Kitdbu 3 t-Tahrir, the Com¬ 
mentary on the Kitabu l-Mujzi , and the Kitdbu d-Dima z a 
(f. 48a). 

t 

6 . As-Sayyidu J l-Imdmu l-Faqihu l- c Alimii'l-Mutakallimu sh- 
Shcfir al-Hasan b. Hamza aKAlawi. His tomb is opposite 
the College of Zaynu 3 sh-Sharaf. King Ardashfr was induced 
to repair and renovate it by Sayyid Imam Baha 3 u 3 d-Din al- 
Hasan b. Mahdi al-Mamtiri. He was for many years in 
religious retirement at the shrine of the Imam c Alf b. Musa 
ar-Rida at Mash-had, in praise of which town he composed 
the following qasida : 
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He was commonly called Sayyid Abu 3 l-Qasim; and it is 
related that “the Great Nasir” (j**f yo\j), that most accom¬ 
plished and eloquent scholar, used to say, “Were it lawful 
to repeat the verses of anyone in one’s prayers, it would 
assuredly be the verses of Abu 3 l-Qasim!” 

i 

7. As-Sayyid Shamsu Ali Rasiili llah. He was a dervish, 
skilled in the traditions, and of ascetic and devout life. His 
tomb still stands outside the Gate, in the c Awamma-kuy 
quarter *aJbsv. ^Ou). Other learned Sayyids 

(? descendants of the above) contemporary with the author 
were: Sayyid DhahfruM-Di'n Nassdba of Gurgan, whose skill 
in scholastic theology and jurisprudence are recognized by 
all; Sayyid Ruknu 3 d-Dm of Sari; and his learned and vir- 
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tuous brother Sayyid SharafuM-Dfn, whose tomb is in the 
College of Sayyid Imam Khatfb, opposite Mashhad-i-Sar, 
and who did much to check the Zaydf and propagate the 
Imamf doctrines in those districts. 

8 . As-Sayyidti l-Imam Abu, Talib ath-Thtfir . He was one 
of five brothers, whose grandfather was called “Husayn the 
Poet” (^cLid! ^yy^s>). His brother was “the Great Nasir”, 
and his father was known as Muhammad al-Faris. Ndsir-i- 
Kabir’s daughter had a servant named c Umayr, and after 
the men of Gil and Daylam had taken Tabaristan from the 
Sayyids, this servant also revolted, went to Gflan, and gave 
over all his master’s property to be plundered. The men of 
Gflan rallied round him and forsook the Sayyid, who ex¬ 
pressed his feelings in the following verses: 
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Rulers of the house of Bawand. 

This section opens with a glowing panegyric on this 
noble family, whose court is described, in very florid lan¬ 
guage, as an ever-open refuge to the distressed and the 
unfortunate. 

i. The Ispahbad c Ahf u d-Dawla z Ali b. Shahriyar b. Qarin. 
His virtues, his doughty deeds, and how he secured the 
kingdom to himself in spite of jealous brothers and kinsmen 
will be mentioned subsequently. Amongst those who took 
refuge at his court were the following. Shirzdd 1 , son of 
Sultan Mas c ud (III) of Ghazna, who for a while shared the 
throne of Ghazna with Bahramshah (his brother). When 
he expressed a desire to perform the Pilgrimage to Mecca, 

1 See Lane-Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties , pp. 289 and 290. He reigned 
A. H. 508—509 (= A. D. 1114—1115). 
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the Ispahbad arranged his journey and supplied all that he 
needed day by day at every stage. After his return he 
was enabled to proceed once more to Ghazna. 

Sultan Mas'ud b. Muhammad the Seljuq, nephew of Sinjar, 
twice took refuge with the Ispahbad; first, when the Caliph 
[al-Mustarshid] was assassinated [A. H. $ 2 9 = A. D. 1135 ] 
he came thither with his son; secondly, when he quarrelled 
with Tughril, he brought his women-folk thither, and placed 
them in the hamlet of Aram (^!) in the palace of the Is- 
pahbad’s son Shah-i-Ghazl Rustam, while he himself received 
help to enable him to return to c Iraq. 

When Muhammad b. Malikshah died, all his sons took 
the oath of allegiance to Mahmud, and when he died they 
fell to fighting with one another, and Tughril, being de¬ 
feated, fled to his [the Ispahbad’s\ house. At the Pass 
(Darband ) of Kills he was stopped by C A11 b. Zarrln-Kamar, 
and his two brothers Muhammad and Abu Shuja c . He told 
then that he was flying from pursuing foes, but they told 
him that without the King’s permission he could not ad¬ 
vance. When news of this was sent to Shah-i-Ghazl Rustam, 
he at once rode out as far as the village of Maqsura, brought 
in Tughril, and sent him to Sari to his father the Ispahbad. 

Khwarazmshah-i-Sa c ld Muhammad had four sons, who, on 
his death, fell to quarrelling, and two of them fled to the 
Ispahbad, who heaped such favours upon them that men 
still talk of his bounty. 

The Amir ^Abdiir-Rahman Tugha-Turk (IAjCo) the Atdbek 
came to his court from Ardabll with a number of his re¬ 
tainers, and was hospitably entertained and then sent back 
along the coast to his kingdom. Tmadl the poet, who was 
the panegyrist of this Atabek, speaks of him as follows: 

'SSr&S* ^ 1 

1 MS. which must, I think, be wrong. 
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The Amir of Hilla, the son of Sadaqa “King of the 
Arabs”, one of the most puissant, noble, generous and high- 
minded princes of the world, accompanied by 200 of his 
mounted retainers, took refuge with the Ispahbad, who on 
the first day of his arrival sent him a present consisting of 
200 caparisoned horses, 300 coats and caps (s^LA, Li), 100 
girdles, swords, coats of mail, helmets, and suits of horse- 
armour, and 10,000 gold dinars. On another occasion Ba¬ 
raka (adf), the brother of the above-mentioned Amir, came 
to beg the Ispahbad to intercede for him with the Caliph, 
whom he had offended. The Ispahbad did so, obtained for 
him a written pardon and assurance of safety, and supplied 
him with money and other necessaries to take him back to 
his kingdom. 

When Qatfrmish rebelled against the Sultan, he 

confided his brothers, children and women-folk to the Is- 
pahbad's, care; they received from him the utmost kindness 
and attention, and, when it was safe, were sent back to 
their home. 

2. The Ispahbad Nusratu d-Din Rustam, son of the above. 
He was, according to the author, the greatest ruler of Ta- 
baristan since the time of Ferfdun and Minuchihr, and the 
greatest possessor of treasures since Khusraw Parwfz. His 
power extended from Jajarm, Gurgan, Bistam and Damghan 
to Muqan. He was the first of this House to sit on a 
throne at his receptions. Even in the author’s time there 
remained forty castles filled with the gold and jewels and 
other precious things which he had amassed. When Kay- 
ka 3 us Ustundar, with the approval of his chief judge, revolted 
against him, he marched to Ruyan to meet him, devastating 
and setting fire to the whole country. On this the Ispahbad 
Khurshfd b. Abu’l-Qasim Mamtfrf composed the following 
verses in the dialect of Tabaristan 1 : 

1 Variants: B. before ; C. for ; B. Jjjl; 
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After the death of Sinjar, his nephew Sulayman Shah 
fled from Mahmud Khan, the successor of Sinjar and his 
sister’s son, and took refuge with the Ispahbad Rustam 
while he made preparations for attempting to recover c Iraq. 
During the two months that he spent there, he and his 
followers were entertained daily at tables set in the Maydan- 
i-Tapan, till he had collected 20,000 man of Gilan, Daylaman 
and other parts of Tabaristan. The Ispahbad further sup¬ 
plied him with the necessary arms, stores and munitions of 
war, brought him to Ray, and set him on the throne. The 
amirs of 'Iraq and Adharbayjan gathered round him, and 
Ray and Sawa were surrendered to the Ispahbad. When 
Sultan Mahmud Khan learned his absence from Tabaristan, 
he marched thither with all Sinjar’s amirs. In two days 
the Ispahbad hastened thither from Ray, and encamped at 
the hamlet of Kusan at the foot of the Castle of Ab-Dara; 
and one night gave permission to king Qarin (^IssL&oLj) 
to attack the Turks with 400 ghulams and 500 men of Ba- 
wand. These penetrated to Sultan Mahmud’s quarters, in¬ 
flicting considerable losses on the Seljuq troops. Next day 
Mahmud sent his kinsman MTayyid Ayi Aba to attack and 
plunder Sari. The Ispahbad sent his son Hasan SharafTl- 
Muluk by way of Lakash-i-Mihrawan to lie in ambush for 
the raiders, who fell into the ambush. A thousand Turks, 
including a kinsman of Sultan Mahmud, were taken captive, 
while Mu 3 ayyid, with a few followers, succeeded in effecting 

A. om. C. iXXjy; B. ^ j A. om. [aOjf J , B. substitutes sq 

C.^lo for 
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his escape. The Ispahbad treated the prisoners kindly, 
bestowed on them robes of honour, and sent them to 
Mahmud Khan with the following message: “Our people 
are independent house-holders, and what they do is done 
without our sanction.” Mahmud than sent one of his chief 
nobles, “Azi'z-i-Tughra 3 !, to the Ispahbad, and it was agreed 
that in consideration of the sum of 20,000 dinars the Sultan 
should withdraw to Gurgan, and that the Ispahbad should 
pay over this sum to the tithe-collectors ( muhassilan ). When 
Mahmud had retired to Gurgan, the Ispahbad drove away 
the collectors, bidding them say to their master, “We gave 
up the money for [fear of] their maces” 

efcj \sj. ? tpl 

The trouble which at this juncture broke out in Khurasan 
prevented Sultan Mahmud from taking any further steps; 
and he was nick-named in Tabaristan “Mahmud the Wheat- 
crusher” {gandum-kiib), because his soldiers, finding no bread, 
used to cut and crush the ears of wheat which they found, 
and eat them. 

Rashidu D d-Dfn Watwat, the Court-poet and secretary of 
Atsiz Khwarazm-shah, composed many qasidas in praise of 
the Ispahbad, who in return used each year to send him 
500 dinars, a turban and coat ( jubba ), and a fully caparisoned 
horse. He composed the following qasida on the occasion 
when the Ispahbad went to Ray and seated Sulayman 
Shah on the throne: 
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On another occasion, when the Ispahbad went to Ray, 
set his own governor over it, and held it for a year and a 
half, Rashi'd-i-Watwat composed and sent to him the following 
poem: 

5 5— w * O O 00 -, — 505 — 5 5 — ff 500 O - Oo— — 5 — 

lXjI i^ma^Ju iikJiL> 3 ^3 i i .Aii l A , r?»iU ^lX-xJLj iiVJLxX>- 

5 5— - — 0 500 — O— 5555 50— 5 X—Oo — 5 — — 

—3y> _s * * .*-H c J-ito »—Oj—ji (_)isL*aJt ijUjU _j 

555— 0 5 0O 55 — —O— w 5 — O w O 5 — wO - — 

Q , .* .♦■ 1-MA + ll L^j iijij ^gi *_i!yt i^XJ 

5 5— - OO — Off G— — — -j — 0 w — Oo G 5 Off — 

g3_4_j ^La-jCJI L^jUi-X—JG _3^J1 ^ 

5 5 — — 5 — 0 5 Co — O — — w— — G w f 5 — 5 — Ow o w- -c5 — 

3—^ 3 jaxJi l-aao tiUi3 3 »o 3—^ 3 f» ^ laJ I l\g> i^LUs 
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y 2 ^. 3 •) 

3 3 — -5 -0 5 ,- o£ 5 O — — 

^-LJ # fSjA—!( ^—3t cr ^Jx 


j;^' *-*-& S “§] 

5 op w 5 5-o — — — -- 

j*_*_ji jj: ^ j.b'^t (_giA-a <^v-*aj 


The following verses are from a qasida which the same 
poet composed in honour of the Ispahbad when he took 
the Castles of Mihrfn and Man c ur-kuh (s^f ^oU-s) from the 
Assassins: 


J — — — w -O 7 a 3 7 — C -O — E— ( j- O — 

lNc>!^w aut^'bJ A>Lo^f ^g$Lj juoli Lit 

5 -5-0 5 5-- 0 — — OC — w — 3<5-0>3— O — — — 

lX-jIlXXvJI go tt <31 xJJxj < 3 ^-Ij CT^° 3 


O 0-0 3 5 I 


lX_c !jl jW*^db 3 fwJLc *Ap> 

5 —0.0 -- 5 <J — 3 — 3 3—— — . 5-0 w -O .—■ 0 5-5 

tXJjjJi q-aJjLLJ C^-* *c? ^ Uj &_jl^-g„C ^cA-tt ^oA-it SyoO Lit 

iA_ 5 1 L*-o Q_k_*_c!^JLJ 1—jlsl_if! _5 J—$^JU 1 ^ •& C->U 

5 — — 5 3w 3 ------ — — — —0 3— — 3 — 

A—it ^_3 q— o' - ♦ ^ ^ m> &_jLjAx: ^ liLlLwJ 

3 — — ——o-o — CP w 3 — G — —, — — 0-0 -/s— 5 5 - 

i-N— jS-s 0_S> ^ ^JlJLjT 0—g o 

A—**t^—> s'—*—*ot —:>t ypfjj Lfj XJjA^o ^LJL*Jt ^>_,yJo 

Oo_ly> ^Jp 3 0-tij tX/ols? k\j 3 l 0, j-Cj LS^ C!A ^ :> 

5 —— 030 3 — O £■ rC — - 3 — O — — G — 0 3 0 3 __ o5 ~o — 3—0 — 

3 - 3 - G ( — - -—&-- 0 3 3 0-53 - O-o - - 3 —O — - 

A-cli ^jLv^Xj ^ Jo ^cAjtif oAx 5 ^ ^5 

A—cf^_iLi) o'—*jA—♦-JJ »A- £ . 4 -/o ^ ■• f*^A-g-wj 

3 --3 0- G 0- 03 3 O-- o - - 3 o - G °. - O 3 3- O - - 

i-N-ilj J-S> 0*J v^> 3 jyj 0-*J UJ^>—c j-Xlg—tO 

^[s_j oL ^Li Jt j-Xi-« 3 g-—«w!j^ oL * '^Llil j-jCjui 

3 - - ° " O - 0 -= o£ 3 5 - 0-5 - T SO) — O — O 3 3 5 

A-^U ^fAjLX ^AOXJ} J^l 20P A^i 3 

5 . -7 1 0 . Y? ., "f " . I "T " °rT o 5 -o —03 — - oc- 

AxLc ^C-oL^ ^3 LgJ o^'_5 y^Lw s^-xaj Lgi vo-^—iL^ 


— p-o — O 


— 3- 


lXjsl**Ji 'l_g—L-0 0-Jt\JJ iiuX-fj—« i—X-j'ljyto 8iX_=» 1A--S3-—« 

jLlil 3 05^ ^ JCsd' ls^j 




The author says that, through many Arabic-writing poets 
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have praised the House of Bawand, he has only cited Ra- 
shid-i-Watwat because he was the greatest and most famous 
of their panegyrists, and because his own eulogies would be 
discounted by reason of his connection with the Dynasty, 
and the country over which it ruled. 

One of the customs of the Ispahbad Rustam was that at 
the close of a wine-bout he would give permission to his 
boon-companions to take what they liked from his treasury. 
On one such occasion his kinsman the Amir SabiquM-Dawla 
c Ali Gilkhwaran, c Ali Rida the chamberlain (^=jO and 

his sons, As c adu 3 d-Din Husayn “the madman” (< iiwana ), the 
Nidham Muhammad and the Qiwam Faramarz went together, 
when they rose up from drinking, to the treasury, but found 
that all the money and jewels and most precious things 
had been already taken, and that only some bundles 
of silk were left. So each of them took three bundles of 
silk on their backs and twisted the contents of another 
round their feet. Being thus heavily laden, certain wits 
likened them to asses carrying bales of merchandise, and 
Bdrbad-i-Jaridi, the Tabari poet, extemporized the following 
couplet over them in the dialect of Tabaristan: 

f’ <j& ^ 

Another of the Ispahbad’s customs was that he would 
not suffer poets to recite his praises in his presence, saying, 
“They falsely ascribe to me deeds which I never performed, 
and thereby I am put to shame.” At length a poet named 
Mudhafifari came from Khurasan and said, “I will praise 
you for deeds that you have done,” and he than recited a 
poem beginning: 

For each couplet he was rewarded with ten gold dinars, 
and he also received a horse, a coat ( 1 * 5 ) and a hat (s^b'). 


5 
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3- The Ispahbad Tdjdl-Muluk C AU b. Marddwlj. 

He was sent by his father to Merv in the reign of Sin- 
jar, who gave him his sister in marriage, and held him so 
dear that he would not go forth from his palace until he 
had first seen him. On his father’s death, he was made 
ruler of the Castle of Jahina and the country round about 
Tammfsha ^ On the death of Sinjar, Sulayman 

Shah, who succeeded to the Seljuq throne, first took refuge 
with him. 

Mardawfj was one of the hardest and most expert riders 
ever seen. He would sometimes, on mounting, put a gold 
coin between each foot and the stirrup and gallop till mid¬ 
day without letting either slip out. One day when he and 
Sulayman Shah were encamped together at Gulpayagan, 
there was a wager between them, the former betting a 
certain Arab horse, 4000 royal dindrs , and 100 silken 
garments, etc., against a favourite slave belonging to the 
latter. Mardawfj won the wager, but at once sent back the 
slave-boy mounted on the Arab horse fully caparisoned, 
and accompanied by two other slaves. The great poet An- 
warf composed in his praise, besides other poems, the 
qasida beginning: 

^ ^ w - O _ Cl-_ 

J'A'jij jOuSjo -A jT 

In the service of Sultan Mas c ud the Seljuq was a certain 
champion called Sabiq of Qazwfn, whose fame had spread 
throughout “Iraq, Arabia and Khurasan. Him the Ispahbad 
induced to enter his service, giving him Bistam, Damghan 
and Jajarm in order that he might combat the Assassins. 
This Sabiq was very prodigal, and on one occasion he 
wrote to the Ispahbad complaining that he lacked money 
to pay his troops. The Ispahbad turned to his nobles and 
said, “He is an ocean (in munifence): what adequate gift 
can one confer on the ocean ? Let 20,000 dindrs be now 
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sent to him, and let an order be written that henceforth 
all that he can conquer in those regions shall be his, together 
with the fief-holds there.” 

4. The Ispahbad c Ald c iTd-Dawla Hasan b. Rustam b. c Ali. 

He also was a man whose generosity and statesmanship 
“had transcended perfection by several parasangs.” His only 
fault was that he was too impetuous and self-confident, which 
qualities brought disaster both on him and his subjects. Yet: 


O > — — CS — 3 

iAxj 


o S so — 

q! ^L*iaS 6 




When 'II-Arslan Khwarazmshah died (A. H. 568 == A. D. 
1172), and his son Tukush wrested the throne of Khwarazm 
from his brother Sultan Shah Mahmud, the latter with his 
mother took refuge with the Ispahbad, who came to Tam- 
misha to meet them, and sent forward his governors and 
officers from Gflan and the districts of Ray with presents, 
while in the plain of Ganji'na, as far as Ispid Daristan, for 
a distance of a parasang, he caused such a feast to be spread 
as no man ever saw before or since. 

5. The Ispahbad Husamtld-Dawla weld-Din Ardashlr b. 
Husayn ’. He reigned for 35 years over Tabaristan. — Eu¬ 
logy of his virtues and talents. 

After the death of the Atabek Muhammad b. llduguz, 
Sultan Tughril (II) b. Arslan, in consequence of a dispute 
which arose between him and his brother Qizil Arslan, 
wrote from “Iraq: 

—o 5 — o — — G jo— — 5 — — # —S o — > — oE o — « > — 

^ rr -2 r . I<3j; 

—o ) w) — — JO«£> —— — — G JO— — A — — 

The Ispahbad, in response to this appeal, being encamped 
at Dih-i-Fulul in Larijan, sent out his amirs and nobles to 


1 Lower, “ Hasan ”, which seems to be correct. 

1 A-B -tff- 
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Ray to meet the Seljuq king, and himself went forward to 
Lar, where, on meeting him, he alighted from his horse, 
brought his royal guest to Fulul, and there enthroned and 
entertained him royally. Qizil Arslan, hearing of this, sent 
TzzuM-Din Yahya to Ardashir to persuade him, by reminding 
him of the favours which he had formerly received from 
his father and brother, to arrest and bind Tughril and sur¬ 
render him to his antagonist, promising the Ispahbad in 
return for this service the rule of Ray, Sawa, Qum, Kashan 
and Qazwin, and full authority over Traq and Adharbayjan. 
The Ispahbad indignantly rejected the proposal that he 
should betray his guest, and after a while sent Tughril to 
Damghan and Bistam, bidding his officers there supply all 
his needs day by day until he reached his capital. 

In A. H. 579 (= A. D. 1183—4) an ambassador named 
Khujand (?), with two companions, came from the Maharaja 
of India to the Ispahbad, stating that an c Alawi of the 
Imami (Shffite) sect had come to that country to endeavour 
to persuade men to his views, and had prevailed in argument 
against their doctors; whereupon the Maharaja had despatched 
a letter to “the just and upright king in Tabaristan, who 
is descended from the Kisras (House of Sasan), and who 
holds this doctrine” with an embassy of 40 persons, of 
whom 38 had perished on the way. At the command of 
the Ispahbad, the answer to this letter was written at great 
length by Sayyid BahaVd-Din al-Hasan b. al-Mahdt al- 
Mamtiri, who was living at this time. A long extract from 
this letter, written in very florid Arabic, and celebrating 
the praises of Tabaristan and its ruler Ardashir, here fol¬ 
lows. Indeed it seems to have been not so much a letter 
as a tract, bearing the formal title Risalatiil-Huniid, ft 
ijabati dciwa dhawi 3 l- c Anted (“the Epistle to the Indians in 
reply to the pretensions of the obdurate”). 

On one occasion Nuru 3 d-Din Sabbagh came to the Ispah- 
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bad as an ambassador from Tukush b. 'II-Arslan at Dawlat- 
abad near Sari, (f. 5 6 b) and there he caused a pulpit to 
be erected and preached a sermon, concluding with the 
following verse: 

jJj j-j jj *XjL> 

Indeed, says the author, there was never a more law- 
abiding (j.jyv.jlj) king than he. His capital was at Sari, 
where dwelt his ministers, and where was situated their 
diwan, called the Diw&n-i- Wasl. Every year he used to 
disburse in pensions more than 100,000 gold dinars, and 
every Friday, wherever he might be, he used to give 100 
dinars out of the palace treasury to the Minister of Justice 
(jiAail y-Jii), who used then to go to the public square 
(maydan) and distribute the money amongst the most de¬ 
serving persons whom he found waiting there. Sayyids, 
men of learning, poets and literary men used to flock to 
his court with books, poems and prayers which they desired 
to lay before him; and amongst the most distinguished men 
who were his pensioners were Sayyid 'IzzuM-Dm Yahya, 
the judges (sLiai) of Ray, and the Shaykhu 3 l-Islam Ruknu 3 d-Di'n 
J,Ls\S>(?), each of whom used to receive 700 dinars, a fully 
caparisoned horse, a turban and a cloak ( jubba ), Khwaja Imam 
Faqih-i-Al-i-Muhammad Abu 5 l-Fadl Rawandi, Sayyid Murtada 
Kashani, Afdalu 3 d-Dm Mahabadf, the judges of Isfahan, the 
family of the poet Shafarwuh, and all the Sayyids of Qaz- 
win, Abhar and the districts round Kharaqan. From Egypt, 
Syria and Arabia also two or three thousand c Alawfs used 
to come yearly to pass the winter in Tabaristan, where 
they received free entertainment, clothes and money for 
their expenses. When the Ispahbad rode out, these c Alawfs 
marched beside him in ranks, and whatever boon any one 
of them craved was granted to him, the Ispahbad saying, 
“In all the world these have no other door than this court; 
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give them therefore what they need.” On one occasion he 
gave a sum of 29,000 dindrs of Amul from his treasury to 
enable poor c Alawi's of both sexes to marry. Every year 
at the season of the Pilgrimage, also, he used to disburse 
the following 1 sums: 

For “water-money” (J-w-w J), 4 °°° dindrs; and his 
standard was carried side by side with that of the Caliph, 
while the standards of all the other kings and rulers of the 
time followed behind. 

For the Amirul-Hajj, or Leader of the Pilgrimage, 2000 
dindrs and a fully caparisoned horse, in substitution for the 
tax which they used to levy on the pilgrims; and a herald 
used to proclaim. “All the pilgrims are the freed men of 
the King of Mazandaran.” 

For the Shrine ( mashhad) of Samarra, or Surra man red a, 
500 dindrs. 

For the Shrine of c Abdu 3 l- c Adhim in Ray, 200 dindrs. 

For the Graves of Quraysh, 300 dindrs. 

For the Shrines of the sons of the Imam Hasan at Ma- 
da 3 in, 200 dindrs *. 

For the Shrine of c Ali b. Abi Talib, 2000 dindrs. 

For the Shrine of Salman the Persian at al-Mada^in, 150 
dindrs. 

For the Shrine of Imam Husayn at Kerbela, 6000 dindrs. 

For the Shrine of Abu D l-Hasan c Ali b. Musa al-Baqir (sic), 
1000 dindrs 2 . 

For the Amirs of Mecca, 200 dindrs for turbans and 
cloaks. 

For the Shrine of the Ka c ba and the water-carriers 

w £■ 

(liu* s m if 1000 dindrs. 

For the pigeons" of Mecca, the produce of a village, mill 
and hot bath. 


1 Inserted in B. 


2 Omitted in B. 
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(olXwjfl-yo j^xa^ 5 O^J oOj J5 ajLo^ 3 sO sdLo 

For the poor of Mecca, 5 bales (MjJ) of silk. 

For al-Mach'na, 3000 dinars. 

For the Shrines of the Imams buried at al-Baqi c , 1000 
dinars. 

For the poor of al-Madina, the value of 5 bales (aw^,) 
of silk. These bales were sold in Baghdad, and the money 
thus obtained was spent on linen which was divided 

amongst the poor. 

The most eminent of contemporary poets, Dhahiru’d-Din 
Faryabi, has many qasidas in praise of this Ispahbad, 
amongst them the following: 


1)—^ a—^ slX-a-a-w 

s. 

iA__ 5>0 j\. X _j a_slj jXj ]j _$ 

Jj^= kS ]yll jo 

l\_5>0 Jj _Q Ij 1 * iQ oL , . ^ ' 

pf soLcs siA_jO 

1X^0 UV-ilj csy - " ^jl—*—^ > 

jLs^ j*u\—( j*—^-ai L 

Jv_5>0 J&jo ur* cr* 

0^0 j.Uw acXjl ^jo » 


iXSO iiLU )r* 

jt s—djS> a— 5 " >Jic sOyi** 

lX_S> 0 J—rSLJLi) ,Jj tyOj m j 1 « «. 

y OjhXjl ^O aoy> 


^0 ^ 


zr - 
aUu «r 


(JT^ 


U 


l\— !£0 ^1. w \ &—jL—aOj—- av ^ ^LX-J 
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jS\ IjVj * V _01 yli 

•> Jh- 1 ^) (*->j j 

l\£o J^iS^S ¥) dyS {j**~y* *> 

Sj-j J^-£c>j==> u>L> 1 —Ll. c liL-L-o 

i> 0 j>y J-5; u^-'-^ 1 ^ ^ o T y 

lX—P j> ^L,.a_£ j—*—cl qL-Lav Leas 

l>j_J q! |» —a-? Oi-XX—£ Js g Lx— w 

i-X—&3 ^1_iaj> ^lilbLs! i_xh> *£=a 

<^$Laj 3*_yb {£***** lALo (J*3j C 

lA^O ^LXjt lw«~S y> JwWjJ * g —< 

(jiXSAjJ X^—tU eX-illj L? _£j lX«5 J 

i_\_SO ^L_XLrfiL£=3 ^jjIj 5 J-lois j»l—w-J> 

^ Oj-J Xv ^X—»—*—■$ A__ A " ttt_A~J r _f' 

A-SO j\jJLm\ O* 2 ^ 7' U^y> Jaa=* j 
lX-o ^S\a£> &f~ O^iC i^jjlXc 

—50 J _a_a_i! ^J> Jj] \JtzrZjjuc _J 

S^J*—L—si—ae—o lX_j ^j<T ^y > -f l> ^-AX? 

^\— 5 o ^ 1—? *i L—X -5 ^ 

l5j^ o* xs'-t* *-*-it J _y 

i_X_SO ^IlX-jLj ^ » r tjj‘ Ciy=zs x 

After the poet had been for some time at the Ispahbad’s 
court, and. had received at his hands many favours, he 
asked and received permission to visit the Atabek Qizil 
Arslan, son of the Atabek llduguz, who was at that time 
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in possession of Traq and Adharbayjan. There he composed 
a qasida in which occurred the following verse: 

jO idlw aO l\ju »S lXjL& 

X-—jjlo j j — »*. —: > *- $ i l . i 

(f. 5 8a) Some of the servants of the Ispahbad Ardashfr were 
present when this poem was recited before Qizil Arslan, and 
they sent a copy of it to their master, who thereupon sent 
the poet ioo dindrs, a fully caparisoned horse, a necklace, 
a cap and a coat. 

Nobles and notables of Tabaristan. 

1. ‘Abdallah al-Husayn b. Sahl, known as Taji Duwayr 

cijydt). His yearly income was 200,000 dindrs. 
One night at Amul some of the courtiers and boon-com¬ 
panions of the Ispahbad came to visit him, and he bestowed 
on them 500 silken garments, and wrote them a cheque for 
20,000 dindrs-. 

isilXd jLuO 

One day his master the Ispahbad Padhusban went out 
hunting, and was beset by a number of petitioners ( 0 Lil=ux>), 
of whom he asked, “whom do ye seek ?” Being answered that 
they sought the Ispahbad in order to lay their needs before 
him, he said: “If ye seek the Ispahbad who is king and ruler, 
and who has wealth, servants, retinue, pomp, glory and a merry 
life (u-y> l then it is Tajl Duwayr at Amul; but if 
you seek that one who night and day is with his falcons, 
his cheetahs and his dogs, then it is I.” 

2. Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. al-Marzuban constructed, out of 
his own income, most of the roads and bridges of Tabaristan 
and Ruyan. 

3. Muhammad b. Mtisa b. Hafs. The daily expenditure 
of his kitchen at Amul was 1000 dindrs, and at his own 
charges he sent 1000 pilgrims to Mecca, whom he fed so 
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delicately during the journey thither that in the middle of 
the desert they had fresh fish and cress from Tabaristan 
to eat. 

I 

4. Abu Sddiq Harim b. c Ali al-Amuli visited Mecca in 
this same fashion. 

i 

5. c Ali b. His ham al-Amuli visited Mecca in this same 
way in the days of c Abdu 3 llah al-Ma’mun, and every day 
in the desert heralds proclaimed, “Come to the banquet of 
the Amfr!” And at his table men of note and persons of 
no consequence alike sat down as his guests. Al-Ma°mun 
ordered that no one in Baghdad should sell him fire-wood 
or cress, but he brought paper to burn instead of fire-wood, 
and in place of cress he garnished his table with green silk 
torn up into shreds. 

6. Sahl b. al-Marzuban possessed Larijan, He constructed a 
road through country which before his time was impracticable 
both in summer and winter, by cutting and tunnelling the 
mountains, making bridges, and building rest-houses; and made 
this road the best and safest. 

Learned man of Tabaristan. 

1. Muhammad b. Jarir dt- Tabari, the celebrated author 
of the great History, the great Commentary, the Dhaylul- 
Mudhayyal *, and other works. All men of learning agree 
that no nation has produced so great a scholar as him. It 
is said that 400 riding-camels might daily be seen waiting 
at the gate of his house in Baghdad, belonging to sons of 
the caliphs, kings, ministers and amirs, besides some 30 
mules, each watched by an Abyssinian groom, the owners 
of all these having come thither to glean what they could 
from Tabari’s incomparable learning. 

1 See the Introduction to de Goeje’s monumental edition of Tabari’s An¬ 
nals , pp. xiii—xv. It is called here in our MS. JwJiAilj J-jAit ^. 
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2. 1 mam-i-shahid (“the Martyr”) Fakhru l-Isldm c Abdul- 
Wahid b. Ismcfll Abdl-Mahasin, who is called “the second 
Shafi'i”, and for whom the Nidhanuffl-Mulk built a college 
at Amul which still flourished in the author’s time. Of him 
Abu 3 l-Ma c aH of Juwayn said: ids' He was 

the author of many works on Jurisprudence, the Ascetic 
Life, and other religious subjects, of which more than 40 
volumes are in general circulation. His acuteness and dis¬ 
cernment are illustrated by the following story, which also 
explains how it happened that he incurred the resentment 

of the Assassins (yvcbb sJobb) and perished by the daggers 
of their fiddis-. 

9 y^-cbLo blX-s-IsLd kS b 3 ) 

_j *£jt yi nd iOiwjj bbl/ •, lNJlXxaIL 

UibLi?. . tX-lLo bib yZ 3 ji *-dc 

Clbbb jbb' 2ulc 3 < 3 ^^ 

o o— . 

(^jyc j> qULo! < JujljCw^ (jyoyS- s^lj Joil^ qjJjj 1 b lX-&Ij ^yf^A 
•, oL\-£-J •) _5 ^ ,\y y- 

yS i Is 

lj ^-w Jo ^5! 5 lXj^o 

^ b’Lsai ^ 4_X—iCiL JL*| j yi jybJ+>*A 

2 jjjjj 4 JojJoal 

lXJ^|^-^V« 1 y bo qJI } Iav^J &a)*C 

t * y-$ _5 8^1/£ Lo s^-LXs L05 v^—vrfuXPLw lX-a^>° a | r i 

b* tiLi aS Ojf J\ oXj(A-^Wjj jU i^i_X*^\Lo 

^ 1^1 J ^-*3 LXa^wl 0-ij 

^ LX-joLX-w^-aj b* qL^oI 

1 Qur 3 4 n, iv, 156. 
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v^A-^1 ^ ^jlXj Jvxf ^«L> »^« r xaii^ jC> ji ^u\*j 

^Lcioj sJLJ-i O tf yyS£ ^ lA—xX-uOyf' ‘ ^ .‘ 7 ■" t^j»L«f 

< |.lXiJ Lpjyj solfi 

3. The Qadi l-qudat AbiiFAbbds ar-Riiydni. He was Chief 
Judge in the time of Shamsu 3 l-Ma c ah' Qabus (A. H. 366—403 
= A. D. 976—1012), and his descendants still exercise 
judicial functions in Tabaristan. Many anecdotes are told 
of him, of which the one here outlined is included amongst 
the stories printed at the end of Forbes’ Persian Grammar 
(London, 1869, pp. Va— M, Story Lxxi). 

Religious leaders (Imams) of Tabaristan. 

1. Ibn Mahdi Mdmtiri. His grave at Mamtlr had been 
visited by the author. 

2. Muhammad al-Yazdddi. His writings are so well known 
as to need no mention. 

3. Ibn Furak, the preacher of the Masjid-i-sdldr at Amul. 
The pulpit which still stands there by the mihrab was 
erected for him. “I have heard,” says the author, “from my 
master Ibrahim b. Muhammad Nasihl, that the Sahib [Isma c ll 
b.] c Abbad, prompted by fanaticism, arrested and imprisoned 
him in a darkened house at Ray. Abu Ishaq of Isfara^in 
the scholastic philosopher ( mutakallim ) used at this time to 
go to the Sahib and hold discussions with him every day. 
One day while they were thus engaged in a garden, the 
discussion turned on the ‘creation of actions’ (Jlxs’it oiL>). 
The Sahib stretched out his hand, picked an apple from a 
tree, and said, ‘Is not this my act?’ (f. 59^) ‘If it be thine act,’ 
replied Abu Ishaq, ‘restore it to the same place.’ The Sahib, 
unable to reply to this, said, ‘Ask thy boon.’ ‘My boon,’ 
said the other, ‘is [Ibn] Furak.’ The Sahib immediately 
ordered his release; whereupon he came to Amul.” There 
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he remained till the end of his life, and then the Salar 
built for him the Mosque still known as the Salar’s Mosque. 
While in prison Ibn Furak composed two books on Scho¬ 
lastic Philosophy jJLc). He is buried in the quarter of 

C AH Kalawa xLsv.) above the Dome of the Cross¬ 
roads jAm). 

4. The Qddt'l-qudat AbiT l-Qdsim al-Bayyai. He was re¬ 
markable for his knowledge in Jurisprudence, Scholastic 
Philosophy, Poetry, Epistolary style and Philosophy. He 
wrote, both in prose and verse, in Arabic, Persian and the 
dialect of Tabaristan. 

5. The Great Master Abu 3 1 -Faraj c Ali b. al-Husayn b. 
Hindu l . Though his ancestors came from Qum, he himself 
was born and brought up in Tabaristan. His grave *is at 
Astarabad, in a house which was his property. Of him al- 
Bakharzi says: 

‘*1 ^ 

The following are the best-known and most widely read 
of his works: 

Jy-tt _j jTAlt \_jLa-T < IwiLaS" < ujIaS" 

^ iuK 1_iLxs" < X-s-Lwi! ujlxf ‘ v 1 

1 _j lijjt &LLvjJS ubS" ‘ 

Besides these he has written much on Philosophy, Medi¬ 
cine and Philology, and his collected poems amount to 
15,000 couplets, or even more, “pure as limpid water and 
like unto lawful magic.” His Arabic treatises form five vo¬ 
lumes in his writing. 

solgi wU?. Jwot t_gLoS s 

Ojj ^ 

I He died, according to ,H. Kh ., in A. H. 410 or 420 (A. D. 1019 or 1029). 
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\_3L> yi Ulc jt 3 L^JLw •> 

i_\j 4 ^y« _jt 


3 0 V~ ,- O w 3 — ‘J — U -• OC O w >0 •«-.»■ 

0*-$\-A 3 Oj-w ^La£25 ^La-T j»^--j-x-CCof ^-5 U-ww 

3 0 3 O«0 ^-0-0 )£ O 3 3 .—- O 3 3 O-C - 3 ^ 03 3»£ - 

3 ^ c^ f -^ S HV^ -5 ,r J ? u> c^ ! !i3 l r-^ 1 -* 


6. TAf Imam c Abdiil-Qadir al-Jurjani, concerning whom 
al-Bakharzf says:. 

SCU^i ^ XjX^t sJbey % 2silX*j 3 JcCob! ^£. v;idiRjt 

,3 _j_gi OjJic juj io^aj 3 j»oLljtit i_a_-J 3 3 

< ^>Um j.lJ*!it ,3 OjiiJt jJLitSi _fS> Ju "Ji jjjxJI xJj: 
His grammatical works include the Jumal and its com- 

I 

mentary, the commentary on the Idah-i- c Adudi , and the 
Talkhts. Some of his poems are cited in the Dumya [tul- 
Qasr of al-Bakharzi]. 

7. Abu Sa c id Mudhaffar b. Ibrahim. He was a learned 
jurisconsult, and was for some time attached to the Sahib 
[ c Isma c ll] b. c Abbad, after whose death he sought the patron¬ 
age of Abu Talib Harun ath-Tha 3 ir al- c Alawl, who bestowed 
on him ample favours, and dismissed him to his home, but 
he was unfortunately drowned in the Caspian Sea while 
crossing to Abasgun. These verses are his: 

3 - oS ~ O Cl -- 3—3 o£ ~ oS G o c 

^kX-£ it—toj Ljlj 3 

3 _ o — «• — - G<« w _ — _ o»o 3 o ^ o 5 O _ _ 

^Lu 0^5 j!j_c 

3 -31 3 G«o — — O 3 w 3 w -S _ 3 O — 

Al-Bakharzl gives an account of him in the Dumyatul- 
Qasr, and cites these verses which occur in a qasida com¬ 
posed by him in praise of Qabus: 

. o £ »o o — 0 o — 

(JaCSL iXi>bM Jjto 3 * h *» * *i 3 ,r a ,wt 

0 ^0-0 3 0 3 .- — O-S O — _ w S 

ijwc o>dl 3 +..l /> i3 ^33-Sf l< 3 f 

— o T - - © 3 3 o- 3 O 5 — 33 - - - O - Q£ w 

j*-J 0 ] 3 /cJLOU* cJLlJ ^ 
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Mention is also made of his son Abu 3 l-Majd and his bro¬ 
ther AbuT-Faraj al-Mudhafifar b. Ismail, the jurisconsult, 
traditionist, anchorite and man of letters. 

8. c Adl b. z AbdiIlldh; 9. Abu Sa c d as-Saydaldni; 10. Abu 
Hanifa Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Astarabddi Barf-i- 
Jurjdni : 

— J O -O- 3 o 

- o 

x -j Lo JULo l»3 1 LM ^..1 aj 

1 . 0^3 & 

11. Abu FAla al-Mihrawdni, lawyer, mathematician, poet, 
jurisconsult, etc. 

12. Muhammad b. Jarir b. Rustam as-Sarwi, jurisconsult, 
philosopher, traditionist, etc. He was a fervent Shi' c ite, and 
was for a long while in attendance on the Eighth Imam, 
c Ali b. Musa ar-Rida. His most famous works are the Ki- 
tdbu l-Mustarshid and the Kitabu c Khudhii n-na'F (“Book of 
‘Pluck off thy shoes’”). 

13. Khwdja Imam Q Imdd Kujaj 2 , called Faqih-i-Al-i- 
Muhammad, a learned, pious and ascetic man. The Amir 
Ibn Darram 3 detained him for a couple of years at Hilla. 
The people of Baghdad and Kufa and the Shfites of Arabia 
sought him out to profit by his learning, and subscribed 
yearly a sum of IOOO dinars for his maintenance. Ibn Dar¬ 
ram 3 married his daughter, and one of their descendants 
was living at Hilla in the time of the author (who had 
visited Eim), and enjoyed the favour of the reigning Caliph 
an-Nasir li-dinPllah (A. H. 575—622 = A. D. 1180—1225), 
by reason of his learning, virtue and nobility. 


1 The last hemistich is 

2 This name occurs as 


wanting in all the manuscripts, 
in A, in B, and 


occurs in Dawlatsh&h, pp. 3 10 —3 1 ^ °f my edition. 
3 Or Warr&m. 


in C. 


It also 
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Writers and scribes of Tabaristan. 

1. C AU b. Zayn was noted for his originality and elo¬ 
quence. Amongst his works are the Firdawsfl-Hikmat and 
the Bahrf l-Faw<f id. He was originally secretary to Mazyar 
(put to death A. H. 226 = A. D. 840—1), and afterwards 
of the Caliph al-Mu c tasim (d. A. H. 227 = A. D. 842). 

2. c Abdullbh, known as Ibnii't- Tabari, came to Samarra 
in great poverty in the Caliphate of al-Mutawakkil (A. H. 
232—247 = A. D. 847—861), and, when in such dire straits 
that he had to sell most of his clothing for food, was for¬ 
tunate enough to attract the notice of the Caliph’s son al- 
Mfflayyad bf’llah, and so attained to affluence and wealth. 

(f. 61 a) Saints and Anchorites. 

1. Shaykh Abrfl- Abbas Qassab (“the Butcher”), whose fame 
still endures, and whose tomb is still frequented. 

2. Shaykh Abu Jed far al-Hanati. In his shrine is preserved 
a Qur 3 an said to have been written by “All’s son Muham¬ 
mad called lbmfl-Hanafiyya, which has such virtue that any 
person daring to swear falsely on it dies miserably within 
the year. 

3. Shaykh-i-Zahid. His tomb is in the quarter called C AH- 

abad, by the Gate of Zindana-kuy. Anyone who drinks 
wine in this quarter and passes by his shrine inevitably 
becomes an outcast from that quarter. 0 Tjt *JL^* 'i 

4. Shaykh Abu Turab. His tomb is still visible by the 

Gate of the Mosque in the quarter of Darlabash xLsv). 

5. Shaykh Abu Ncdim. 

6 . Qutb-i-Ch&Misi. Sultan Sinjar wore his mantle (, khirqa ) 
and visited his retreat, which still exists. Sinjar’s minister 
NasiruM-Din Muhammad Bu Tawba hated and persecuted 
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him, and was always trying to persuade his master that he 
was a hypocrite and impostor. One day at Bistam they 
brought the saint a melon. He laid his finger on it, saying, 
“We have killed Muhammad-f-fo '-Tawba (‘the Unrepentant’);” 
and it so happened that at that very moment the minister 
was put to death by Sinjar at Merv. 

7. Qddt Hishdm. His tomb is close to that of Shams-i- 
Al-i-Muhammad in the quarter of c Awamma-kuy. The fol¬ 
lowing extraordinary qasida *, written in a mixture of Arabic 
and Persian, satirizing one of his contemporaries, is by him: 

S 1 ' — t.j? f-k-c 5 (iCj-Sy-a-j 
La. J ^ H ‘—1 j-j' _j 

*_aJ! L ji iAj 

qjAS-j JL> J fjS? _} QA 

^ J 1 } j, 

ijj' s kAJ> H 3 J— S-c ^ 

^l\J(AaS> ^ ^AAaP 

SJc-a— w j! cX_il j 5 c\_jJ 

, LJj.id ckji 

■P 

LmvVV 1^*1 I 1 ! ^ 

o J 

* udljj q-j^JLSI J—a 

Lo jb\j _=» y iAj! qI > ,-sua^ 

w > Or 

JL^> L* 3 lX—Lj!i_Xj (_<— 10 
^>[5 o' 1 ^" -5 3 ^ CT 1 ' 

' This qasida affords an excellent specimen of Persian macaronic verse, of 
which the most ancient European specimen is, I believe, the Opus Merlini 
Cocaii poetae Macaronicorum , first printed at Venice about 1521. 

Si 

2 Variants in this line are; A. B. *aaX>5 C. ; 

A. . 


-S’ j 1 ^ 1 —« (j^-a—S 

jjsO,-yjj—£ 



jl« tSjJcdi A 5 JI ^-S l^iA-W-A-J 

Si 

_s _:> j —*! «!*,—:> 

J, ^ Jl OcjU 

jwT _>-f~*_s> 

(ji-j) JU=3 cl*-**-! 

) ] j* J-f—- ? 

jL-Lc, J !*_!.! Sj-fc-Lu s-s=- *^= 
jl— a-JLj j*-jf jo j —S’ 


6 
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£ 

jl-g-Lj' ^x (iLLs 


i N 1 V* r- 


O} 


-»l— 5 -ti> ^^.x y 

■E £ 

5 Lx S^-g-X _>-=?- j^X 

J 1 —i-P 3 j—=> J L5 -?'-*-e 


jl^L -., ^ —j I—j lX a » w ^t 
3^—1 — j * — f 3 2 j-A_!Ljyj a — f 
3 U-«^-j D T 3 gljLjL-J 

*j}j * ^ Cy ™ 1 ^ V i fl^t 

£ G w W 

3 ^X___:> ^--g I 


4 3^I—:>^f ^ _j^. 3 * x <^—>^ <$> 



cr 1 ^ o^ ! ur^ 3 '-’ 

o_jSL*« »S 

jtjLx—■—!! J—» g. ; _£_* I_j' 

£ 

3 L g -^=> ^k-Lj* 3 q^-jl ^ Lit 

^ 3 ^ * ^ t 3 oLi—J &—-J3 O 

£ 

3L-E3-E vLLX-w l\ g L xi 

£ 

iLij—SUc ( » „g ...x..^O ^—« q-^u 


cr» q!o uiuy> *JL> 

£ 

ur- 1 -^ 3 -* o- 

o 

ur*^ j* U*!) .r* 

1^-"^'—g-i j -2 j-fr'* 1 j-i j-S-* 
n-t-i-M 3 (_5jlj 

jf> —§—*'—*—= ^^■jL A Mi 

l5> 3 l5j? Q}-■ ^ "'*■!"'■ v ^ 

\J>f. *-U==- Jjj i_ 5 y" ^ 

{S- > y—-‘ L—♦—^^L-S" (__5j 3 

l^ 16 j /° ^ 4 ^ 4 >=? 


liS—-*—) j! |«—>.1 T > q— c t y * ‘< 3 

‘^MaLWT L5 ^i / 

OUJ>! (Jjl *—f jf lX-J.j_^ tjX yi 
3-j 3-j jAJ* p-i! t-V_)lx 


iS^-?. 3 0 q-^ <J 9 ^i ( 3 -*^ 

6 j 1—w_i [ x_Sl— j L*j u*u 

|» v w ^ j* xx E > ^^M*J A»XjLaXw ^jy>- 
i\jjLj‘ ^ _s i-Xj^t ii_L*r> 

fj_X lXj^XjLx «JL> ^l3 »~2>-y$> 


1 C. Ljx« for 1§XJ. 2 B. 3 jxiLu; C. j,^JLo; A. ^Jbo. 3 c. 

^ty*Xc. 4 c # ^^L>t , 5 B. adds: q-» 3 iLuhv 

6 C. for <j*o; A. B. jLLjLvJ. i a. for 8 C. ^. 
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jL-j'L-j’ or -»_ rjr _=> ^ 

£ 

1 _j ^_o iX_jL>y== ^ i 

c 

5 I—l_*__L_£ ^ i._i j 

£ w 

•lU-O y&MS y _;=- 


9 _jLoLo ^ -~ | —j 

3 S^j/ <■*_®—* 


^ tjjlii J,_s 



H x. .i 4 -—» JJts tii_cLo J._ 9 


j [ .l«o ; j r _j li\—*—i 

6 ^l—;—SI_S" jl_ 9 |*J=x^L« 

6 jLlJ! 0 UU! «*_*_! o-a-/ 
J D y 3 (_£— cbo « — s' 

j— a— ) 


12 


^ 1 —* ‘i ^IlX_J 


.p 


O* v ^ 

—^ l—jj-t _y^—^ 

-S' ‘ *-S (_5j—S' Is t_5;|j 

^ .. . * ■ i s,l> Sj nS «__oi._jS 


HI. 

15 


.x_ 




T 


8j- 


4 Jo 






l\a£>i_> l\aJ 3 lXjuL^S j> 

Ck — j\ Ojj—i ^ -* I—J 


lX-J^ x~/Q 3 uXj^x/iilo lXaj 

^_i 3 |» /1 . ^L^\as»1 Lo 


ki)L» |^ L— ■». — ^ \^*~7 I 3 |*-Lw 

_l a _^—i £ iL*j j*Uo5 La 

4 O-wl L^A^A* 0^ 0-» J*J 

cs 1 ^ o^j Ir - * r^* 

v.i>-i>L*aS J1 uX-y-CCo &S 

I vi^.-^^L ao-S kJ>Xj> Q*pA_^o^l 

9 _jj Lwf ^ ujj nf Jjj q! ^cLir 

£ 

II SJjS^ ic?. &*JL> 

18 IS^ CP C 5 ^ 

^ ...iOO b ^ y^ 

16 jy=-s c 5 - (_<» 

jlitiif QjSjJ (_^-* S>^J*>S \i=jjl 


1 A. omits. 2 C. lyJLsAwS Lo, and iiyL". 3 B. C. omit. 4 C. u>-»»yJL*«(. 

£ £ w 

6 A. ^*XjU. 0 C. and ^LkJI; B. ^LwjJI, "J B. 

C. oj^p. 3 L 8 B. 3 ^Lo 3 ^J ^ 5 C. ^xLol>^ 

3^ 3 O'? - 5 * 9 B.C. 3 J for O^J. o* A. {^vwjb; c. * 

11 See above, line io of this poem.. 12 C. 3 SvAj. 13 q* 

for 14 C. for • 15 C. ^ for (3 5 and L5/- 

10 B. ^XcivO Q,; C. j* 3 Loo ; B. C. i before ***>) for which A. B. have 

bM jl>. 11 B. iJjS. 
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jUysa-i 0 f 


6 jL_«yu 


x —I—A_JC— $> ^ 



3 ^ 


0 *_S' S^__xi Jo 


8 y^S a _< 3 jL_$ *_=f _j._j 

3^4^ C5^ j—**".3 l5)3 03—■?” 

^LVXJA) Sj ify—-» 0—« 


0—<0 -JCCw-J 

^j,L-j^, a., •) _ Lj 


17 3 ^ L^=^-> «*-**>* 

19 jl—Jbj*aj sc\__ ^_Sow 

21 3!}—'—■ s * (*"^ 3 L5—■ => t_ 5 s' W 
S3 3 [>j; £ [y 3 (_$; " * * £ ~ > L —^ 


LfV 0^*“ l 5“^ J /> 3 cr 

1 0 y^ 5 , iwli ^sjo f 

- 0 yJ! j 03*^ 03 ~ 

4 O-^y -5— 1 -9 O-Sr* - ^ O^' 

6 tj 0^>|j •> L*-*^>L*/ L^ xz? _j —j 

7 r J ,3 —^ rV-® ^^ ^ cr* 

9 (*^y 0 - 53 ^ 31 r 3 £=J - >! X s1 " 

11 ur^ CT-* ! -9 

13 c 5 y^ o3^" ^ **” U?-^' /> 

O- 5 ^ cff^ O^** l5 -0 

&—Jj^ —) 

i8 o—- 5 —*-- ^ w 

99 ^*ji 3 0 vw< xS ^C ►' 0 v_*~vC 5 

33 0 U> J—=> J—=- J^a*« L« 


1 B. J*iyl jfl>; C. (^jjf |p*colj. 2 C. qv 4 I 3 c. jliiS'. 

4 B. 0 i 3 j 5 > 5 b. s [>jo . . . ^ 5 ! 0 -X-f• 6 C. 

b . . . <3 oLi- Ls> s_= 0 _j; b. Sj 0 ,t j ^LjO-Lw Ls 5 ie> _jj'. 

' A._jl<4 C. r*-C-. 8 B. adds another verse nearly identical with 

the last: 

£■ 

3I—J 4» i r p|*~ 3 j i3>3<-> &. >*03^3 I3 0-0 

’ C ' G5 J /• “C.^ /%' "C^i- «* C. 3!^ 

jiiAXSl. 13 c_ j. 14 c. 15 B. omits this 

verse. C. qCjC iujti . 16 C. 1^5! for i_$3 5 B. and . 

11 B. jtjljj 1^AX>- C. jf^LT lXi> . 18 c. cV& j'. 

l» C. jLo for jlS 5 ; and jtijLj. 20 C.j-<3- 21 B. U; C. 

22 C. Jw> l! 22 A. B. om. [j] and 5^ ly. 
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s- 

< 3 ^—... * . j 

8 It?" u=—*— o-Sj' - ^ ->-* 

6 »!—x. 2 —^ !i $ ^> bS 

1 }\jiM $6 yJii i>«j _y—J #C=-^S> 

£ w 

_jl—;—bf j . > i j __ lyO^—*o 

£ 

jLsuw/ ^Li' |*_J_ 9 j—P 

5 laic £j_* o^X_Ou u~i== 
10 J^ L 5 ^ l5 ^*J tj *•—(jr-is J 


13 . 




l jS J* Ls? O-A-VwO 

j'-P j iW^ (*j ? t_<—isj-J o- 5 * 
4 !jO ii>v_L_3t_i L* j 

6 UL ^\£=3 XXjum ^ _j> .’ -i jO 

e;cx_=. ue _i 1st 

8 5r^° <- 5 ^ Lf ~^—^ t_ 5 * 

|»U! A_JS-tj-d> jXM Q-jj 

9 j»Oj._* I_SV (j:Uj LS'tj 

11 21 —jjj O- 5 ^ CT^ 


Sages and Philosophers of Tabaristan. 

i. Buzurjmihr, the celebrated Prime Minister of Nushfr- 
wan “the Just”, concerning whom Firdawsf relates many 
anecdotes, as how he read the writing after he had become 
blind. On the conquest of Persia by the Arabs, and the 
fall of the Sasanian dynasty, he fled to Tabaristan. When 
asked, “Why did the kingdom of the House of Sasan fall 
when it contained such a man as thee?” he replied: 

jf L AS /i\ jG JU#I yiLoL tybocwt pi 

“Because they sought the help of small men in great mat¬ 
ters, and so affairs came to what they did.” One day they 
said to him “Come, let us discuss Fate and Predestination.” 

1 B. Sy>, C. O-*. 2 B. jtjtj. 3 B. 0 j4;; c. * c. 

jt^*j. 5 c. 1?. 6 C. for _jO • and B. jLjC. 

’ c. jU-wjoyG. 8 b. c. ^ for u^y^- 9 c - B - ^ 

3 - £ 

10 B. 35J3 [5 ? C. 3^ ^fit (^cLob- ” C. q 3^5 B. ^3!^ 

£ 

C. iujb. « A. B. Jj" i; C. jleLo. 
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He answered, “What have I to do with such a discussion ? 
I behold an external appearance whence I deduce the un¬ 
derlying reality: I see fools prosperous and wise men in 
want, and I know that the ordering of results is not in 
man’s hands.” A number of similar wise sayings of his are 
reported, including the following: “Man is troubled at the 
waning of his wealth, but not at the waning of his life.” 

2. The Ispahbad Marzuban b. Rustam b. Shirwln Parim 
who wrote the book called Marzuban-nama, which 
our author prefers to that of Kalila and Dimna ', and also 
a Diwan of poetry in the Tabari dialect, known as the 
Niki-nama. In the same dialect Ibrahim Mu c ini says: 

tjL> oLs-j-w Josjj i-pCj JU sJ-K tJp 8 {gF-rT 

Physicians and Poets of Tabaristan. 

1. Abu l-Faraj Rashid b. z Abdi?llah, the physician of 
Astarabad, flourished in the time of Qabus Shamsufl-Ma'Mf 
(A. H. 366—403 = A. D. 976—1012), and was peerless in 
his time, not only in medical science, but in eloquence and 
skill both in prose and verse. He is mentioned in the 
Dumyatu l-Qasr of al-Bakharzi. 

2. Sayyid Abu’l-Fadl Ismail b. Muhammad al-Musawi of 
Jurjan, the author of the well-known medical Encyclopaedia 
entitled Dhakhira-i-Khwarazmshahi, the Kitab-i- Yadigar, the 
Kitdbu l-Aghrad, the Kitab-i- Tibb-i- c Al£i and the translation 
of Avicenna’s Qdnun. 

1 See the Notice sur le Merzban Nam'eh in Vol. ii of Schefer’s Chresto- 
mathie Persane (Paris, 1885), pp. 194—2)1, and pp. M—Ha of the texts in 
the same volume. 

2 A - 

3 B. omits this line, which in C. is preceded by a blank space. C. 
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[Astronomers of Tabaristan.] 1 

1. Gushydr b. Lisan al-Jili. 

2. Awhadu d-Dahr ad-Danishi, who compiled a complete 
set of astronomical tables 

3. Bizist b. Firuzdn, whose name al-Ma’mun arabicized 
into Yahya b. Mansur, and who compiled the Zij-i-Mci muni' 1 3 . 

4. Ustdd c Ali Piruza, the panegyrist of AduduM Dawla 
Shahinshah Fanakhusraw. Hamadan is said to have been 
given to him in fief. The following verse in the Tabari dia¬ 
lect is by him: 

One day both he and Mutanabbl were visiting AduduM- 
Dawla. He was bidden to sit down, while Mutanabbl was 
left standing. Mutanabbl, vexed at this, spoke scornfully 
of this “speechless (i. e. barbarous) poet”, but when the 
meaning of some of his verses was explained to him by 
Adudu°d-Dawla, he admitted their excellence, saying, “Honour 
is due to the meaning, which is, as it were, the spirit of 
speech, not to the language [in which it is expressed], 
which is but as its material body.” 

5. Diwarwaz Mastamard 5 jsjji ■->)• The follow¬ 

ing account is given of the manner in which this poet ob¬ 
tained these titles. He came from Tabaristan to Baghdad 
to visit the Shahinshah Adudu'd-Dawla, and (according to 
the proverb 4 a*a»J! j.t \assJ!) sought the assistance of 

his compatriot C A 11 Piruza, who, however, fearful lest his 

1 As some poets are included in this section also, it would appear that no 
separate heading is required here, but that we should add “Astronomers” 
after “Physicians” in the last heading. 

2 B. here inserts the heading “Poets of Tabaristan”. 

3 C. for for (_=j, and qj jJ for . 

4 Equivalent to “Birds of a feather flock together”. 
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eloquence and wit might make him a dangerous rival in 
that prince’s favour, made excuses for delay, hoping that 
the new-comer would weary of waiting and return home. 
After a while, however, Diwarwaz formed some idea of the 
truth; and, when “AduduM-Dawla was one day drinking in 
a garden with some of his friends, he climbed over the 
wall and approached him. Some of the attendants, thinking 
him to be a robber or assassin, rushed upon him with 
blows and cufifs. c Adudu 5 d-Dawla, hearing his cries, caused 
him to be brought before him and questioned him, where¬ 
upon he told his story, and how c Alf Piruza had treated 
him, after which he recited a qasida which he had com¬ 
posed. c Adudu 3 d-Dawla, charmed with its grace and sweet¬ 
ness, expressed a doubt as to whether he was really its 
author, and, to prove him, bade him extemporize some 
verses on a singing-girl clad in blue silk who happened to 
be near. Thereupon he recited the following verses in the 
Tabari dialect: 

.d i ; ^ 1 i *j ^ ‘ > 

1 cr^ -S 05 *^ ^ !s 

Lr —_}>•> y—$ 

2 C 2 L5—a—WL> b Ijyp* ^4,1 

3 O —" *— y 3 5 '— ^ 

c Adudu 3 d-Dawla was delighted, and gave him gifts, and 
caused his name to be inscribed in the register of his poets, 
and he received the title of Diwarwaz. 

1 C. and B. 0 y0y>. 2 B. 0 yp «.J and om. [j,] ; 

l/«sb; C. y! y. 3 B. * jy ±> ; C. yj or and qjL 

Qjt; B. My Jj. 
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After the death of c Adudu 3 d-Dawla he came to Amul, 
while Shamsidl-Ma c ali Qabus was still reigning over Tabar- 
istan. One day he had been drinking with his friends, 
and, while returning home, passed the gate of the Shrine 
of Nasir-i-Kabir, whence the clergy and custodians, seeing 
his state, came forth, seized him, beat him, and cast him 
into prison. Thence he made his escape, came to Gurgan, 
and described his adventures in the following Tabari verses, 
which he laid before Qabus, who honoured and rewarded 
him, and gave him the title of Masta-mard-. 

Q-wof A wJ f 

b w jLw »L—vv b 

2 1_^_> *_ { _ 3^1 ^ 

1—T L5 —;_J jt ob ^7 

5 Oj— £- 

*— 1 jy^ ^ oy^ rV 

3 yy of? ^ oy? <y b 

i u^y L^y 0 « w, **r i*— v cri ! 

6 u"—^ o—i3 J L5**" c5*'A-? 

8 0-5° 1—>3^ *. < Q" "' * ^ V sLfLi 

7 'j —; ob 0 - 3 ”- b"* cr^ 3 ^ 

w J 

1 C. jj and B. vo-**-**; C. ends the verse: ULw (j^jICwAo. 

2 C. [s and ■O'-fO *#• 3 c. 0 yf * b. C. 

u*y • 5 c. ; b. ; c. . « b. l^Lj > C. om. 

[3°] before q3^- 1 B. C. b. sjf for B. iXoj; C. 
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Section II (f. 64^). 

The Houses of Washmgfr and Buwayh. 

Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Hilal as-Sabi’s great history of the 
Buwayhid Dynasty entitled Kitabut- Taj is praised. He and 
the Sahib Isma'il b. c Abbad are intended in the saying 

u ^ Ho 7 -CjZ- 

“More eloquent than the two Sads” (^oLaJ! ^ jJot). How 

Mu 3 ayyidu 3 d-Dawla, the brother and viceroy of c Adudu 3 d- 
Dawla Fanakhusraw b. RuknuTl-Dawla Hasan b. Buwayh 
came with the Sahib to Tabaristan, conquered its fortresses, 
and drove out its ruler Qabus, who for eighteen years after 
lived in exile at Nishapur, will be described in another- 
volume. Praise of “Adudu’d-Dawla, and of his noble encou¬ 
ragement of all branches of learning and letters, which 
were better represented in his time than in any other. 
The author states that he had heard his father say that, 
being curious to know the reason of this, he enquired of 
Khusraw Shah, the Magian astrologer of Shah Ghazi Rustam 
b. c Alf, who said that it was because his reign fell in the 
beginning of the cycle of Mercury. Amongst the most no¬ 
table of these man of learning were Abu c Ali Faris, the 

I 

Grammarian and lexicographer, who wrote the Iddh-i- c Adudi 
and the medical work entitled Kamilu*s-Sana c at\ Abu 3 l-Fadl 
(f. 65a) b. al- c Amfd and his son Abu 3 l-Fath; the Sahib 
himself; AbuTQasim c Abdu D l- c Azfz b. Yusuf; as-Sabi Abu 
Ishaq Ibrahim; the poets Ibn Nubata as-Sa c di, AbuT-Tayyib 
al-Mutanabbi, Abu Bakr al-Khwarazmi, and Ustad c Ali at- 
Tabari. Of these it is related by the last but one that his 
patron was in the habit of asking his poets to extemporize 
verses on any object which happened to be placed before 
him. On one occasion this happened to be rice-pudding 
invited the poets to extemporize on it, but, 
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before they could do so, himself described it in the follow¬ 
ing verses: 

jij -lb v_jL*>5^( L L-jioj q— c \ji-j *Jo$j 

tl —* L 5 -S cc- 1 -® M^=> 


For 42 years “Adudu’d-Dawla resided at Baghdad, whence 
he practically exercised sovereign sway over the Hijaz, 
Yaman, Egypt, Syria, the two c Iraqs, Tabaristan and all 
the districts of Farshwadgar. Verses addressed to c Adudu 3 d- 
Dawla by Bakhtiyar Mu c izzu 3 d-Dawla: 


L*_eljj gA_j' X—»—>Lj 


«jUs> OV 1, vjjbl 



Anecdotes of c Adudu 3 d-Dawla related in the Siyaru’l- 
Muliik (i. e. Siydsat-nama ) of the Nidhamu 3 I-Mulk al-Hasan 
b. Ishaq, including that of the money entrusted by a poor 
man to a fraudulent judge. — Verses on him by the Sahib: 


O' jl&o —! jLi &-LJ! 11j_J aJOiy 

w£ £ w v» 

j*_! _s 1 syyh 0»iAu jJ aJJt cidi y ? 

Nuh b. Mansur “the king of Bukhara” (the Samanid) sent 
presents to him by al- c Utbi when the latter went on the 
Pilgrimage, amongst which were included 500 robes embroi¬ 
dered with Nuh’s name. c Adudu 3 d-Dawla was incensed at 
this, and, turning to c Utbi, said: 

j JaJyi u* lilOjE A-d Jjt 5 \Juw 

j jlxait 


Account of the House of Washmgir b. Ziyar, 
the kings of Gilan. 

The title of Ispahbads is property applied to two diffe¬ 
rent dynasties of Tabaristan, the House of Bawand of the 
author’s own time, and the Qarinwands, or House of Washm- 
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gi'r, who governed Tabaristan for nearly 80 years after the 
Talibi' Sayyids. Anyone, says the author, who wishes to 
appreciate the greatness and splendour of Qabus b. Washm- 
gfr, called Abu 3 l-Hasan, should read what is said of him by 
Abu Mansur ath-Tha c alibi and al- c Utbi in their works. 1 
Abud-Hasan C AH b. Muhammad al-Yazdadf made a com¬ 
pilation of his sayings, which he entitled Qarcfinu Shams?I- 
Mafdli wa Kamdlifl-Balagha, from which the author here 
cites some 33 lines, praising especially the remarkable elo¬ 
quence of Qabus in the Arabic language, his courage and 
skill in manly exercises, and his knowledge of Philosophy, 
Astronomy and Astrology. An Arabic letter which he 
wrote to his maternal uncle the Ispahbad Rustam b. Shar- 
wi'n Bawand on the occasion of a quarrel which arose be¬ 
tween them is next cited. (This fills rather more than a 
page, and brings us to f. 67a, 1 . 18). Qabus also composed 
in Arabic a treatise on the Astrolabe, and submitted it to 
Abu Ishaq as-Sabi, whose laudatory criticism is cited in 
full (ff. 67b, 1 . 7 —68 a, 1 . 4). Qabus also maintained a re¬ 
gular correspondence with the Sahib, of which the inter¬ 
mediary was one of his chamberlains named c Abdu°s-Salam. — 
Anecdote to illustrate the virtue of Qabus. — His servant 
Ahmad Sa c di, and his minister Abu 3 l- c Abbas Ghanimi, who 
was never known to take a bribe, and who was in friendly 
correspondence with Abu Nasr al- c Utbi. — Specimens of 
this correspondence. 

Account of Kayus (f. 69 a-. L yjS')- 

In the time of Qubad the son of Pi'ruz (A. D. 488—531) 
the sovereignty of Tabaristan was in the family of Gush- 
nasp-shah and Kayus, “the man of the House of 

1 i. e. the Yatimatu’d-Dahr (Damascus ed., vol. iii, pp. 288—290) and the 
'F^rikhu l- Yamini (Cairo ed., vol. i, pp. 389—412, and vol. ii, pp. 1—26). 
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Bawand”, was sent thither by the king to help the repre¬ 
sentative of this family to expel the Turks from Khurasan, 
which was successfully accomplished. At that juncture ap¬ 
peared the false prophet Mazdak the son of Namdaran {sic, 
for Bamdadan), whose history is fully related in the Ni- 
dhamufl-Mulk’s Styaru l-Muluk (i. e. Siyasat-nama ); by whose 
influence Qubad was ruined and deposed in favour of his 
younger son Nushirwan, who extirpated the heresiarch and 
his followers. The Khaqan of the Turks, hearing of these 
internal disturbances in Persia, advanced with his hosts to 
the Oxus. Thereupon Nushirwan wrote to his brother 
Kayus to inform him that he was collecting Persian and 
Arab levies to oppose the Turks, and that Kayus must be 
ready to join him in Khurasan to punish the Khaqan’s in¬ 
solence (f. 6 gb). Kayus at once collected his troops in Ta¬ 
baristan, marched on Khurasan, routed the Khaqan, crossed 
the Oxus, took much spoil from the Turks, and established 
his kinsman Hushang as governor of Khwarazm. Thence he 
proceeded to Ghaznin, appointing governors over the towns 
as far as Nahrawala and levying tribute on Turkistan 

and India, after which he returned to Tabaristan and de¬ 
spatched one of his nobles to Nushirwan with the spoils of 
victory, and a letter in which he wrote: “Thou art several 
years younger than me, and knowest how without thy help 
or aid I have defeated the Khaqan and exacted tribute 
from the Turks and Indians. It is not fitting that thou 
shouldst wear the crown while I am a mere retainer: yield 
up to me the throne and crown and treasures of our father, 
that I, according to thy wish, may create a more ample 
kingdom.” This request was promptly refused by Nushirwan 
in a letter of which the text is given (f. joa). Kayus there¬ 
upon collected his army and marched from Tabaristan on 
Mada’in (Ctesiphon), but was defeated and imprisoned by 
his brother, who, on his refusal to repent of his action and 
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promise amendment, caused him to be put to death, and 
detained his son Shapur a prisoner at Mada’in until the 
Khaqan of the Turks again invaded Khurasan and Tabar- 
istan (f. yob). Nushirwan again marched against him, and 
in the battle which ensued the tide of victory was turned 
in favour of the Persians by a mysterious troop of two or 
three thousand horsemen clad in green and with green 
standards, who only on Nushfrwan’s most urgent entreaty 
consented to disclose their identity. It then appeared that, 
in the reign of Qubad’s father Pi'ruz the son of Yazdigird 
the son of Bahram Gur the son of Yazdigird “the Wicked”, 
the lands beyond the Oxus and Balkh river were by treaty 
committed to the care of Khushnuwaz (here !for 
the king of the Hayatila (or Huns), afterwards 
called Sighaniyan (f. 71a), who however, violated his pact 
and ravaged the country until, when Piruz marched against 
them, they treacherously attacked him, defeated his army, 
took him and many of his nobles captive, and cut off his 
head. Now he had left at Mada 3 in Sukhra the son of Qarin 
the son of Sukhra, one of the descendants of Kawa (the 
blacksmith who headed the revolt against Dahak in favour 
of Feridun) as his viceroy. This Sukhra, on hearing of the 
disaster, gathered an army and marched against Khushnu¬ 
waz, who, knowing that he could not resist him, restored 
the captives and spoils he had taken and apologised for his 
conduct, so that Sukhra, without striking a blow, returned 
victorious, and received from the miibads the title of Is- 
pahbad. Now Pfruz left three sons, Qubad, Balash and Ja- 
masp, of whom the first fled to Khurasan and implored the 
Khaqan’s help to recover the kingdom, which had been 
given to the second, with the last-named to assist and ad¬ 
vise him. When Qubad, assisted by the Khaqan, had ad¬ 
vanced against his brothers as far as Ray, Balash died, and 
Sukhra proclaimed Qubad king, and sent him a message 
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asking him to send back his Turkish allies from Ray, and 
to hasten himself to Mada’in, which he did. So Qubad be¬ 
came king of Persia, and Sukhra grew in honour and favour 
until envious slanderers traduced him to the king, and he, 
being informed of this, fled with his niije sons to Tabar- 
istan (f. Jib). Sukhra was treacherously slain, but his sons 
fled to Badakhshan, where they acquired territory and esta¬ 
blished themselves. These and their retainers it was who, 
hearing of Nushirwan’s accession and favourable disposition 
towards them, had afforded him such opportune assistance 
against the Khaqan’s troops. He, in gratitude for their ser¬ 
vices, bade them choose such lands as they liked for a 
possession to them and their children. Thereupon the eldest 
of them, Zarmihr, chose Zabulistan; and the youngest, 
Qarin, Wanda-ummid Kuh, Amul, Lufur and Farim, which 
is called Kuh-i-Qarin (“Mount Qarin”). The latter returned 
with Nushirwan on his homeward march as far as Tabar- 
istan, and was there installed (f. 72 a) as Ispahbad. To the 
author’s time the nobles of Lufur and Astarabad, and the 
people called Qarinwands, represent the descendants of this 
Qarin; and the author promises to give at the end of his 
book genealogical tables shewing the descent of the Ba- 
wands, Qarinwands, Surhanwands, Larijan, Marzuban, Us- 

I 

tundar, Dabuwan, Kula’ij, Walasan, Sa c iduha, Ulan-mihan, 
Amir Ka, and Kabud-jama, and the reasons of their being 
thus named. Thus was Tabaristan divided up between Qarin 
and the chiefs established in Tammisha in the time of Nu¬ 
shirwan, till he died, and was succeeded by his son Hur- 
mazd, who reigned twelve years. 

Successors of Kayus (f. 72 a). 

In the reign of Hurmuzd, Shapur the son of Kayus died, 
leaving a son named Baw, who accompanied Khusraw Par- 
wiz in his campaign against the Greeks, and distinguished 
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himself in the war with Bahram Chubina, receiving in re¬ 
ward for these services Istakhr, Adharbayjan, “Iraq and 
Tabaristan as his government. He extended his territories 
to the north-east so as to include Khurasan, Khwarazm and 
all Turkistan as far as the Desert of the Tatars. Shiruya 
the parricide on his accession destroyed Baw’s house at 
Ctesiphon (Mada’in), plundered his possessions, degraded 
him, and interned him at Istakhr. But Shfruya’s ill-gained 
power soon ceased with his early death, and he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Queen Azarmi Dukht, of whom the Prophet 
said “Woe to that people over which women reign!” 

w -- o — < w£ Go. 

(iUjJt Jaj). At this epoch the Prophet was at 

al-Madfna. The nobles of Persia (f. 72 b) counselled Azarmi 
Dukht to summon Baw to the Court and place him in 
command of the army, but he declined to debase himself, 
as he considered, by serving a woman, and retired to wor¬ 
ship in the Fire-temple. Then followed the disastrous reign 
of Yazdigird the son of Shahriyar, the last Sasanian king, 
when the Caliph “Umar sent Sa c d b. Abi Waqqas (whose 
skill with the bow is still proverbial amongst the Arabs, 

in the phrase SJL ^ ^J) against the Persians, till he in¬ 
flicted on them and their general Rustam-i-Farrukhzad the 
crushing defeat of Qadisiyya, as is described in full in the 
Shahnama, and other histories. Then Yazdigird summoned 
Baw from Istakhr, restored to him his fiefs, estates and 
possessions, and retained him in his service, while Tabar¬ 
istan, neglected by its lawful lord, fell into the hands of 
Gaw-bara. 

The Descendants of Jamasp and the Story 
of Gaw-bara (f. 72 b). 

When, on the death of Balash, Qubad, the father of Nu- 
shfrwan, succeeded to the throne, Jamasp, the youngest of 
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the three brothers, fled to Armenia, whence, from Darband, 
he attacked and subdued the countries of the Khazars and 
Sclavs (i_ALiiw). In these lands he married and settled. Of 
the sons whom he begat, one was Narsi, the lord of Dar¬ 
band, who on his death left behind him a son named 
Firuz, beautiful as Joseph and brave as Rustam, who en¬ 
larged his father’s dominions as far as Gilan, from one of 
the noble families of which country he chose a wife, who 
bore him a son named Gilanshah. To him in turn was 
born a son named Gil, who, as the astrologers predicted 
(f. 73 a), became a mighty king, and brought under his rule 
all Gilan and Daylam. He then turned his attention to 
Tabaristan, whither he proceeded on foot, driving before 
him two Gilani cows. At this time the Sasanian governor 
of Tabaristan was Adhar-valash, and into his service Gil 
insinuated himself. About this time the Turks, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the difficulties which the Arabs were causing to 
the Persian Empire, attacked Tabaristan, and Gil, or “Gaw- 
bara” as he was now called, greatly distinguished himself in 
repelling them. After this Gil obtained from Adhar-valash 
permission to return home to see his family; but when he 
returned it was at the head of an army of several thousand 
men of Gilan and Daylam. Adhar-valash, greatly alarmed, 
despatched tidings of this to Yazdigird the king of Persia, 
who, advised by the Mubads, ordered him to relinquish his 
government to this descendant of Jamasp and scion of the 
Royal House. Thereupon Gil sent to Yazdigird suitable 
presents and offerings (f. 73^), and received in return the 
title of Gil-gilan Farshwadgar-shah. Some time afterwards 
Adhar-valash was killed by a fall from his horse at polo, 
and all his possessions passed to Gil: and this happened in 
the 35 th year of the New Era which the Persians had 
lately inaugurated. Gil made his capital in Gilan, but from 
thence to Gurgan filled the land with lofty castles and other 

7 
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buildings. Fifteen years after his accession to power he 
died, and was buried in Gflan. He left two sons, Dabuya 
and Padhuspan, of whom the former, a severe and cruel 
ruler, succeeded his father on the throne of Gilan, while 
the latter reigned over Ruyan. 

Account of the reign of Baw in Tabaristan 

(f- 7 } b )- 

When Yazdigird, routed by the armies of Islam, fled to 
Ray, Baw, who was with him, sought and obtained per¬ 
mission to go by way of Tabaristan to Kusan, there to 
visit a Fire-temple which his grandfather Kayus has founded, 
promising to rejoin his sovereign in Gurgan. His absence, 
however, was somewhat prolonged, and he was still in these 
lands when he received news of Yazdigird’s death at the 
hands of the traitor Mahu 3 f-i-Surf. (Here 5 couplets of the 
Shdhndma are cited). Baw thereupon shaved his head and 
retired into religious seclusion in the Fire-temple of Kusan, 
while the Turks (f. 74 a) ravaged all Khurasan and Tabar¬ 
istan, and the Arabs, led by the Imam Hasan b. C A 11 , 
'Abdullah b. c Umar b. al-Khattab, Hudhayfa of Yaman, 
Qutham b. al- c Abbas, and Malik b. Ashtar an-Nakha c l ad¬ 
vanced to Amul, where the traces of their encampment are 
still visible in the place called Malika-dasht. The people 
of Tabaristan, driven to despair by these calamities, agreed 
to elect and obey one ruler in whom they should all feel 
confidence, and unanimously chose Baw, who was ultimately 
induced to accept this responsibility, on condition that they 
gave him absolute power, even to life and death, over them. 
So he expelled the invaders from the country and reigned 
for fifteen years, till one day Bashar, the mother of [Adhar-J 
valash, struck him on the back with a brick and slew 
him, and herself reigned for eight years. Baw left a little 
son named Suhrab, whose aged mother carried him off 
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safely and hid him in the house of a gardener near Sari, 
where he remained unmolested during these eight years. 
At the end of this period some of the servants of Kula 
Khurzad Khusraw Ispahf saw the 

lad, questioned the gardener as to his origin, and finally 
extracted the truth. They then carried off the lad to Kula, 
when the people gathered round him, and, joined by the 
men of Mount Qarin, made a sudden raid on Panja-hazar 
(? captured and slew Valash, massacred as many 

of his partisans as they could, and crowned Suhrab king at 
Parim. Then they built for him a palace, hot bath and 
mayddn above the village of Talpur, which lies at the foot 
of the castle of Kuz, and these buildings were afterwards 
enlarged by the Ispahbad Sharwfn (f. J\b), and were still 
visible when the author (who had himself seen them) wrote, 
no one of the various rulers ( c Alawf Sayyids, descendants 
of Gaw-bara, Daylamites of the House of Buwayh, and sons 
of Washmgi'r) who had successively held possession of this 
district having thought fit to destroy them, though the 
c Abbasid troops wrought great devastation. 

History of the House of Dabuya after the 
death of Baw (f. 1 \b). 

When Dabuya died, he left a son, who, under the style 
and title of Dhu 3 l-Manaqib Farrukhan-i-Buzurg, subjugated 
Tabaristan even as far as Nfshapur (in Khurasan), reduced 
the people to his allegiance, and, by building and cultivation, 
raised the country to a condition of prosperity which it 
had never before enjoyed, and repeatedly repelled the 
coveteous Turkish raiders. Then the Daylamites revolted 
against him, and compelled him to flee to Amul, where, in 
a castle then called Ffruz-Khusra, but now Ffruz-abad, 
distant two parasangs from that city (f. 7$a), he fortified 
himself. The Daylamites besieged him, and hoped to starve 
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out him and his garrison, but he ordered his people to 
knead clay into the shape of loaves of bread and set these 
loaves on the walls in sight of the besiegers, who, thinking 
them to be bread, and despairing of being able to reduce 
so well provisioned a place, withdrew to Daylam, whereupon 
Farrukhan emerged from his fortress and followed them, con¬ 
structing in the way which led to their country dykes, ditches 
and canals which rendered the road impassable to horsemen. 


Invasion of Tabaristan by Masqala b. Hu- 
bayra ash-Shaybanf (f. 75 a). 


It was now the Caliphate of C AH b. Abf Talib. A tribe 
called the Banu Najiya reverted to Christianity. c Ali attacked 
and crushed them, and sold their women and children by 
auction as slaves to the Musulmans. Masqala b. Hubayra 
ash-Shaybani bought them for 100,000 dirhams and set 
them free; but being unable to pay more than 30,000 dir¬ 
hams he fled to Mu c awiya. C A 1 ( thereupon destroyed his 
house at Basra (the first time such a thing had been done 
in Islam) and said of him: 


lXaaxJI Ji $ soLwJS Jjes jJss all! 


Masqala’s descendants are still settled at Kufa. Concerning 
C AH he said (f. 75^): 

LgA acjjloi iL^o ijb 5 

After c Ali’s death he promised Mu c awiya that with 4000 
man he -could effect the conquest of Tabaristan, but, after 
waging war with Farrukhan for two years, he was killed 
on the road between Kaju and Kandasan, where his tomb 
still stands, and is ignorantly visited by the common people, 
who imagine its occupant to have been one of the Prophet’s 
Companions '. 


1 See al-Baladhurf’s Futuh , ed. de Goeje, p. 335. 
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Further History of Farrukhan (f. 756). 

At this time the Mas-mughan Valash was marzuban 
(warden of the marches) by the Tayzana Rud (or Mayan- 
darud, as it is now called), and whenever the Ispahbad 
went on a hunting expedition in this direction, he used to 
stay a few days there to drink and make merry at Tan- 
parast under Tardawi'ni, where the ruins of the palaces of 
the Ispahbads Farrukhan and Khurshfd are still visible. He 
presently asked and obtained in marriage the Mas-mughan’s 
daughter, for whom he built a residence in this place, 
which he connected by a canal with the sea; but later he 
was offended with his father-in-law, beheaded him, and 
annexed all his domains as far as Daran, but respected the 
descendants of Baw, on whom he inflicted no injury. 

The Ispahbad Farrukhan and Qatarf the Kharijite. 

Qatari b. al-Fuja 3 at al-Mazinf (f. 76a), the chief of the 
Kharijites or ‘Seceders’, one of the bravest and most eloquent 
of the Arabs, took refuge with the Ispahbad, in the time 
of the tyrant Hajjaj b. Yusuf, together with c Umar Fannaq *, 
Salih Mikhraq and other Kharijite chiefs, all of whom were 
hospitably entertained by their host during the winter. But 
when they and their horses were rested and strengthened, 
they threatened the Ispahbad that they would seize his 
country unless he accepted their creed. 

The author here gives a brief account of the origin of 
the Kharijites after the Battle of Sifffn and the arbitration 
of Dawmatu = l-Jandal. Their first leaders were c Abdu 3 llah b. 
al-Kawwa and Ma c dan al-Ayadf, who, at the head of a 
thousand men, first raised the Kharijite war-cry, “Arbitration 

belongs to God alone!” (dt! ^Sl K), to which c Alf replied: 

1 Some of the MSS. have vJslA for ^Li. Cf. p. 104 infra. 
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hLytto ius _} ^St> i\ai slllyi Lj iJQi ukiuis vs* 

yill! JisLJ! ^ {J^ 'A-ij * 3 Qb> 


And on that day “All's soldiers kept reciting this verse: 

W o 

i_j 3 l^L— .C l*hLw 


The first person to whom the Kharijites swore allegiance 
as “Commander of the Faithful” (Amiri? I-Muminin) was 
c Abdu 3 llah b. Wahb ar-Rasibf, and the first who drew his 
sword in support of this heresy was c Urwa b. Udayya, who, 
turning to Ash c ath b. Qays, said: 




- I ^ - 


JjT Jpyi ^ oiSjl -hj& (_c;t !l\S> Lo j XJLliAJ! st\S> U 


Ash c ath turned from him, and c Urwa struck with his 
sword the hind-quarters of the mule he was riding. At the 
battle of Nahruwan, c Urwa (f. j6b) fled from before c Alfs 
sword, but later he was taken prisoner and brought before 
Ziyad ibnu Abf-hi, who asked him what he thought of c Ah' 
and c Uthman. He declared them both infidels, whereupon 
Ziyad caused his head to be struck off". 

The Kharijites are known by four names, to wit: 

(1) Haruriyya, because of Harura, a place where they 
encamped. This name was given to them by c Ali, who 
exclaimed, on hearing a verse read from the Quran (xviii, 
103—104) concerning “those whose effort miscarries in the 
life of this world while they suppose that they do well,” 
“By God, these are they of Harura!” 

(2) Mariqiyya (“disobedient”, “rebels”, “heretics”), in al¬ 
lusion to the saying of the Prophet: “They shall slip from 
the Faith as the arrow slips from the bow” — 

o- i SuJt ^ cr a iff- 

and another of his sayings to c Alf: “Verily thou shalt fight 
the covenant-breakers, the doers of injustice, the rebels:” 
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j (js.tiiwlffit ^ Jj'Laj tsXi! 

(3) Shurdt (“sellers” of their lives to win Paradise), alluding 
to Qur 3 an, ii, 203, and ix, 112, which verses they were 
accustomed to apply to themselves. 

(4) Kharijites ( Khawarij , “rebels”, “dissidents” or “sece- 
ders”), because they came out in revolt against c Ali. 

Whenever one of their chiefs was slain, they at once 
swore allegiance to another, until it came to the above- 
mentioned Qatari b. al-Fuja 3 at al-Mazinf, who was one of 
the bravest and most famous of them, and whose poems 
are preserved in the Ghuraritd-Durar of Sayyid Murtada, 
the Hamasa of Abu Tamam, and the Kamil of al-Mubarrad. 
Thus, when the Kharijites elected him their chief and swore 
allegiance to him, he wrote to Abu Khalid: 


- s-p ? J I O w «o - - 

lX-cIsj e y ! lo 

- — w ^ O— O 5 — of - 

1 l\=-L> (Jill |*-JLo J 


—• - o — o of - -f 

lXJL^U A_JL> Lj! 

J*. L^il (^5* 


To which Abu Khalid (whom the author curses) replied: 


(f. 77a) LjLL^J! ^ ^fi] 

— — o — tf G— — o— o — o f — 

tX. tJ 3 

— — W I O w -0 — 

1 oLS" £ l,q jt 1 J 


<M J w ^ — 1 — —— O — — 

l. .*,.,*>• ^Jj Bj » ~<lJ 1 iA-g-J 

O — — 0 — 0-0 — O— O f-— 

j-s-aJt Q-jy 0 t XsLi? 

J Ow — — — — — O — — 

0 [*v —jBj Lo |j)(j J 


c Imran al-Hittan, one of the most eloquent and learned 
jurisconsults of the Kharijites, wrote the following verses in 
reply to Abu Khalid: 


JLi v^_l 


> > O « 9 — S O J w — — I — 0-0 — O 

—^OJ I—*—£> ^ h' v>lj (Aai 


— o — — o 0-0 > of — — — — — }f O f 3 — & 

Ijf *— 5 —Shj LfJ lli L-_kXJ nZL? liLj ^ _5 


This Tmran it was who, when at war with “Ah', said: 


1 Aghdnt , xvi, 155. 
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Luyol Lg-U*Ljfl jj 
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ju 1 styiJI ^,k> Uj q-jo! Lc-^i 

w ooo |»jJ q'o i 

^^jiic ^ ujj Ij Ijw iLoJxJ! eUj 


The following verses are also by him: 

W *o 3 --G O — 3 w ~o — 3 3 OC 3 03 & .T u " -r " - - - ~ y~.\ 

(j^UJLj y*byo L> ii)Axj (j*LJt U Mjc! \jsSS cX-i ly, ©<-X*J Oj^Ji 
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- o . <s -'t— ° - - c ^ -r 5 ° \ 0 r. 

^ LS^^J ^ is**** ^ Lc> i^AXil c>-« ^ 


O -• 3 0 _o£ 


Hajjaj b. Yusuf slew many of the “blue-clad” Kharijite 
heretics (XS^!) by the hands of his general Muhallab b. Abi 
Sufra, and sent Sufyan b. Abi 3 l-Abrad al-Kalbi with an 
army drawn from Syria and the two c Iraqs to attack the 
Kharijites in Tabaristan, bidding them not rest till they 
could bring him Qatari alive or dead. When Sufyan reached 
Ray, the Ispahbad Farrukhan, who was encamped with his 
army at Damawand, sent an ambassador offering his help, 
provided that he should be recompensed in some way for his 
services. Sufyan promised to give him whatever he desired, 
and his request was that the Arabs should not molest or 
interfere with his kingdom, on which understanding the pact 
was concluded. Qatari, being informed of this, marched 
from Damawand to Samnan, pursued by the Ispahbad, who 
overtook him at the spot last named, where a battle took 
place between them. The two leaders, singling one another 
out, engaged in a duel. Qatari missed his stroke, fell from 
his horse and broke his leg, and was decapitated by the 
Ispahbad. c Umar Fannaq, Salih Mikhraq and the other 
Kharijite leaders were also slain, while others were brought 
captive to Mazandaran, where the traces of their encampe- 
ment are still visible in the place called Qatari Kalada. The 
Ispahbad spared the lives of the captives and common 


1 B. has 0- e- c Alf b. Abi Talib) for »lyiJT. 



soldiers and sent the heads of the slain and a portion 

of the spoils to Sufyan, who forwarded them on with an 
account of the victory to Hajjaj b. Yusuf. Hajjaj thereupon 
sent a messenger to Sufyan with an ass’s load of gold and 
an ass’s load of dust, bidding him, in case Sufyan should 
prove to have gained the victory himself, to bestow on 
him the gold; but if otherwise, to cast the dust on his 
head at the chief cross-roads in the bazar, which disgrace 
Sufyan had to suffer when the true state of the case was 
made known. 

Soon afterwards 'Abdu’l-Malik b. Marwan died and was 
succeeded by his son Walfd, while Hajjaj b. Yusuf also fell 
from power, and Qutayba was made governor of Khurasan 
and Transoxiana, in which capacity he shewed much friend¬ 
ship towards the Ispahbad. Yazfd b. al-Muhallab (f. 78 a) 
was in the service of Sulayman b. ‘^bdn’l-Malik (who suc¬ 
ceeded his brother Walfd in A. D. 715), and whenever 
Qutayba wrote despatches describing a fresh victory in 
Turkistan, he would write back belittling them and saying, 
“All the accounts of -thy victories are from a place where 
the Commander of the Faithful cannot test their reality: 
why dost thou not conquer Tabaristan, which is a garden 
in the midst of the domains of Islam?” But Qutayba knew 
that Yazfd b. al-Muhallab was his enemy, while the Ispah¬ 
bad, on the other hand, was his friend, so that he naturally 
refrained from attacking him. 

Sulayman, on his accession, gave the government of 
Khurasan to Yazfd, and ordered Qutayba to be slain. And 
when Yazfd sent him accounts of his victories over the 
heathen in Transoxiana, the Caliph used to reply. “Why 
does he not effect that which he blamed Qutayba for not 
doing?” So Yazfd, hearing this, collected an army of Arabs 
and men of Khurasan and Transoxiana, and came to Gurgan. 
When the Ispahbad heard this, he sent all his people with 
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their families and cattle into the mountains, le&ving the 
plains empty of their population. Meanwhile Yazi'd reached 
and occupied Tammisha, and continued his advance in the 
level country towards Sari, while the Ispahbad Farrukhan 
marched parallel with him in the hills. On reaching Sad, 
Yazfd alighted in the Ispahbad’s palace, and the people 
were afraid, and the Ispahbad himself was inclined to flee 
into Daylaman and there seek help against the invaders, 
but his son dissuaded him from an act which would be 
regarded as tantamount to abdication (f. 78$), and counselled 
him rather to sent messengers into Gilan and Daylaman 
asking for re-inforcements, which finally arrived to the 
number of some ten thousand men. Yazfd, hearing this, 
sent Khidash b. al-Mughfra b. al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra and 
Abu°l-Jahm al-Kalbf with twenty thousand horseman against 
the Ispahbad. When they drew near, Salman the Daylamite 
came out to meet them, and was attacked by the van-guard 
of the Muslims under Muhammad b. Abu Surra al-Ju c fi, 
who defeated Salman’s troops, slew him, and pursued the 
fugitives into the hills, where, however, the Ispahbad’s army 
put them to rout with a storm of stones and arrows. Then, 
withdrawing by another road from this position, they pre¬ 
pared an ambush into which the Muslims fell, so that fifteen 
thousand of them, including some of Yazid’s own kinsmen, 
perished. Continuing their advance, they plundered and 
burned Yazid’s camp, after which the Ispahbad despatched 
a courier to Gurgan, bidding the Nahapets of Sul 1 rise 
against Daris and the Arab soldiers who occupied their 
country, slay them all, and seize for themselves their cattle 
and possessions. This was done, and amongst the slain 

1 The first word seems to be a broken plural of the word 

occurring in Armenian as nahafet , “patrician”; the latter is also a foreign 
word, and is explained by de Slane (Ibn Khallikan y iv, 172) as meaning “a 
king of Jurjan”. 
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were fifty of Yazid’s cousins (f. 79 a). Then the Ispahbad 
sent men to destroy the high road from Sari to Tammfsha 
and render it impassable (JcuT ^s^b) to horsemen, after 
all of which deeds he ceased to fear Yazid. 

So Yazid, unable to prevail by force, had recourse to 
strategem, and summoned before him Hayyan an-Nabati 
(“the Nabathean”), a Daylamite client of Masqala b. Hu- 
bayra, who had been nick-named “the Nabathean” because 
he was dumb, and said to him: “O Abu Ya c mar! I en¬ 
treated thee evilly in Khurasan, confiscated thy goods, and 
put thee in bonds. I have now a favour to ask of thee: 
think no more of the past, and meditate no treachery or 
guile.” “O Amir,” replied Hayyan, “since thou hast shewn 
me so much honour and favour, I bear no malice; and 
God forbid that I should neglect the claims of Islam or 
protect the Magian faith!” Then Yazid told him the news 
from Gurgan, the strait in which he found himself, and the 
discouragement of his troops, begging him to devise some 
plan whereby the Muslims might save themselves in the 
present and take their revenge in the future. Hayyan ans¬ 
wered : “This gabr (i. e. the Ispahbad) hath now waxed 
bold: if he should not hearken to my words, but should 
say, ‘For two years he has ravaged my country and raided 
my cattle and property,’ what answer shall I make?” Yazid 
answered, “I will give as much as 300,000 dirhams in com¬ 
pensation, if he will accept it, and let us depart in peace.” 

Then Hayyan came to the Ispahbad and said, “Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab (f. 79 b) hath sent me to say that if you will 
serve him in this matter, he will quit your country, but if 
not he will summon re-inforcements from Syria, ‘Iraq, Khu¬ 
rasan and Turkistan and destroy you and your kingdom.” 
So the Ispahbad was prevailed upon to accept the 300,000 
dinars, of which he gave 5000 to Hayyan, and to let Yazid 
go: and he encamped in Tammisha by the moat to give 



time for the captives and fugitiyes of his army to join 
him. Then Yazfd passed onwards to Gurgan, where he 
swore to shed enough blood to turn a mill; but after kill¬ 
ing many of the marzubans and principal men of the coun¬ 
try, he was glad to escape from his oath by a device 
suggested to him by the Nahapets of Sul, who bade him 
mix blood with a mill-stream and eat of bread baked from 
the flour which it ground. Then he returned to Syria to 
the court of the Caliph Sulayman. 

Anecdote (f. ygb). 

Ibn 'Alisha relates that this Caliph, Sulayman b. c Abdu 3 l- 
Malik, one day mounted the pulpit, having anointed his 
beard with perfumed unguent (&jJU) so that it utmost dripped 
from him, and said, “I am the youthful King who is confi¬ 
dent in his kingdom and his youth”: and ere another Friday 
had come he was dead *. He was succeeded by c Umar b. 
c Abdu 3 l- c Aziz (reigned A. H. 99—101; A. D. 717—720), 
whose piety, justice, learning and clemency are become 
proverbial. He abolished the hateful practice of publicly 
cursing c Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn (f. 8o«), which, in¬ 
troduced by the Umayyads, had become pretty general 
throughout the Muhammadan world, and substituted the 
reading of the verse (Qur’an, xvi, 92): “Verily God enjoins 
on you justice, well-doing, and charity towards kinsmen, and 
forbids you evil speech, unseemly acts and disobedience; 
He exhorteth you that perchance ye may be admonished.” 

He also restored to the descendants of Fatima the property 
of Fadak, of which she had been wrongfully deprived, and it 
remained in their possession until the time of the 'Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mutawakkil (reigned A. H. 232—247: A. D. 847— 


* Cf. Al-Fakhri , ed. Ahlwardt, p. 153. 
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“In Khwarazm,” says the author, “I heard Nidham [u 3 d- 
Din] Sam“anf say in the pulpit: ‘I saw in a dream one of 
the Substitutes ( Abddl ) of the Prophet seated in the chief 
seat of apostolic honour , and beside him c Umar b. “Abdu’l- 
c Azfz, and somewhat lower c Umar b. al-Khattab. “How,” I 
enquired, “hath c Umar b. c Abdu 3 l- c Azlz attained to such 
proximity?” “Because of his justice,” was the answer. “But,” 
said I, “was not “Umar b. al-Khattab more just than he?” 
“He,” came the answer, “was just in an epoch of justice; 
but the other in an epoch of tyranny and injustice.’”” 

Yazid had written to Sulayman that so great were the 
spoils of his campaign in Tabaristan that the string of 
camels bearing them would reach continuously even to Syria. 
“Umar, into whose hands this letter passed on his accession, 
demanded of him these boasted spoils, and, as he made ex¬ 
cuses, declaring that he had found himself unable to effect 
their transport, he was cast into prison. Meanwhile the 
Ispahbad Farrukhan restored in great measure the prospe¬ 
rity of his raided domains, but died in the course of the 
next year or two, after a reign of seventeen years. And it 
was he who was the grandfather of Mansur al-Mahdi. 


Reign of the Ispahbad Dazmihr the son of 
Farrukhan (f. 8o<z). 

Dazmihr, the eldest son of Farrukhan, succeeded his 
father, and reigned for twelve years, during which no one 

1 This Caliph was conspicuous for his insane hatred of the House of c Ali 
and their followers (the Shi c a). 

2 These verses, with another which stands between them, are cited in al- 
Fakhrti ed. Ahlwardt, p. 155. 
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attempted to molest him. He repaired and restored the Pa¬ 
lace of the Ispahbads; and in his days Abu Muslim began 
his propaganda in favour of the House of 'Abbas at Merv. 
The Umayyad Marwan II, nick-named “the Ass” ( al-Himar ) 
was then (A. H. 127—132: A. D. 744—750) Caliph, and he 
was so called because the Arabs name the year which ends 
a century “the Year of the Ass”, in allusion to the Ass of 
Ezra; and from the foundation of the Umayyad Caliphate 
until Marwan was slain exactly one hundred years had 
elapsed '. Al-Jahidh relates in the Kitabiil-Bayan wcl t-Tabyin 
that when Marwan was hard pressed by Abu Muslim’s 
troops, he ordered one of his trusted servants to bury in 
the sand the staff and cloak of the Prophet, and to cut off 
the head of one of his daughters, lest she should reveal the 
hiding-place of these secret relics. But later this servant, 
being taken captive, said, “If you slay me, the inheritance 
of the Prophet will be lost for ever.” So they spared him, 
and he shewed them where he had hidden these relics, 
which were sent to two villages in Tammfsha where the 
councils of the propagandists were at that time held. 

AbuTFaraj c Alf b. al-Husayn b. Hindu relates in his 
Kitdb-i-amthal-i-Muwallada, on the authority of Ibn Durayd, 
the author of the Kitab-i-Humayra, that Ka c b b. Zuhayr 
received this mantle from the Prophet in reward for a qa- 
sida which he had composed in his praise, and sold it to 
Mu'awiya for 20,000 dirhams. It is now in the possession 
of the 'Abbasid Caliphs. 

There was never a more wonderful story than that of 
Abu Muslim. To a villager of humble origin and lowly 
position God gave so much power that he took in hand 
and successfully carried out one of the greatest enterprizes 
ever planned. It is related that when he conquered the 

1 This statement is incorrect, even if we reckon from the death of c Uthmdn 
(A. H. 656) till the death of Marw&n (A. H. 750). 
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Umayyads, and Marwan (f. 81 a) took account of his deeds, 
he caused his secretary, c Abdu°l-Hamid, who was a master 
in epistolary composition, to write him a long letter, full 
of threats and promises, ending with the words: 

(iK&LgJIs s 

When this long and wordy letter was read to Abu Muslim, 
he laid it before him, broke in pieces one of his arrows, 
and wrote in reply these two couplets: 

^ vjUtif tikdc ^sXjl 3 &=bLJ! JJim] 

lajIc Jf i_AJodt LgjJLc siA—k^si" I^ciAaj ^li 

Then they said to c Abdu 3 l-Haimd the secretary, “Write 
to Abu Muslim again in words briefer, weightier and more 
concise, so that he may not answer thee in this fashion.” 
So ‘Abdo’l-Hamid wrote: 

Jd-c j *U>Us» Igl xJUilL *Ill oiy _jJ L! L 

But Abu Muslim’s plans prospered, until he brought 
Abu 3 l- c Abbas “Abdu’llah as-Saffah b. Muhammad b. c Ali b. 
c Abdu 3 llah b. c Abbas from al-Madina and proclaimed him 
Caliph, who, on his death, was succeeded by his brother 
Abu Ja'far al-Mansur c Abdu 3 llah b. Muhammad b. C AH b. 
c Abdu’llah b. c Abbas. 

It is related that once c Abdu D llah [b.] c Abbas was travelling 
in company with c Alf, who always showed the greatest 
consideration for this family (f. Sid), and bestowed on them 
the governments of Basra, Yaman and Ta 3 if, while Qutham, 
the foster-brother of Husayn b. C AH was the governor of 
the two sacred cities (Mecca and al-Madina). Concerning this 
the Amir Abu Firas says^ 

j-sJL s J) q! ^ X, X’-jl yi ioi lX_S_s ijJdc LoS 

w O ^ ) w 
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When ‘Abdu’llah’s son was born to him in Qatffa, he 
asked c Ali to name the child with a noble name: 

‘ nJS 3 Jill 3*^! l» 

<M mw jc , c 

liljJUi _jjt >j)IS> Jls aJU Je>ls 

U 3 LTc 

When al-Mansur had been enthroned as Caliph, he gave 
Abu Muslim permission to return to Khurasan. When he 
reached Hulwan, however, he was overtaken by a messenger 
from the Caliph bidding him return, since his advice was 
needed on an affair of importance which had arisen. 

Abu Muslim suspected treachery, and consulted with one 
of his friends, saying, “How dost thou think that I stand 
with Abu 3 l- c AbMs?” The other replied, “Like the lion 
whose foot was pierced by a reed, so that it was unable to 
move; and a simple-minded, well-meaning man, seeing its 
weakness and hearing its moaning, took pity on it, ap¬ 
proached it, and (f. 82 a) drew forth the thorn from its foot. 
Thereupon the lion slew the man, in spite of his cries and 
protests; ‘for,’ it said, ‘thou art a meddlesome fellow, and 
perhaps thou may’st assist some other lion as thou hast as¬ 
sisted me, and it may drive me from this my hunting- 
ground, and make me an exile and a wanderer.’ Abu 
Muslim replied, “If I do not tend, nurse and care for that 
tender sapling which I have planted, but abandon it to its 
fate, passers-by will pluck it up by the roots, and my la¬ 
bour of many years will be rendered null and void.” So he 
left his treasure and baggage in the charge of his vice¬ 
gerent Sindbad at Ray, and himself returned to Mansdr, 
where that fate overtook him which is well known, and to 
which he alluded in the punning epigram: 

,1® — 5 ©MW- 

off 

When al-Mansur had killed Abu Muslim, he gave the 
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post of Wazir to Abu Ayyub al-Muriyani; and all men 
were filled with fear of him because of what he had done 
to Abu Muslim. Abu Ayyub’s intimates once remarked to 
him that however often he entered the Caliph’s presence 
his countenance always shewed signs of fear. He repeated 
to them the parable of the hawk and the cock, when the 
former reproached the latter with ingratitude for fleeing, 
screaming and terrified, from men when they called him, 
notwithstanding the food he had eaten at their hands, and 
the benefits he had received from them. 

Khurshfd was called Farshwad Marzuban, and the Nahapets 
were his maternal uncles and kinsmen. His paternal uncle 
actually ruled the country until Khurshid reached the age 
of manhood. This uncle had a hand-maiden named Ramja 
and called Haruya (xj.^) who was skilled in all sorts of 
tricks and conjuring, and who used to exhibit her skill to 
Khurshid whenever he came to see his uncle. To her from 
his childhood he was deeply attached, so that they used to 
send letters and messengers to one another. His uncle, who 
was aware of this state of things, used to say to him: 
“This hand-maiden I hold in trust for thee, and when thou 
comest to man’s estate, I will bestow her on thee.” 


The Ispahbad Khurshid. 

When Khurshid was grown to man’s estate, his uncle 
summoned his sons before him and said, “My nephew is 
grown up, and hath sent me a message, saying, ‘The king¬ 
dom is my father’s, who set thee on the throne under co¬ 
venant with me; therefore surrender unto me the trust.’ ” 
His sons said, “Thou art king, and the kingdom ought to 
pass from thee to us. We will never consent (f. 83#) to thy 
surrender of the kingdom to him.” The father replied, 
“Talk not like children, neither hammer cold iron, for I 

8 



will be faithful to my covenant. Should I contravene the 
agreement, no blessing would it bring either to me or to 
you.” Then said they, “Since it is so, send and bid him 
come hither, that thou may’st make it over to him.” So 
he, knowing not their secret intentions, sent for Khurshid, 
who, fully confiding in his uncle’s integrity, came with a 
few followers from Tammfsha, and was received by his 
uncle with paternal kindness. On an auspicious day a great 
banquet was held; but Khurshld’s cousins had conspired to 
kill him with a blow from a mace as soon as he should 
rise from the banquet and sit down to drink wine. The girl 
Ramja Haruya, however, was aware of their intended treachery, 
and informed Khurshid of it. He thereupon summoned a 
foster-brother of his named Jalwanan, and bade him have 
two horses ready at the gate. Then, on some pretext, 
Khurshid slipped out from the banquet, mounted his horse, 
drew his sword, and, with Jalwanan, rode away, with cries 
of defiance, back to Tammisha. His uncle reproached his 
sons bitterly for their meditated treachery, and wrote humble 
apologies to Khurshid, declaring that he had no part nor 
lot in the conspiracy. For a year Khurshid did not see his 
uncle, and was busy, assisted by the Nahapets of Sari, in 
preparing for battle. Finally (f. 83^) he met his cousins in 
battle at Qasr-i-Dadaqan, a place midway between Tam¬ 
misha and Sari built by his father. He was victorious, slew 
or captured all of them, and pursued their army as far as 
Sari. He then came before his uncle, exonerated him from 
all participation in the crime, and bade him choose for 
himself whatever residence and companions he pleased. His 
surviving cousins he banished to a mountain called Farru- 
khan Firuz, where they remained till the end of their lives; 
and he married Ramja Haruya, and possessed himself of 
all the treasures of his father and his uncle, of whom the 
latter had reigned eight years. Khurshid’s kinsmen gathered 



round him, amongst them Wandarand, Fahran and Farrukhan, 
the sons of Jusnas (Gushnasf) b. Saruya b. Farrukhan the Great, 
who were his cousins on his mother’s side. Of these he 
made the first marzubdn of Amul, the second marzuban of 
the highlands ( kuhistan ), and the last he kept with himself. 
The command of his army he gave to Shahr-Khwastan b. 
Yazdan-Kard. He repaired the Palace of the Isfahbadan, 
enclosed 400 acres (? of land (now called Ki'sa), used in the 

author’s time by king Ardashlr as a breeding-ground for Arab 
horses, and constructed a strong fortress called Si-dila (abaj*) *, 
and a market where he settled skilled artisans chosen from 
all parts of Tabaristan. Outside the fortress he built a 
great caravansaray, and he gave the city five gates, to wit 
the Highland Gate the Sea Gate, and the 

Gilan, Gurgan and Hunting Gates (Ju*e »jt ^S). He also had 
a channel cut from the mountain to the sea to bring water 
to the town: and this he called Gflana-juy (f. 84a). Further 
he made fish-ponds (^lo lXjLkm), and, outside the Hunting 
Gate, a great mayddn and a deep ditch, of which the traces 
still remain. Near this were covers well preserved and 
stocked with all sorts of game, such as deer, wild pigs, 
hares, wolves and leopards; and during his absence none 
dared to interfere with his preserves. He never remained 
for more than a month in any one place, and at each of 
his hunting-lodges he caused a month’s provisions to be 
kept. In the highlands he had ninety-three wives, each of 
whom had her own special palace and servants and plate 
and furniture. For his first and favourite wife, Ramja Ha- 
ruya, he built a lofty palace on the sea-shore at the village of 
Yazdan-abad, on which he spent much money, furnishing it 
in the most sumptuous fashion; and he used to visit her 
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always once a month, while to her care were entrusted his 
most" precious possessions. If by any chance he was prevented 
from paying her this monthly visit, he used to send her an 
apology, and a gift of a thousand dinars. She bore him a 
son named Hurmuz, whom he nominated as his successor. 
Amongst his other wives was Azarmi Dukht, the daughter 
of the Ispahbad Farrukhan, called Giran Gushwar (“She of 
the Heavy Ear-rings”), and his cousin Yakand (“Jacinth” or 
“Hyacinth”, uxiuvSos), the daughter of Farrukhan the Lesser. 
The Ispahbad was particularly attached to the former, and 
often used to make his hunting expeditions a pretext for 
visiting her. Yakand was a quarrelsome and masterful wo¬ 
man, and, having discovered her husband’s clandestine visits 
to Giran Gushwar, instructed her servants and the villagers 
to go with spades, pick-axes and other implements, and 
destroy and obliterate the road to Ispahbadan, where Giran 
Gushwar dwelt, and to clear and improve the road to her 
own palace. So at midnight the Ispahbad, who had drunk 
freely, mounted his horse to go to Ispahbadan, but was di¬ 
rected by Yakand’s coadjutors to the abode of their mis¬ 
tress. On arriving there, he knew that a trick had been 
played on him, and he sent in a message, saying, “I have 
four hundred men with me: can’st thou provide food for 
such a multitude?” Yakand ordered 400 cows to be sent 
out to then, and with each cow 400 sheep and 400 ass¬ 
loads [of provisions], and entertained them all for three 
days, at the end of which time she gave to each horseman 
a foal aud a calf, and to each footman three suits of clo¬ 
thes and an embroidered blanket (jjbw . 

The Ispahbad Khurshfd had a general named Qarin, 
after whom was named the village of Qarin-abad in Panjah- 
hazar and Mayandarud, wherein he stored his treasures. It 
is now in ruins. His body-guard comprised 4000 men, and 
he always wore brocade, and sat on a golden throne, and 



exercised the fullest authority over the Ispahbad’s people, 
both men and women. And when the Isfahbad had reigned 
a long while (f. 85 a), he became filled with pride and self- 
assurance, and took no heed of anyone, and paid no at¬ 
tention to the nobles, so that the hearts of his people were 
alienated by his tyranny and arrogance, and they sought a 
pretext to rebel against him. 


How the Ispahbad Khurshld revolted against 
the Caliph Mansur. 

When the Caliph al-Mansur slew Abu Muslim, and news 
of this came to his friend and ally Sindbad in Ray, he 
sent all the treasures and cattle which Abu Muslim had 
confided to him to the Ispahbad, as a trust, together with 
a present of six million dirhams, and at the same time cast 
off his allegiance to al-Mansur, and revolted against him. 
The Caliph thereupon sent Jumhur b. Marar from Baghdad 
to fight against him; and he came to Ray and defeated 
Sindbad at Jurjunbani (? Jurkhiyani). Sindbad fled toTabaristan 
and sought protection with the Ispahbad, who sent his 
cousin Tus out to meet him, with provisions, presents, 
horses and arms. When Tus met Sindbad, he alighted from 
his horse and saluted him, while Sindbad answered him 
from his saddle, and did not alight to do him honour. 
Thereat Tus was angered and said, “I am one of the Is¬ 
pahbad’s cousins, and he sent me out to do thee honour. 
It was not contemplated that thou should’st treat me with 
disrespect.” To this speech Sindbad returned a harsh answer, 
and Tus, remounting his horse, soon found an opportunity 
to smite Sindbad with his sword and cut off his head, after 
which he brought all his retainers and stores to the Ispah¬ 
bad, who was greatly vexed, reviled Tus, and took possession 
of all Abu Muslim’s and Sindbad’s property. News of this 
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was sent by Jumhur to the Caliph, who instructed his ge¬ 
neral to demand the surrender of this property from the 
Ispahbad. At this time ‘Abdff’l-Jabbar b. 'AbduT-Rahman 
was in Khurasan. The Ispahbad sent one of his chamber¬ 
lains named Ffruz with Sindbad’s head to the Caliph, who 
received him with great honour. On learning this, the Is¬ 
pahbad sent Firuz once more to the Caliph with a gift of 
precious stones and rare products of Tabaristan. The Caliph 
then requested him to hand over the treasures of Abu 
Muslim and Sindbad, but the Ispahbad persisted in declaring 
that they were not in his possession, and finally broke out 
into open revolt against the Caliph, who thereupon sent his 
son al-Mahdf to Ray, bidding him seize the Ispahbad’s son 
Hurmuz as a hostage for the father’s loyalty. The Ispahbad, 
on receiving this demand, replied that his son was too 
young to bear the fatigues of the journey, and al-Mahdi' 
wrote to his father the Caliph, advising him not to press 
this demand, lest the Ispahbad should break into more open 
revolt. So al-Mansur sent him a royal crown and robe of 
honour, and the Ispahbad, being pleased thereat, consented 
to send to the Court of Baghdad the same tribute which 
Tabaristan had formerly paid to the Sasanian kings, to 
wit: a poll-tax of one dirham of gold for each inhabitant; 
300,000 dirhams, each containing four ddngs (2. e. 4 / 0 = 2 / 3 ) 
of “white” silver; 300 bales of green silk carpets and 
quilts; (f. 8 6 a) the same amount of good coloured cotton; 
the same amount of gold-embroidered garments of the kinds 
called Ruyani and Lafuraj; the same amount of saffron, 
which is of a kind unequalled in all the world; and a cer¬ 
tain amount of sea-fish. All this tribute was laden on forty 
mules, on each of which was mounted a Turkish slave or 
hand-maiden. 

Now the sight of this tribute of Tabaristan did but in¬ 
flame the Caliph al-Mansur’s desire to posssess so rich a 



povince; and he sent a verbal message to the Ispahbad 
bidding him help his troops in repelling the attacks of 
c Abdu 3 l-Jabbar. He also wrote to his son al-Mahdi', who 
was at Ray, bidding him write to the Ispahbad that, owing 
to the drought and consequent scarcity of food, it was im¬ 
possible for all his army to follow the same route, and that 
he desired the Ispahbad’s permission for one division of 
them to pass through Tabaristan. 

Account of the Caliph’s treachery towards 
the Ispahbad. 

At the command of his father the Caliph, al-Mahdi sent 
as ambassador to the Ispahbad a certain Persian (jt 

SiJ.) with the request suggested by al-Mansur. The 
Ispahbad was at Isfahbadan, and when the ambassador had 
conveyed to him the message with which he was charged, 
he shewed him all honour, and answered that his country 
was the property of the Commander of the Faithful, who 
could do whatever seemed good in his eyes. When the 
ambassador had left the audience-chamber, his Persian pro¬ 
clivities impelled him to declare to the Is¬ 

pahbad the treachery meditated by the Caliph. So he called 
the Ispahbad’s chamberlain, and said, “I have an important 
communication for the Ispahbad’s private ear.” When this 
request was communicated to the Ispahbad, he said, “It is 
but this moment that he left me (f. 8 6 b ); what matter of 
importance can have arisen so soon?” “Perhaps,” said the 
chamberlain, “he cherishes some vain hope, and desires to 
crave some boon of you.” “Tell him,” said the Ispahbad, 
“that the ladies of the Royal Household are with me in 
the Palace, and that consequently you could not convey 
my message.” When the ambassador heard this message, 
he knew that Fate could not be averted, and said to him- 
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self, “Alas for all this pomp and circumstance and sove¬ 
reignty which is to be cast to the winds! When Decline 
sets its face towards a house, no scheme or plan of its 
chiefs goes right. This man, for all his talents, can send 
me so flimsy an excuse! Fate and Destiny have, for the 
Caliph’s satisfaction, let down the veil of ignorance before 
the face of the Ispahbad’s discernment, so that he cannot 
see a fact which is as plain as daylight!” 
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So the ambassador came back to al-Mahdf at Ray, and 
conveyed to him the Ispahbad’s answer; and al-Mahdf de¬ 
spatched Abu°l-Khudayb Marzuq as-Sa c df, the client of al- 
Muthanna b. al-Hajjaj, by way of Zarim and Shah-kuh, 
while he sent Abu c Awn b. ‘Abdu’llah by way of Gurgan 
to effect a junction with him. And the Ispahbad had trans¬ 
ferred the dwellers in the plain to the highlands, lest any 
collision should take place between them and the Caliph’s 
troops: not knowing that the intention of the latter was to 
destroy and dispossess him. 

Account of c Amr b. c Ala in Amul. 

Abu 2 l-Khudayb chose as his guide a certain c Amr (? c Umar) 
b. c Ala, who had, on account of a murder which he had 
committed in Gurgan, taken refuge with the Ispahbad, 
under whose protection he had lived for a long while, during 
which time he had obtained full knowledge of the country, 
and of all its roads, fords and passes. But now he had 
joined himself to the Caliph’s troops, and was sent with 
2000 horsemen to attack Amul (f. 8 /a). The Marzuban of 
this city, who held his office from the Ispahbad, came out 
to meet him in battle; but he was slain, and Amul was 
occupied by c Umar b. c Ala, who proclaimed a just adminis¬ 
tration to all the inhabitants, and invited them to embrace 
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Islam. And the people, being, as already said, disgusted with 
the Ispahbad’s arrogance, came in in crowds, embraced 
Islam, and surrendered up their arms and possessions. 
Shortly after this, news of the death of c Abdu 3 l-Jabbar 
arrived, and the invaders, being no longer anxious about 
Khurasan, settled down in Tabaristan. 

Now on the top of Darband-i-Kula near the road to 
Aram there is a palace (oli>), now known as c A 3 isha Kar- 
gflx Dizh, where ten years’ supply of water was stored up 
in reservoirs, with corn, bread, and other provisions, and 
which could be approached only by one gate of solid stone 
which it required 500 men to open and 500 men to shut; 
and when it was shut, no one could detect its position. 
There the Ispahbad Khurshid placed his wives, children, 
nobles, and other dependents, while he himself, with his 
retainers and a few loads of gold, sent out for Daylam by 
way of Larijan to obtain reinforcements. 

The Muslim army, on learning his movements, set out in 
pursuit, but he reached Ruyan with the loss of only a few 
men and animals, and thence pushed on to Daylam, where 
he remained for two years and seven months, while the 
Muslims besieged his stronghold, until he had gathered to¬ 
gether 50,000 men of Gil and Daylam. But the plague 
attacked his stronghold, and in one day 400 persons died, 
and such was the stench of their bodies that the garrison 
were obliged to capitulate to the Muslims, who spent seven 
days in bringing the stores and treasures out of the Castle. 
Then they prepared to send the women, with all respect and 
honour, to the Caliph. The Muslim general desired Azarmf- 
Dukht and Ramja Haruya to surrender themselves to him, 
but they both refused. Of Khurshid’s daughters, who were 
as beautiful as the moon, he gave one to c Abbas b. Mu¬ 
hammad al-Hashimi, who named her Amatu 3 r-Rahman (“the 
Hand-maiden of the All-Merciful”), while another the Ca- 
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liph himself took. All of them urged the Caliph to give 
the kingdom of Tabaristan to their father, and to this the 
Caliph consented, and despatched a messenger with orders 
to this effect, but he got no further than Hulwan, for the 
Ispahbad Khurshfd, filled with despair at the disaster which 
had befallen him, and unable to bear the disgrace, took 
poison and died. With him ended the line of Jflanshah, 
which had reigned in Tabaristan for 119 years. 

Account of the governors and rulers who 
were sent from Baghdad to rule over 
Tabaristan after the extirpation 
of the Line of Jflanshah. 

The first c Abbasid governor of Tabaristan was the already- 
mentioned Abu’l-Khudayb, and the first building erected 
there by the Muslims was the Great Mosque of Sad, which 
he caused to be built on a Monday in the month of Aban 
in the year A. H. 140 (A. D. 757—8), on which date Amul 
was occupied and Tabaristan practically conquered by the 
Muslims. Abu 3 l-Khudayb was governor for two years, and 
was succeeded by Abu Khuzayma, who settled armed gar¬ 
risons throughout the country as follows: in Tammfsha 
1000 Arabs under Fakhr b. c Abdu 5 llah al-Khuza c f; in Rud- 
bar, two parasangs from Tammfsha, 500 men under Rabf c 
b. c Urwan; in Kusan 300 men under Abu 3 l- c Ammar al- c Atfqf; 
in Asramfl 500 men under Ibrahim b. Ishaq ash-Shamf; in 
Samta 500 men under Kirman al-Bukharf; in Kusan 500 
men of Khurasan under Nuh (ou-LJ! ^j) ; in Dizwan in the 
district of Panjah-hazar 1000 men under Jflf b. Sa c d al- 
Marwazf; in Du-Ab 500 men under c Umar b. Sa c fd; in 
Mihrawan 1000 men under Khalaf b. c Abdu 3 llah; in Asram 
500 1 men; in Azdara 300 men under Ziyad b. Hazim 2 ; in 

1 B. “300”. 2 B. “Jazim”. 
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Awsarzln 1000 1 men under Khalifa b. *JL>; in Awrarabad 
above Paricha 500 2 men; in Rawa 300 men under Walid 
b. Maysara; in the city of Sari 1000 men; in Arta 500 
men of Tabaristan ; in Kaskarud 3 500 men under Muhammad 
b. Na 3 ib; in Khurramabad 1000 men under c Abdullah b. 
Sayf; in Chamanu 4 1000 men under Miski'n b. Ghazal ash- 
Shami; in Firim 500 men under Khalifa b. Bahrain; in 
Yazdanabad 500 men under c Umar b. c Ala; in Kula 300 
men under Nasrin b. as-Sunqur; in Mamtfr 1000 men under 
Salam b. Qudama (f. 88#); in Saliyan near Lufur 1000 
men; in Nishapuriyya 300 men under Ibn Salma al-Qa 3 id 
of Nishapur; in Tabaran 500 men under Muhammad b. 
c Abbas as-Salmi; in Isfandiyar 3000 men; in Taricha 1500 
men under Muslim b. Khalid; in Fath ... gi) 5 500 

men from Nisa and Baward; in Jabaran 300 men under 
Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 llah; in Masla Zarrin Kul, iocx) men; 
in Amul 3000 men under the officers, allies and magistrates 
of the Caliph; in Jilanabad above Ran-Kuh 1000 men under 
Nasr b. c Imran of Khurasan; in Pa-yi-Dasht 500 men under 
c Amir b. Adam; in Halawan 500 men, first under al-Mu- 
thanna b. al-Hajjaj, and then under Muhammad b. c Afal; 
in Natil 500 men under Sa c d b. Maymun; in Bahram Dih 
500 men under c Umar b. Bahram c 'Isa; in Qara-Tughan of 
Bala-rah, 500 men under Yusuf b. c Abdu 3 r-Rahman; in Wa- 
lashjird 800 men under c Ali b. Jastan ; in Kajwuhi QasabatuY- 
Ruyan 6000 men under c Umar b. al- c Ala; in Jurishjird-Sa c id- 
abad 500 men under Sa c id b. c Umar b. al- c Ala; in Kalar, 
the beginning of Daylam, 1000 men; in the Highlands (Ku- 
histdri) of Juparm (?1000 Arabs; and in as-Sa c idf 
500 men. 

After a year [? Abu°l-Khuzayma] was dismissed, and re- 
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placed by Ruh b. Hatim b. Qaysar b. al-Muhallab, who 
was made governor in A. H. 144 (—: A. D. 761—2), but a 
year later, being convicted of tyranny and injustice, he 
was replaced by Khalid b. Barmak, who took up his abode 
at a place called after him Khalida-Saray. He also built for 
himself a palace at Amul, and ruled for four years, building 
many public buildings and developing the resources of the 
country, until at the end of this period he was replaced by 
‘Amr b. al- c Ala, during whose governorship the Caliph al- 
Mansur died, and was succeeded by (f. 88 b) his son al- 
Mahdi. He, being informed that c Amr b. al- c Ala had sought 
the hand of the daughter of Mihrtiya in marriage, was 
angered against him and dismissed him. Sa c id b. Da c laj 
succeeded him as governor, and held this position for three 
years. At this period a Sayyid of the House of Abu Talib 
named Husayn b. ‘Ah', commonly called gi lc>U, revolted 
in the Hijaz, and was joined by many other Sayyids. The 
Caliph sent Musa b. Hsa and Sirrf b. c Abdu 3 llah al- c Abbasi, 
with other Amirs and officers, to fight him. The Battle 
took place at Fakhkh, and the Sayyid was slain, together 
with many of his companions. Some few, however, escaped, 
and made their way to al-Madina, where Musa b. Hsa was 
holding his court and audience, at which, to avert suspicion 
of disaffection, most of the chief men of al-Madina were 
present. Presently Musa b. c Abdu 3 llah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan 
b. c Ali b. c Abi Talib, who had escaped from the baftle, 
came in, clad in a course woollen cuirass slashed 

with sword-cuts, and sandals of camel’s skin, and sat down 
in the lowest place. Immediately afterwards the Imam Musa 
b. Ja c far al-Kadhim entered. Musa b. Hsa rose to meet him, 
and caused him to sit in an honourable place. Sirri b. 
‘Abdffillah al- c Abbasi turned to Musa b. c Abdu 3 llah b. al- 
Hasan and said, “What dost thou think of the stricken field 
of rebellion and treachery? Why dost thou not withhold thy 
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hand from such deeds, that thy cousins (meaning the c Ab- 
basids) might enrich thee and treat thee with honour?” 
Musa replied, “Our relation towards you is like what has 
been said in this verse:” 
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“Good!” exclaimed Sirrf; “it is even so: naught accrues 
to you save abasement and humiliation. If you would only 
be quiet as is your cousin here, Musa b. Ja c far, notwith¬ 
standing all his learning, piety, nobility and ascetic life (f. 
89a), would it not be better ?” Thereupon Musa b. c Abdu 3 llah 
extemporised the following verses: 
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Now since the Caliph al-Mahdi was preoccupied with 
these matters, Sa c fd b. Da c laj remained two years and three 
months as Governor of Tabaristan ere he was recalled, and 
c Amr b. al- c Ala was again sent to replace him. He it was 
who built the village of 'Amr (? c Umar) Kalada, situated 
near Wana-bun, as well as another town called c Umar 
(? Amr)-abad. In this year there was a great earthquake; 
and Ahmad b. Hanbal declared at Baghdad that heavier 
taxes should be imposed on the people of Tabaristan, as 
well as a io°/ 0 tithe on cereals, because the country had not 
surrendered willingly, but had been taken by force. A year 
later c Amr b. al- c AIa was replaced by Yahya b. Mikhnaq (B. 
olx^), who dealt gently with the people, till he was in turn 
replaced by c Abdu D l-Hamfd Madrub, who vexed the people 
with new and oppressive taxes. 

Rule of the sons of Sukhra and revolt of 
Wandad Hurmuzd. 

Then arose Wandad Hurmuzd, the son of Alanda, the 
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son of Qarin, the son of Sukhra, who has been already 
mentioned in speaking of the Garshahs ( Jarshahs ) or kings 
of the Mountains; for the word Jar (or Gar ) is applied to 
mountain-land susceptible of cultivation, and Gaw-bara had 
given this land to this family, who had held it for a hund¬ 
red years. Now the inhabitants of Ummfdwar-Kuh came 
to Wandad Hurmuzd to complain of the tyranny and exact¬ 
ions of the Caliph’s governors, promising him their support 
if he would rebel against them, whereby they might escape 
from the tyranny which was crushing them down, and 
he might recover the authority enjoyed by his ancestors. 
He answered them that he must first consult with (f. 89^) 
the Ispahbad Sharwfn, the king of the Mountains, and seek 
for the support of the Mas-mughan Walash; and that if 
these consented to help him, he would revolt against the 
Caliph. So he sent messengers to Sharwfn at Shahriyar-kuh 
in Farfm, and to the Mas-mughan at Mayandarud, both of 
whom agreed to help him, and encouraged him in his en¬ 
terprise. A day was then fixed on which the people of 
Tabaristan should make a general massacre of all the Arabs 
and servants of the Caliph. This was done; and so tho¬ 
roughly were the Tabaristanfs in accord that women who 
were married to followers of the Caliph dragged them out 
of their houses by their beards, and delivered them over to 
the executioners, so that in all Tabaristan not an Arab was 
left. When Hammal b. c Umar ad-Duhalf and Khalid b. 
Barmak, whom the Caliph had sent to Ray, received news 
of this, they despatched tidings to Baghdad, and al-Mahdf 
sent Salim of Farghana, one of his most trusted officers, 
whom he had nick-named “the Devil of Farghana” to enquire 
into and report on the matter. On learning the truth, the 
Caliph exclaimed, “Is there no one who will go to Tabar¬ 
istan and bring me the head of Wandad Hurmuzd?” Salim 
offered himself, and the Caliph despatched him wfth a fol- 
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lowing of brave and hardy soldiers. On arriving in Tabar- 
istan, he encamped in the plain of Asram, where Wandad 
Hurmuzd came to meet him, accompanied by a great host. 
Salim was mounted on a favourite piebald horse, well known 
throughout c Iraq-i- c Arab. He at once rode at Wandad Hur¬ 
muzd and smote at him with his great mace, which weighed 
twenty maunds, splitting the shield with which he sought 
to parry the blow (f. 90 a), but nor succeeding in inflicting 
on him any further injury. At dusk they ceased from 
battle, and Wandad Hurmuzd and his men encamped at 
Hurmuzdabad. Next day they fell to banqueting and drink¬ 
ing. Wandad Hurmuzd had a black horse, which had on 
its neck a curious mole, and which was of incomparable 
excellence. This he had saddled with a golden saddle and 
caparisoned with jewelled trappings, and when it was brought 
before him he said, “O people, know that this is our anta¬ 
gonist whom ye have seen, and whose pomp and power ye 
have witnessed. And ye are all of you the bravest men of 
Tabaristan. Which of you will take this caparisoned horse 
and do battle with him?” Thrice he made this appeal, and 
no one responded to it, until at last one of his sons, a lad 
named Wanda-ummid, and called Khudawand-i-Kalalak, ad¬ 
vanced, kissed the ground, and said, “By thy good fortune 
I am he who shall bring thee thine enemy’s head; and for 
this I desire nothing but the horse.” “When,” said Wandad 
Hurmuzd, “hast thou contended with warriors and taken 
part in such contests?” The lad, however, persisted in his 
resolve, in spite of the attempts to dissuade him made by 
his father and his maternal uncle Quhyar, who was finally 
bidden to accompany his nephew, notwithstanding his weak¬ 
ness and old age. The bravest men were chosen to accom¬ 
pany them, and a cow-herd named Ardashi'rak Babluraj 
(f. 90 b), who knew all the intricacies of the thickets and 
forests, was sent to lead them by secret paths against 
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Salim, who, being taken by surprise, was slain by Wanda- 
ummid in single combat, at Harsa-mal, three parasangs 
from Amul, or, as some say, at Asram, at the place now 
called Hf-Hf-Kayan. So the lad Wanda-ummfd came back 
in triumph to his father, Wandad-Hurmuzd, and was re¬ 
ceived by him with great honour and rejoicing, and ever 
afterwards permitted to sit beside him on his golden throne. 
And Salim was esteemed by the Caliph as equivalent in 
value to a thousand horsemen 


Account of the war with Firasha. 

When the news of the death of Salim reached the Ca¬ 
liph, he was greatly vexed, and despatched another army 
of 10,000 men under an Amir named Firasha against Ta- 
baristan, at the same time sending messages to Khalid-i- 
Barmaki, Ward-i-Asfar (“Yellow Rose”) and Hammad at 
Ray, bidding them afford him any help of which he might 
stand in need. So Firasha, re-inforced by further levies, 
advanced to Aram, meeting with no resistance, for Wandad 
Hurmuzd had ordered that none should oppose them or 
contest their advance, so that they might wax bold and 
careless (f. 91a). He himself retired to Kula, near which, at 
Gawazunu, he constructed two great dykes ( dar-band ), one 
above and one below. Then he sent to the Ispahbad Shar- 
win, who was at Parim and Kamfmnam,. bidding him come 
and help him; but Sharwin delayed and procrastinated so 
that Firasha was convinced of his weakness and helpless¬ 
ness. Wandad Hurmuzd had prepared 400 trumpets and 
400 drums, and he assembled at Gawazunu all his kinsmen 
and trusted warriors, whom he drew up in two ranks, with 
4000 of his people, both men and women, to each of whom 


1 i. e. he held the rank and title of Hazar-mard. 
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he gave an axe. He then explained to them his plan, 
which was that he himself should advance a little way 
towards the enemy with a hundred men, but that as soon 
as he had been seen by Firasha and his troops, he should 
fall back, followed by the enemy, whom he would thus 
lure within the two silent lines of his followers. Then, 
when they were all within the ambush, he would beat a 
drum; and at this sign all his followers were to begin to 
blow the 400 trumpets, beat the 400 drums, and fell trees 
with the 4000 axes. A }1 this was duly carried out; and 
when the troops of Firasha heard this turmoil and uproar, 
they were filled with consternation, and were easily routed. 
Firasha himself was taken captive, and brought before the 
Ispahbad, who ordered his head to be struck off, and him¬ 
self put on his cloak, cap, belt and sword; but quarter was 
accorded to the remaining prisoners. At this juncture the 
Ispahbad Sharwfn arrived, and was given one third of the 
spoils (f. 91^). Wandad Hurmuzd related to his son Qarin 
that he had dreamed that he slew a wolf; that after this 
another wolf came and was also slain by him; that there¬ 
after a leopard came, and he slew it, cut off its head, and 
clothed himself in its skin; and that last of all a lion came 
and grappled with him, and wounded him with its claws, 
until at last with a great effort he freed himself from it. 
The first wolf was Taym b. Sinan; the second. Khalifa b. 
Mihran; the leopard, in whom skin Wandad clothed him¬ 
self, was Firasha; and the lion was Yazfd b. Marthad. 

When the news of Firasha’s death reached the Caliph al- 
Mahdf, he sent to Tabaristan Ruh b. Hatim, a tyrant of 
evil life, concerning whose dismissal from office Abu Jaysh 
al-Hilalf said: 
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He was succeeded by Khalid b. Barmak, who maintained 
friendly relations with Wandad Hurmuzd, and allowed him 
to possess the highlands in peace. When he was dismissed 
and was leaving Amul, a tradesman who was standing near 
at hand said, “Praise be to God that we are delivered from 
thy tyranny.” This was reported to Khalid, who caused the 
tradesman to be brought before him, and reproached him 
and struck off his head. Thence he proceeded to Sari, 
where the people came out to meet him with presents; and 
he abode there for a time, bestowing many gifts on the 
people. 

He was succeeded by c Amr b. c Ala, who fought with 
Wandad Hurmuzd, took from him his highland domains 
(f. 92 a), and pressed him so hard that he was unable to 
dwell any longer in the cultivated lands, but was driven 
into the forests. So his affairs continued to grow worse, until 
one day one of his followers was taken captive and brought 
before c Amr b. c Ala, who ordered him to be beheaded; 
but the man prayed for mercy, promising in return to bring 
the Amfr the head of Wandad Hurmuzd. The Amir asked 
what surety he proposed to give for the due performance 
of his promise. “This blanket,” replied the man, “which I 
wear on my back.” The Amfr laughed and said, “If he is 
faithful to his promise, it will be like the bow of Hajib b. 
Zurara at-Tamfmf and Kisra.” Concerning this story, which 
is well known and need not be repeated here, a -poet says: 
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“And I,” added the Amfr, “will deal with him as Kisra 
dealt with Hajib b. Zurara.” So they kept him a prisoner 
as they advanced, until he said, “Do you remain here that 



I may go and get news and return.” So he went away, 
and Wandad Hurmuzd prepared an ambush for the Muslims 
and slew most of them. c Amr b. c Ala escaped with a few 
followers, and the Caliph al-Mahdi, angered at his defeat, 
sent Taym b. Sinan, who made peace with Wandad 
Hurmuzd. 

Then the Caliph sent Yazid b. Marthad, who fought 
against Wandad Hurmuzd, conquered him, slew many of 
his followers, and occupied the whole country; till finally, 
meeting him in single combat, he wounded him severely, 
and Wandad Hurmuzd, accompanied only by a few followers, 
became a fugitive in the forests. 

After this the Caliph al-Mahdi sent his son Musa al-HadC 
to Gurgan, and to him Wandad Hurmuzd surrendered on 
promise of pardon; whereupon Musa wrote to Yazid b. 
Marthad bidding him give up the highlands to him. Thence, 
taking Wandad Hurmuzd with him, he marched back 
through 'Iraq to Baghdad. On the way thither he received 
news of the death of his father al-Mahdi; so he hastened 
on to Baghdad and was formally invested with the title of 
Caliph. Soon afterwards the younger brother of Wandad 
Hurmuzd (f. 92 b) Wandasafan beheaded Bahram b. Firuz, 
who, at the Caliph’s persuasion, had embraced Islam. The 
Caliph thereupon summoned Wandad Hurmuzd before him 
and ordered him to be beheaded at once; but he craved 
mercy, declaring that his brother’s sole object in killing the 
Caliph’s servant was to rid himself of him, since he reckoned 
on the Caliph avenging himself on Wandad-Hurmuzd, and 
hoped thereby to inherit the highlands of Tabaristan. 
“Therefore,” he concluded, “if the Caliph desires that he 
should attain his object, let him kill me; but if not, let 
him send me to bring him or his head to the Caliph.” 
Both c lsa b. Mahan and Murad b. Muslim were present, 
and both exclaimed: “Why should the Commander of the 
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Faithful forbid this? This is the best plan.” So the Caliph 
despatched Wandad Hurmuzd with a robe of honour and 
the necessary equipment. On reaching Tabaristan, he pro¬ 
strated himself on the earth in thankfulness, and sent a 
message to Wandasafan bidding him keep in hiding and 
avoid him at all hazards; and he continued to pretend to 
pursue him till, on one night, Musa al-Hadi died, Harunu 3 r- 
Rashfd became Caliph, and al-Ma 3 mun was born. 

Harunu’r-Rashid was an obstinate, warlike, masterful and 
self-willed Caliph, and he despatched Sulayman b. Musa to 
Tabaristan, where he was governor for eight months, when 
he was replaced by Hadi b. Hani, a mild and just governor, 
who maintained friendly relations with Wandad Hurmuzd, 
and kept the country tranquil and quiet. He was succeeded 
by c Abdu 3 llah b. Qahtaba, and he in turn by c Uthman b. 
Nahik, who built the Great Mosque of Amul. Next came 
Sa'id b. Salma b. Qutayba b. Muslim, who was replaced 
after six months by Hammal and c Abdu = llah, the sons of 
c Abdu 3 l- c Aziz. Ten months later, in A. H. 179 (= A. D. 
795 —6) these were superseded by Muthanna b. al-Hajjaj 
(f. 93a), who remained one year, and repaired the walls of 
Amul and Sari, which were afterwards destroyed by Maz- 
yar. And after him came c Abdu 3 llah b. Hazim. 


The Rebellion of the people of Rustamdar. 

The deputy of this last governor, who was named Salam 
and nicknamed Siyah Mard (“the Black Man”), was expelled 
from his province, and entered into a league with the Day- 
lamites. There was at Kalar a very beautiful woman, whom 
they seized, in order to create trouble; but she cast herself 
into a stream and drowned herself. The deputy-governor 
of c Abdu°llah was at Kaju, and, on hearing of this, he at 
once hastened to Jalus, when there was a judge named 
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Sudam who was accused of being the cause of the mischief, 
and who fled into hiding. The deputy-governor caused pro¬ 
clamation to be made throughout the country that whoever 
should find this judge and give him quarter would be no 
longer accounted a Muslim, but would be reckoned an out¬ 
law. At length the judge was captured by the people and 
bound to a tree for three days and nights; and Salam or¬ 
dered that all the people of that district should come in, 
so that he might fulfil their desires and grant their wishes. 
So they came in, hopeful and jubilant; but he shut them 
all up in houses, and set sentries over them. It was then 
the month of Ramadan, and in the evening, before he had 
performed the evening prayer, he mounted his horse, broke 
his fast in the saddle with some bread and a few bunches 
of grapes plucked from a neighbouring garden, and had his 
prisoners brought out one by one from their confinement 
and decapitated. This work of slaughter went on all night 
by candle-light, and when morning dawned not one of the 
prisoners was left alive. Then he said, “I am like this 
candle; as it burns itself to give light to you, so have I 
cast myself into torment to make the country safe for you.” 
Thence he went to Sa'id-abad, drove the people out of 
their fortifications by assault, slew then all, and destroyed 
the village, till at length Harunu D r-Rashid dismissed him 
from his government, and appointed Muhammad b. Yahya 
b. Khalid al-Barmaki and his brother Musa to succeed him, 
while their brothers Fadl b. Yahya and Ja c far were the 
Caliph’s ministers at Baghdad (f. 93^). The two former 
ruled oppressively over Tabaristan, confiscating every estate 
and seizing every beautiful woman just as they pleased; 
and none dared make complaint against them to the 
Caliph for fear of the influence wielded by their brothers 
at the court. At length Harun’s anger was aroused against 
Ja c far, and he ordered the family of the Barmecides to be 
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destroyed. Concerning the cause of his anger, two separate 
traditions are recorded in history. 


Cause of the Extirpation of the Barmecides. 


When Harunu’r-Rashfd, wishing to be able to enjoy the 
society of his sister c Abbasa and Ja c far the Barmecide at 
the same time, married them to one another on the con¬ 
dition that this marriage was to be a marriage in name 
only, c Abbasa was unable to control her love for Ja c far, and 
wrote to him: 
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So Ja c far, fearing to offend c Abbasa, gave her the love 
she sought, and the result of this union was a child whom 
they called Haml “Alisha. It is related on the authority of 
Nawfalf that in A. H. 180 (= A. H. 796—7) Harunu D r- 
Rashfd went on the pilgrimage, and received tidings of this 
event on the journey, but made no sign of pleasure or 
displeasure, until he returned and reached Buhayra, where 
he embarked in a skiff with Ja c far to go fishing. On his 
return from this expedition he proceeded to Ambar, where 
he said to Ja c far, “Today I shall be with my haram, and I 
give you permission to go to your family and amuse your¬ 
self as you will.” All day Harun kept sending him presents, 
until, when the time of evening prayer was at hand, the 
blind minstrel Abu Rakaz sang these verses: 
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Ja'far said to Abu Rakaz, “What song is this to sing be¬ 
fore men?” He replied, “O my master, however much I 
strive, I can think of no other verses.” While they were 
thus conversing, suddenly Masrur the executioner entered 
without seeking permission, for the Caliph had sent him to 
cut off Ja c far’s head and bring it to him. When Ja c far saw 
him, he sprang to his feet and cried, “O Abu Hashim, I 
rejoice that thou art come to me, but am sorry that thou 
didst enter without seeking permission.” “I am come,” said 
Masrur, “on a weighty errand: submit thyself to the com¬ 
mand of the Prince of Believers.” Ja c far fell at his feet, 
saying, “Suffer me to go into the house and perform my 
ablutions.” “It is out of the question,” replied Masrur, 
“that you should go to the house, but make such testament¬ 
ary dispositions as you please.” So Ja c far set free his slaves 
and made his will and performed his ablutions; and then 
Masrur mounted him on a horse and brought him to the 
prison. Ja c far then conjured him to go and tell the Caliph 
that he had brought him thither, that perhaps he might 
repent. To this Masrur consented; but no sooner did Ha- 
runuY-Rashfd hear his advancing footsteps than he called 
out to him, “Stop there! For if thou comest hither with¬ 
out the head of Ja c far, thine own head shall be forfeit!” So 
Masrur turned back and cut off Ja c far’s head, and brought 
it on a shield to the Caliph, who at once ordered Yahya 
b. Khalid and Fadl to be cast into prison, and the body 
of Ja c far to be hanged on the bridge at Anbar. But after¬ 
wards Harun was sorry for what he had done, and wandered 
through the palace reciting these verses: 
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The other account, given by al-Asma c f in his Kitabu *n- 
Nawadir, on the authority of Abu c Abdi D llah (f. 94 b) al- 
Hasan b. c Ali b. Hisham, is as follows. “When al-Ma’mun 
succeeded to the Caliphate,” says the narrator, “I enquired 
of Fadl b. Rabi c , who was HarunuY-Rashid’s chief chamber- 
lain, ‘Was this matter of c Abbasa the only cause of the 
slaughter of the Barmecides, or had they committed any 

other fault?’ Fadl b. Rabi c smiled and said: cviiL* Lgj 
(‘Thou hast fallen on him who is best acquainted with it’). 
This Fadl was unequalled in understanding, and from him 
Harunu 3 r-Rashfd had no secrets. It is related that when al- 
Ma’mun obtained possession of Baghdad, Fadl was brought 
before him as a prisoner, with his hands bound behind 
him. Al-Ma 3 mun looked at him to see whether he would 
say anything, or apologize, or crave forgiveness; but he did 
not raise his eyes from the ground and maintained com¬ 
plete silence. “Was it in such wise,” at length exclaimed 
al-Ma 3 mun, “that thou dids’t order the affairs of two Ca¬ 
liphs?” “O Prince of Believers,” replied Fadl, “my tongue 
spoke to grant requests, not to crave them.” So al-Ma 3 mun, 
being pleased with his answer, forgave him, and ordered him 
to be escorted to his house with candles and lanterns. But 
he said, “O Prince of Believers, suffer me rather to go lighted 
by the light of thine approval!” Later, when he was sick, 
al-Ma 3 mun sent a messenger to enquire after his health, and 
to say, “I am well pleased with thee, therefore ask me 
what thou wilt.” He replied, “I stand more in need of 
God’s good pleasure than of thine, and more in need of 
health than of thy abundant possessions.” 

Now according to this Fadl, the cause of Harun’s anger 
against the Barmecides was that he had entrusted to Ja c far 
a son of Yahya b. Zayd to keep him in safe custody. One 
day while drinking wine he said to Ja c far, “Go, and bring 
the lad hither.” “Why dost thou want him at such a time?” 
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enquired Ja c far. Then Harun cried out at him in anger, and 
he arose and brought in the Sayyid. Harun caused him to 
be seated, and then said to him, “0 cousin, knowest thou 
wherefore I have sent for thee?” “The Prince of Believers 
knoweth best,” replied the other. “You pretend,” said Ha- 
runu 3 r-Rashfd, “that you are more worthy than we of this 
office, being more closely (f. 95 a) and particularly related 
to the Prophet. Now you must have some proof for this 
pretention, and this you must make known to me.” “God 
forbid!” replied the son of Yahya: “we have never said 
and will never say such a thing as this!” “Thou liest!” 
answered Harun: “you have advanced such claims, and to¬ 
night you must needs substantiate them.” So the Sayyid 
continued to deny and the Caliph, with drunken insistence, 
to assert, until the latter had finally work himself up into 
a rage. Then Ja c far intervened and said to the son of 
Yahya, “The Prince of Believers is holding a scientific dis¬ 
cussion with you, and questions you with such courtesy 
and kindness; why then do you decline to discuss the 
matter, or to answer him?” “If I should answer,” replied 
the Sayyid, “who will guarantee my safety?” Then the 
Caliph wrote him an assurance of safety in his own hand, 
swearing that he would neither slay, not hang, not poison 
him; and placed this document in his hands. “Now,” said 
the Sayyid, “what dost thou ask of me?” “The proof,” 
said Harunu 3 r-Rashfd, “that you are worthier than we are.” 
“We are more worthy,” replied the Sayyid, “as being 
nearer of kin.” “Nay,” said the Caliph, “we are in this re¬ 
spect equal.” “Not so,” answered the Sayyid. “By what 
proof?” demanded the Caliph. “If Muhammad the Apostle 
of God were alive,” said the Sayyid, “and should seek 
alliance with thee through a sister or a daughter, would’st 
thou consent or not?” “Yes,” answered Harun, “why should 
I not accept so worthy an alliance?” “I would not,” re- 
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joined the Sayyid, “and it would be improper for me to do 
so.” Harun was silent for a while, and then made a sign 
to Ja c far to remove the Sayyid, which he did. Some while 
afterwards the Caliph summoned JaTar and said, “I am 
going to entrust you with a commission in which you must 
by no means fail me.” “It is for the Prince of Believers to 
command,” replied Ja c far. “Place thy hand on my head,” 
said the Caliph, “and swear to accomplish my behest.” 
When Ja c far had done this,’ Harun said, “I gave the son of 
Yahya an assurance of safety against steel and poison and 
strangling, but not against burial. You must therefore dig 
a deep pit, exceeding fifty yards in depth, and must cast 
him into that pit alive.” So Ja c far went, dismissed the 
guardians [of the Sayyid] and caused a deep pit to be dug 
(f. 95^), into which he cast not the Sayyid but a sheep. 
Then he explained to the Sayyid the state of the case, 
and bade him flee beyond the Caliph’s realms. So he fled 
in disguise to Khurasan, but was recognized in the market 
of Balkh by a certain officer of the postal service named 
al-Mas c udi, who performed the journey thence to Baghdad 
in thirty days, and informed the Caliph of what he had 
seen. So the Caliph wrote to C AH b. c 'Isa, who was governor 
of Balkh, bidding him seek out the Sayyid, who, however, 
had meanwhile made his escape into Turkistan. Then the 
Caliph sent an ambassador to the Khaqan of Turkistan, 
bidding him surrender up the Sayyid. The Khaqan ans¬ 
wered, “We know not this man: send some one who can 
recognize him, and we will hand him over to you.” So 
Harun sent another messenger who knew the Sayyid, and 
all the Sayyids who were in that country were assembled 
in his presence; and when his eye lighted on the son of 
Yahya, he said, “This is the man.” But when he brought 
him to the Khaqan, the latter bade the Sayyid sit down 
beside him, and said to the messenger, “I also was seeking 
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for him, my object being to protect him from all the 
world. Arise, and depart in peace.” So the ambassador 
returned in despair, and told the Caliph what had passed. 
Then the Caliph determined to avenge himself on Ja c far. 
Now it was his custom to visit his sister “Abbasa every 
Tuesday, and on these occasions he would neither see 
anyone nor receive any letter or petition. “One Tuesday,” 
says the narrator, “when I was alone with him, he bade 
me be seated, and said, ‘I am going to tell you a secret 
which you must on no account divulge.’ On my promising 
secrecy, he continued, ‘I am going to destroy Ja c far.’ At 
this juncture Ja c far himself entered. I arose and went to 
meet him. The Caliph caused him to sit down beside him, 
till, when they had discussed various topics, he arose 
(f. 9 6a) and went to the house of c Abbasa, while I remained 
with Ja'far. ‘What were you and the Caliph talking about 
when I came in?’ said he. ‘He was instructing me,’ I 
replied, ‘how to deal with a certain rebel in Khurasan. 
‘O Fadl,’ he answered, “by God, thou liest; you were 
talking about me, and no good either, for when thine eyes 
fell on me the colour left thy face.’ ‘God forbid!’ said I, 
‘how should the Caliph speak to me of thee, seeing the 
position that thou holdest before him?’ But Ja c far persisted 
in his surmise, and I was afraid lest the Caliph should think 
I had given him a hint of what had been confided to me. 
When he went to his house, I arose and went to the house 
of c Abbasa, where I demanded an audience. I was bidden 
to put in writing what I had to say, but, having declared 
that it could only be imparted by word of moath, was at 
length admitted and brought before the Caliph. I bowed 
my head to the ground and said, ‘O Prince of Believers, 
mercy, mercy! Thou hast cast me into destruction!’ ‘Why, 
what ails thee?’ he enquired: ‘tell me quickly.’ Then I told 
him what had passed, and he said, ‘Have no anxiety on 
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this score, for I have long known Ja c far’s acumen and dis¬ 
cernment. Yesterday I was with him in the garden, and 
there was no one with us; and I was looking at the roses, 
when I saw one which pleased me more than all the others. 
At once Ja c far stretched out his hand and gave it to me. 
Then he fell on his face before me, and when he raised 
his head from the ground I was smiling. “Wherefore,” he 
enquired, “does the Prince of Believers smile?” I answered, 
“At your being able to tell which rose out of all these 
pleased me most.” “By God,” he replied, “that was not 
the reason, for you have often before proved my discern¬ 
ment. It was rather because, when I prostrated myself be¬ 
fore you, your glance fall on my neck.” ’ ‘And by God,’ 
added the Caliph, he spoke truly; for, as I looked at his 
neck, I said to myself, “How shall I order it to be cut 
with the sword ?” and as I thought thus, I smiled.’ Three 
days later the affair of the Barmecides was finished.” 

After this Jahdam b. Khabab was sent (f. 96^) as gover¬ 
nor to Tabaristan, and after him Khalifa b. Sa c d b. Harun 
al-Jawhari, who, on reaching Amul, appointed as his deputy 
Mihruya of Ray, who took up his abode at Gurgan. 

Account of the King of the Mountains 
the Ispahbad Sharwin Bawand 
and Wandad Hurmuzd. 

These were in alliance with one another, so that from 
Tammisha to Ruyan without their .permission no one dared 
enter the highlands from the plains, and all the highlands 
were under their control. And when a Muslim died, they 
wold not suffer him to be buried in their country. So mat¬ 
ters continued until Khalifa b. Sa c id came to Sari, and 
wished to make his cousin Nafi c his deputy; and the Ispah¬ 
bad Sharwin’s men came down by night out of the hills 
and slew him. Khalifa remained at Sari and wrote to Mih- 



ruya at Amul bidding him be on his guard, as the people 
of Tabaristan were ripe for revolt. This letter Mihruya 
read in public to the people, adding reproaches to the 
soldiers, who attacked his palace that night, slew him, cut 
off his head, and cast his mutilated corpse, with circum¬ 
stances of atrocious dishonour, into the cross-roads of the 
market-place as a warning to all. So news was brought to 
the Caliph that the people of Tabaristan had revolted, but 
had not robbed the treasury; and he said, “It is not a re¬ 
volt against us; this was an unjust governor, and it is 
quite right to suppress injustice.” Then he sent 'Abdullah 
b. Sa'fd al-Jarfshf, and all the people went out to meet 
him, and brought him in with honour. He governed the 
country for four months, and succeeded in arresting four 
persons who were chiefly responsible for Mihruya’s death 
and the disturbance which accompanied it, and sent them 
to the Caliph, who inflicted punishment upon them. 

In A. H. 187 (= A. D. 803) Ja c far b. Harun (f. 9 ya) was 
sent to reorganize the land-tax and to survey the country 
in the territory occupied by Wandasafan, who slew him 
with a blow from his mace while he was thus employed. 
Forty men who were with him fled to c Abdu 3 llah and in¬ 
formed him of what had happened, and he communicated 
the matter to the Caliph. Immediately after this it was ru¬ 
moured that the Caliph had advanced into Traq; and three 
days later c Abdu 3 llah went to Sari, whence he proceeded to 
Ray, where the Caliph was. The Caliph thereupon despatched 
the Qadf Abu D l-Buhturf, c Abbas b. Zafr, Muhammad b. al- 
Fadl, and Salih b. Shaykh 'Umayra, with 300 horsemen and 
servants, to the Isfahbad Sharwfn and Wandad Hurmuzd to 
ascertain whether or no their loyalty could be relied on. 
They received this embassy with every mark of respect 
and friendship, and the ambassadors on their returned re¬ 
ported that what Wandasafan had done, he had done enti- 
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rely on his own responsibility, without their knowledge or 
approval; and that he was, in fact, the enemy and oppo¬ 
nent of Wandad Hurmuzd. Thereupon the Caliph left Ray, 
and encamped one day’s march therefrom, at the village of 
Arbanu, whence he wrote to the Ispahbad Sharwfn and 
Wandad Hurmuzd, bidding them come to him. They answered 
that they were his obedient and loyal vassals, but that be¬ 
fore coming they must have hostages for his good faith. 
The Caliph was angered at this and said, “How shall I sent 
Muslim hostages to GabrsT’ So he sent the Qadf AbuM 
Buhturf and Harthama b. A c yan and Abu 3 l-Waddah the 
post-master to them, bidding them either come before the 
Caliph or prepare for war. These advanced to Wfma, whence 
they sent messages to the Ispahbad Sharwfn, who was at 
the Castle of Kuza, and Wandad Hurmuzd, who was at 
Lafur, bidding them come to them. Wandad Hurmuzd came, 
but the Ispahbad Sharwfn sent excuses, saying that he was 
too ill to come. When the bearer of this message arrived, 
Wandad Hurmuzd said to the Caliph’s ambassadors, “What¬ 
ever order you may issue in respect to the Ispahbad Shar¬ 
wfn, I am ready to obey it (f. 9 yb). Harthama b. A c yan 
agreed with Nairn b. Hazim that they should smite Wan¬ 
dad Hurmuzd unawares while they were marching together, 
and slay him, since the Caliph would certainly be pleased 
at his death. But Wandad Hurmuzd, seeing Nairn edging 
towards him, divined his intention, reined in his horse, and 
said, “You must hold to your agreement.” His companions 
apologized, and made Naim swear that Wandad Hurmuzd 
should be conducted in safety before the Caliph. He re¬ 
mained with the Caliph for some time, till HarunuY-Rashfd 
desired to buy some lands from him, which he refused to 
sell. They explained that his nobility of nature made him 
unwilling to sell lands which he might be willing to give 
as a present, so Harun sent his little son al-Ma 3 mun to 
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him; and when they had seated the child on his knee, 
Wandad Hurmuzd gave him all those lands which he had 
previously refused to sell; and Harun presented him with a 
million dirhams, and a jewelled cup of priceless value, and 
a ring, with which last Wandad Hurmuzd was especially 
delighted. Then the Caliph bade him crave a boon, and he 
asked for the dismissal of c Abdu 3 llah b. Sa c fd; and Harun 
dismissed him with a robe of honour, and sent Harthama 
with him to bring back his son Qarin and the Ispahbad 
Sharwin’s son Shahriyar as hostages. The former was en¬ 
trusted to Harthama, but the Ispahbad Sharwfn refused to 
give up his son Shahriyar, and sent another instead of him. 
But Harthama insisted that Shahriyar should be given up, 
and this decision was endorsed by the Caliph, so that the 
Ispahbad was compelled to surrender Shahriyar, whom Ha- 
runu 3 r-Rashid took back with him to Baghdad. 

Then the Caliph sent 'Abdullah b. Malik as governor to 
Tabaristan, and ordered that all the country except the 
highlands should be taken from the control of the Ispahbad 
Sharwfn (f. 98 a) and Wandad Hurmuzd. A year later the 
Caliph again visited Ray on his way to Khurasan. There 
he fell sick, and sent Shahriyar and Qarin to their respective 
fathers, while he marched on to Tus, and there died and 
was buried. 

On this war arose between Harun’s two sons Muhammad 
b. Zubayda, called al-Makhlif (“the Deposed”) and c Abdu 3 llah 
al-Ma 3 mun; and Tahir b. al-Husayn, al-Ma 3 mun’s general, 
marched on Baghdad, took it, and slew the rival Caliph, 
and sent his head to his brother al-Ma 3 mun, who looked on 
it and said: 

So c Abdu 3 llah al-Ma 3 mun became Caliph, and he was the 
greatest and most illustrious of all the 3 Abbasid Caliphs, and 
openly shewed his attachment to the ShCite cause. It is related 
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that Sind* b. Shahak, whose tomb is at Sari in the place now 
called Ba Nasri Mashhad, and other Shfite leaders and 
partisans of the Imam Rida reproached al-Ma 3 mun for his con¬ 
duct towards the Imam. Al-Ma 3 mun said, “I learned the Shfite 
faith from my father Harunu 3 r Rashid.” They replied, “He 
used to kill the members of this house.” “Yes,” replied al- 
Ma 3 mun, “he killed them for political reasons, ‘for the state 


is a barren mother’ ” sfUIt And in like manner 

did al-Ma 3 mun himself act in compassing the death of the 
Imam c Ali Rida for state reasons, preferring the transitory 
glory of this world to everlasting blessedness and felicity 
(f. 98^). And through the deed he did was done 400 years 
ago, men still reproach it in these verses: 
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Of such as these God says: “ Those who violate the 
Covenant of God after its confirmation, and sever what God 
hath commanded to be joined, and do evil in the earth: these 
are the losers 

After having thus rid himself of the Imam c Ali Rida, al- 
Ma 3 mun sent for his son, whom the Shfites call Muhammad 
Taqi, and the Arabs Muhammad al-Jawad, and gave him 
his daughter Ummu 3 l-Fadl in marriage, and made such a 
marriage-feast as the world hath never seen, for there were 
displayed as his gift to the bridegroom 400 plates filled 
with balls of ambergris in each of which was a pearl. And 
he then sent Muhammad Taqi and his bride to al-Madina. 
And in the reign of al-Ma 3 mun died both the Ispahbad 
Sharwin and Wandad Hurmuzd. 
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Account of the deaths of Sharwin and Wandad 
Hurmuzd, and the reigns of their sons 
Shahriyar and Qarin. 

Sharwin left two sons, of whom Shahriyar, the ancestor 
of the Bawand princes, succeeded him, while Wandad 
Hurmuzd was succeeded by his son Qarin. When news of 
this reached al-Ma 3 mun, he sent to them (f. 99 a) an am¬ 
bassador with robes of honour, and wrote to inform them 
that he contemplated a campaign against the Byzantines, 
and needed the help of them and their captains. On one 
pretext and another they detained the ambassador for many 
days, until the Caliph had started on his campaign, when 
they dismissed him with many presents, saying, “The Is- 
pahbad Shahriyar can in no wise come, but Qarin will 
follow you immediately.” So Qarin made preparations for 
the expedition, aided therein by Shahriyar, and on reaching 
Byzantine territory pitched his camp beside that of the 
Caliph. It happened that on that very day there had been 
a battle, wherein the champions of either side had contended 
with one another on the field. Qarin at once caused his 
horse’s armour to be put on, armed himself with a Gilani 
shield inlaid with gold, and with his followers attacked the 
Byzantine army, and utterly routed them. Al-Ma 3 mun was 
watching them, and kept enquiring of those who stood 
round who these valiant warriors might be, and who was 
their leader with the golden shield. None could tell him, 
but they continued to send re-inforcements to their strange 
allies, until Qarin ordered a general attack on the centre of 
the Byzantine army, broke down their standard with his 
mace, and entirely routed the foe. Summoned before the 
Caliph, he advanced clad in his breastplate and quilted 
armour (qazz-dgand), alighted from his horse, and kissed the 
Caliph’s stirrup. Then the Caliph recognized him, and be- 

10 
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stowed on him a horse, and praised him greatly, conferring 
on him robes of honour and other tokens of his esteem. 
He kept him for some while in his service, and repeatedly 
urged him to embrace Islam so that they might confer on 
him the title of Mawla Amiri l-Muminin (“Client of the 
Prince of Believers”) and make him governor of Tabaristan, 
but he refused, and was at length suffered to return to his 
country. But the Ispahbad Shahriyar was jealous of him 
and hated him, and, being the stronger, annexed many of 
his lands, to which acts of aggression he submitted. One 
night he dreamed that he made water on the summit of a 
lofty mountain, and from this water a fire came forth, and 
spread itself in every direction, and burned up the high¬ 
lands, until it reached the plain, burning every tree on 
which it alighted. When he awoke, he summoned those 
skilled in the interpretation of dreams, and asked them its 
meaning. They answered, “From thy loins a son shall arise 
who will be king over both the mountains and the plains 
of Tabaristan, and who will be cruel and fierce and reckless.” 
This dream and its interpretation became known through 
Tabaristan, and that very year was born his son Mazyar, 
and when he reached maturity his father Qarin died. 

Then the Ispahbad Shahriyar b. Sharwfn coveted Mazyar’s 
territory, and seized every occasion to vex and harrass him, 
until at length a battle was fought between them, Mazyar 
was defeated, and Shahriyar annexed his territories. Mazyar 
sought refuge with Wanda-ummfd the son of Wandasafan, but 
Shahriyar demanded his surrender, and Wanda-ummfd, not 
daring to resist his command, put Mazyar in chains, and 
sent a message to Shahriyar, bidding him send his men to 
take him into custody, since he feared that his own people 
might set him free. Meanwhile Mazyar succeeded in ingra¬ 
tiating himself with the wives of his gaolers, and by their 
means obtained his freedom, and fled to the forests, where 
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he lay in hiding until he was able to go to Traq (f. iOO a). 
There he fell in with c Abdu 3 llah b. Sa c fd al-Jurayshf, one of 
the Caliph’s Amirs, who received him with kindness, and 
brought him with him to Baghdad. Now al-Ma 3 mun had an 
astrologer named Bizfst the son of Ffruzan, whose name the 
Caliph had arabicized into Yahya b. [Abf] Mansur, and who has 
been already mentioned in the Preface of this book. One 
day Mazyar, carrying the table of his nativity in his sleeve, 
came to this astrologer, who at first paid no heed to him, 
until he heard him addressed as Prince of Tabaristan, Maz¬ 
yar son of Qarin son of Wandad-Hurmuzd. When the 
astrologer heard this, he arose and offered his apologies for 
his neglect, and took the table of his nativity from him, 
and kissed it, and then began to examine it attentively. 
Then he turned all save Mazyar out of the room and said 
to Mazyar, “If I instruct thee, wilt thou shew thy gratitude 
for my help?” So Mdzyar promised, confirming his promise 
with oaths. After some time the astrologer made known 
what he had discovered from the horoscope to al-Ma 3 mun, 
who summoned him into his presence and saidr “The signal 
services rendered to me in the war with the Byzantines by 
thy father Qarin impel me to befriend thee, but this must 
depend on thine acceptance of Islam and utterance of the 
Muhammadan profession of faith.” So Mazyar accepted Islam, 
and al-Ma 3 mun gave him the title of Mawla Amiri"l-Muminin 
and the kunya of Abu 3 l-Hasan. 

Some months after this the Ispahbad Shahriyar died in 
Tabaristan, leaving many sons, amongst whom were Qarin 
b. Shahriyar b. Sharwfn, called Abu 3 l-Muluk (“the Father 
of kings”), and his elder brother Shapur, who succeeded to 
the throne. But his vehemence and tyranny (f. ioo£) disgusted 
his subjects, so that they deserted him, and complained of 
him to al-Ma 3 mun, who ordered Muhammad b. Khalid to 
deprive him of his highland possessions. But this Muham- 
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mad b. Khalid was not strong enough to do, and al-Ma^mun 
sought for some one else who would be able to crush 
Shapur. The astrologer Bizfst happened to be present, and 
suggested Mazyar, remarking that his horoscope indicated 
him as likely to be successful in this enterprise. So al- 
Ma°mun sent him to subdue the highlands, and Musa b. 
Hafs to over-run the plains. The latter had been disgraced 
and dismissed by al-Ma 3 mun, but, by promising his support 
and co-operation to Mazyar, he induced him to ask the Ca¬ 
liph to make this appointment. 

As soon as Mazyar reached Tabaristan, many of the 
people rallied to his standard, so that he soon found him¬ 
self at the head of a large army, and marched on Farim 
to seek out Shapur, whom he utterly routed, took captive, 
and put in chains, and then sent word to Musa announcing 
his victory. Now Shapur, knowing that Mazyar intended 
to kill him, sent a secret message to Musa, offering him 
100,000 dirhams if he would claim him as his own captive. 
Musa replied that he could best save himself by declaring 
himself a Muslim, and the client of the Caliph. But, 
being afraid lest Mazyar should discover his relations with 
Shapur, he asked him what he would do if Shapur should 
embrace Islam and offer for the Caliph’s acceptance a 
sum of 100,000 dirhams. To this question Mazyar vouch¬ 
safed no answer, but that night he caused Shapur to be 
beheaded, and next morning sent his head to Musa, who 
(f. 10la) was greatly enraged against him. So Mazyar, fearing 
lest the Caliph might send someone else instead of Musa to 
fight against him and subdue him, apologized for his con¬ 
duct; and matters continued as they were in Tabaristan, 
until, at the end of four years, Musa died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Muhammad, to whom Mazyar paid no 
heed whatever, ruling undisturbed over highlands and plains 
alike. Shapur’s brother Qarin the son of Shahriyar, with all 
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the House of Bawand and the Marzubans and Farshwad 
the Marzuban of Tammlsha, were filled with anger against 
him and complained of him to al-Ma 3 mun, who sent a sum¬ 
mons to Mazyar to appear before him. He replied that he 
was engaged in a religious war against the Daylamites, and 
thereupon marched at the head of his army to Jalus and 
took hostages from the nobles of that country, so that they 
were compelled to submit to him. Al-Ma 3 mun then endea¬ 
voured to persuade him to come to Baghdad, and sent the 
astrologer Bizi'st to him to bring him thither. Mazyar, being 
informed of this, collected all the armed men he could find 
round him, and sent Yahya b. Ruzbihan and Ibrahim b. Abla 
to Ray to meet him, bidding them bring him before him 
by way of Sawat-kuh, Kalbadraja and Kandi-ab, along roads 
so bad that it was impossible to ride. So when at length, 
after several days’ hard travelling over the worst of roads, 
they came to where Mazyar was awaiting them at Hurmuzd- 
abad, and saw him surrounded by a host of armed men 
of all conditions, they were filled with astonishment at his 
power and at the inaccessible character of his kingdom. So 
he entertained them royally for some time, but persisted in 
his refusal to accompany them to Baghdad, alleging that he 
was busy in fighting the Daylamites, but would follow them 
presently before the Caliph. So he sent then back, accom¬ 
panied by the Qadi's of Amul and Ruyan, and when they 
reached Baghdad, and were questioned by the Caliph con¬ 
cerning the loyalty (f. IOI b) and intentions of Mazyar, they 
answered contrary to the truth. But when they came out 
from the audience, and the Qadi of Ruyan had gone to his 
lodging, the Qadi' of Amul lingered outside the audience- 
hall till he could get speech with Yahya b. Aktham, to 
whom he said, “The Prince of Believers enquired concerning 
Mazyar publicly, and inasmuch as most of his courtiers and 
attendants are friends of Mazyar, and are in communication 



with him, we were unable to declare the truth. Yet did I 
not deem it right to depart from the court without making 
known to the Caliph the true state of the case, which is 
that Mazyar has cast off his allegiance, put on once more 
the Zoroastrian girdle, treats the Muslims with cruelty and 
contempt, and will never again of his own free will come 
to Baghdad.” Yahya b. Aktham replied, “How long wilt 
thou, who art the administrator of the Holy Law and the 
Judge of a province, tell lies to the Prince of Believers? 
When he knows that thou hast lied to him, will he not 
needs dismiss thee from thy post?” Then he turned back 
and told the whole matter to al-Ma’mun, and came out 
again, and brought the Qadi of Amul secretly before the 
Caliph that he might tell his story. Al-Ma 3 mun was just 
preparing to start on a journey, and he said to the Qadi 
of Amul, “You must put up with it till I return, for this 
matter is the more urgent.” “If we can thwart him,” re¬ 
plied the Judge, “have we permission to do so?” “You may 
do so,” answered the Caliph. 

So the Qadi returned to Amul, and Mazyar, hearing that 
the Caliph had marched against the Byzantines, began to 
devour Amul and Sari like a ravenous wolf, and to drive 
the people of Ruyan to desperation, so that they conspired 
together to kill all his representatives. At Safuh near Amul 
they persuaded one Khalil b. Wandasafan to help them. 
This news (f. i02«) was brought to Mazyar at Sari, and he 
at once collected his troops and laid siege to Amul, the 
inhabitants of which closed the gates, gathered in the 
country-folk from the surrounding district, and went before 
Muhammad b. Musa and informed him that the Qadi of 
Amul had returned from Baghdad asserting that Mazyar 
had cast off his allegiance to the Caliph, and that he had 
received permission to kill him. Then Muhammad b. Musa 
summoned the Qadi, and, learning that the statement made 



to him by the people was true, joined himself to them. 

Meanwhile Mazyar sent off a courier to the Caliph, an¬ 
nouncing that the people of Ruyan and the passes of Jalus 
had cast of their allegiance to him and had won over 
Muhammad b. Musa to their side, and set up an c Alid 
claimant as anti-caliph, adopting white garments as their 
distinctive mark. “But I,” concluded Mazyar, “have sent an 
army to subdue them, and, please God, the news of my 
victory will shortly follow this.” At this time the city of 
Amul was guarded by a double moat and double fortifi¬ 
cations, and it held out for eight months against Mazyar, 
though all the surrounding country was laid waste, and 
devastated by slaughter and pillage, by Mazyar’s brother 
Quhyar the son of Qarin; while Mazyar sent constant de¬ 
spatches to the Caliph concerning the progress of the war, 
till at length the Caliph began to think that Mazyar was 
after all loyal and true. For Muhammed b. Musa used to 
send all his despatches to an old servant of his father’s 
who lived at Ray, and who was supposed to forward them; 
but he had been tampered with by one of Mazyar’s acute 
agents, to whom he gave them instead, so that they never 
reached their destination, but were all read by Mazyar. 

After an eight month’s siege, Amul capitulated, and 
Khalil b. Wandasafan and Abu Ahmad the Qadf were put 
to death by Mazyar, who wrote a despatch announcing his 
victory to the Caliph. Al-Ma = mun thereupon despatched 
Muhammad b. Sa c id (f. 102b) to Tabaristan to investigate 
the true state of the case, and to find out who this c Alid 
claimant might be. This man reported that there was no 
c Alid claimant, and that the whole story was a lie invented 
by Mazyar. The Caliph, however, when he had read this 
report, was filled with anger against Muhammad b. Musa, 
and handed over both the highlands and plains of Tabaristan 
to Mazyar. When Mazyar was informed of this, he made. 
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a proclamation in Amul, collected all the chiefs, nobles and 
men of mark, including Muhammad b. Musa, drove them 
before him to Rud-bast, and placed each in his own house 
under the custody of guards. 

In this same year tidings came to Tabaristan that al- 
Ma’mun had died on his campaign against the Byzantines 
at Qaydum Thereupon Mazyar sent his Magian followers 
to bring the prisoners from Rud-bast to Hurmuzd-abad, 
where he put them into fetters and reduced their allowance 
of food, depriving them altogether of salt, and not permitt¬ 
ing them to go to the bath. Most of them died of pri¬ 
vation, and Muhammad b. Musa and his brother had nothing 
in their cells but a piece of matting each, and bricks for 
their pillows. Then Mazyar repaired the fortifications of 
Amul and Sari, constructed castles in the mountains, and 
compelled all the peasantry to work for him (f. 1030) in 
constructing fortresses and digging moats. He also established 
barriers and guard-houses on all the roads to prevent any¬ 
one bearing tidings of his doings to the outside world, and 
he hanged all who attempted to pass out of the country 
without his permission. In short his tyranny reached a 
pitch never equalled before or since his time. 

Al-Ma^mun was succeeded by his brother Ibrahim al- 
Mu c tasim, to whom 'Abdn’llah b. Tahir, governor of Khu¬ 
rasan, communicated something of Mazyar’s misdeeds, 
tyranny, and apostacy. The new Caliph sent an ambassador 
to Mazyar to intercede for Muhammad b. Musa and his 
brother; but Mazyar would not listen to the representation 
of this ambassador, Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 llah, but answered 
him harshly that he would exact from them two years’ 
revenues before he let them go. So Muhammad b. "Abdu¬ 
llah the ambassador returned in despair, and wrote an 

1 [Tabari (III, p. 1134) has “at al-Badhandiin”, which Yaqiit (I, p. 503) 
describes as a town two days journey from Tarasiis in Cilicia. A. G. E.] 
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account of his mission to Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Mus c ab, who 
was at the Court of the Caliph, and who submitted it to 
al-Mu c tasim. Mazyar meanwhile conferred various offices and 
distinctions on Babak, Mazdak and other Magians, who 
ordered the Muhammadan mosques to be destroyed and all 
traces of Islam to be removed. The people of Amul per¬ 
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In reply to this poem, an answer, also in verse, was 
sent from Baghdad, from which the following verses are 
taken: 
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When al-Mu c tasim was informed of Mazyar’s doings, he 
ordered 'Abdullah [b. Tahir] to proceed to Tabaristan and 
take him captive. “AbduTlah b. Tahir sent his paternal 
uncle Hasan b. Husayn to the Caliph begging him to send 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim with an army from Traq to help 
him. When the army of Khurasan reached Tammisha (f. 
1040), the army of Traq had already occupied all the high¬ 
lands, and the people of Tabaristan left Mazyar and joined 
c AbduTlah b. Tahir and his uncle. These pursued Mazyar 
without rest or pause, till at length he was taken captive. 
“Abdullah b. Tahir confined him in a box entirely closed 
save for two eye-holes through which he could look upon the 
outer world, and carried him thus confined on a mule to Traq. 

One day on the journey Mazyar said to the muleteer, 
“My heart craves for a melon. Can you get me one?” His 
guards reported this request to “AbduTlah, who took pity 
upon him and said, “He is a king and a king’s son.” Then 
he ordered him to be released from the chest and brought 
before him, and placed loads of melons before him, and cut 
them up and gave them to him with his own hands, saying, 
“Grieve not, for the Commander of the Faithful is a merci¬ 
ful prince, and I wil intercede for thee, that he may over¬ 
look thy fault, and restore thee to thy country.” Mazyar 
replied, “Please God, thy excuses will be accepted.” c Abdu- 
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3 llah was astonished, saying to himself, “The Caliph will 
not be content with anything short of his death: how then 
can he ask for my intercession?” Then 'Abdifllah ordered 
a table to be spread, and gave him bread and wine, and 
caused the minstrels to make melody, and entertained him 
sumptuously, and greatly encouraged him to hope, plying 
him with strong wines until he was overcome with drink, 
but himself passing the wine-cup. Then, when Mazyar was 
overcome with wine, “Abdullah asked him the meaning of 
what he had said. Mazyar replied, “In a few more days 
you will know.” c Abdu 3 llah pressed him, with threats and 
promises, to speak, and at length Mazyar agreed to do so 
if he would bind himself by an oath [not to betray him]. 
On receiving this pledge, Mazyar said (f. 104 b), “Know 
that I, and Afshfn, and Haydar b. Ka 3 us and Babak, all 
four of us, have for a long while covenanted and agreed to 
take the empire from the Arabs and restore it to the Kis- 
ras of Persia. Yesterday, at such-and-such a place, Afshin’s 
messenger came to me and whispered something in my ear 
which filled me with joy.” “What was that?” enquired 
c Abdu 3 llah. Mazyar at first refused to speak, but finally, 
induced by promises and flattery, he continued: “He brought 
me a message from Afshfn to the effect that on a certain 
day, at a certain hour, he would destroy al-Mu c tasim, and 
his sons Harun al-Wathiq and Ja c far al-Mutawakkil.” Then 
c Abdu 3 llah gave him more wine, till he was entirely over¬ 
come with it, and then caused him to be taken back to 
his place of confinement; and at once wrote to the Caliph 
what he had heard, and despatched the letter by carrier- 
pigeon. When the Caliph received the letter it was the 
very day on which Afshfn had invited him and his sons 
Harun and Ja c far to a great entertainment. So al-Mu c tasim 
sent word saying, “They are ill, but I will come,” and 
forthwith proceeded thither with fifty horsemen. Afshfn had 
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decked his house with bejewelled brocades, and had drawn 
up a hundred negroes, who, when the Caliph had sat down, 
were to rush upon him from all sides and slay him with 
their swords. When al-Mu c tasim reached the entrance, Af- 
shin said, “Enter, o my lord!” but he paused and said, 
“Where are so-and-so and so-and-so?” Then he called his 
trusty retainers and bade them enter, while he stood out¬ 
side. Then one of the Indians sneezed, and the Caliph 
rushed in, seized Afshfn by the beard, and cried, “Plunder, 
plunder!” When the Indians heard this, they 

were filled with consternation, and took to flight ; and al- 
Mu c tasim summoned his kinsmen and retainers, and bade 
them set fire to Afshin’s palace. Then his servants took 
Afshin’s beard from the Caliph’s hand, and bound him with 
chains and fetters, and brought him to the Caliph’s Palace, 
where they detained him till Mazyar’s arrival. And they 
questioned him (f. 105#), saying, “Why didst thou see fit 
to cast off thine allegiance?” Mazyar replied, “You gave 
me the government of Tabaristan. The people rebelled 
against me. I reported this to the Court, and received 
orders to fight them.” “Who wrote this answer to you?” 
enquired the Caliph. “Afshin,” replied Mazyar. Then the 
Caliph summoned the lawyers and judges of Baghdad, and 
by their sentence Mazyar was first scourged to death, and 
then his body was crucified at the Khatira of Babil, op¬ 
posite Natis the Byzantine, the lord of c Amuriya. And 
Afshin was burned alive. And Mazyar had ruled over 
Tabaristan for seven years, and at his death the highlands 
passed into the control of Bundar the son of Muni. 

Account of the kings of Tabaristan after Mazyar. 

After Mazyar’s death, Hasan b. Husayn, the paternal 
uncle of c Abdu 3 llah b. Tahir, was made governor of Tabar¬ 
istan, and ruled it well and justly for three years, four 
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months and ten days, and entrusted to Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
the task of discovering Mazyar’s treasures. In Dhu 3 l-Hijja, 
A. H. 228 (= September, A. D. 843) Hasan b. Husayn 
died, and was succeeded by Tahir b. c Abdu 3 llah b. Tahir, 
who governed the country for one year and three months, 
until news came from Khurasan of the death of his father 
c Abdu 3 Ilah there, whereupon he went to Khurasan, leaving 
his brother Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 llah to govern Tabaristan, 
which he did for seven years, assisted by c Attab b. Warqa 
ash-Shaybani. In Safar, A. H. 237 (= August, A. D. 851) 
Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 llah went to Baghdad, and Stilayman 
b. c Abdu 3 llah became governor of Tabaristan. He governed 
with wisdom and discretion for three years, but in A. H. 
240 (= A. D. 854^—5) he made a secretary from Merv 
named Mansur b. Yahya his minister, and this man intro¬ 
duced evil innovations and practised extortions, till he was 
dismissed by Tahir b. c Abdu 3 llah, and Muhammad b. Musa 
b. c Abdu 3 r-Rahman (f. 105^) was made wazir in his place. 

Qarin the son of Shahriyar embraces Islam. 

In the year A. H. 240 (A. D. 854—5) the Caliph al-Mu c - 
tasim sent one of his nobles to the Ispahbad Qarin the son 
of Shahriyar, king of the mountains, to bid him break his 
Magian girdle and embrace Islam, which he did, and there¬ 
upon received a robe of honour from the Caliph. At this 
time Muhammad b. C/ Isa was governing Tabaristan, as deputy 
for the Tahirids, and his government was just and mild. 
Then Sulayman b. c Abdu 3 llah was sent to replace him, and 
he nominated first Quraysh and then Asad b. Jandan as his 
deputies, and later Muhammad b. Aws, who united Ruyan 
and Jalus, placing his son Ahmad in the latter place, as 
governor over it and Kalar; but his tyranny and harshness 
were such that all who were able sold or abandoned their 
houses and migrated elsewhere. And every year the taxes 
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were levied three times; once for Muhammad b. Aws, once 
for his son, and once for a Magian who acted as their agent. 

Account of the rule of the Talibite Sayyids 
in Tabaristan. 

The Caliphate had now passed to Ja c far al-Mutawakkil, 
the son of al-Mu c tasim, whose minister, 'Abdullah b. Yahya 
b. Khaqan, was a fanatical Sunni ( Nasibi ), who was con¬ 
tinually inciting him to kill the descendants of the Prophet, 
and even prevailed upon him to destroy the tombs of 
the Martyrs of Kerbela, dam up the water, grow crops 
on the site of their graves, and set Jewish watchmen 
and keepers there to arrest and slay any Muslim who 
visited these holy places. Thus in the time of ad-Da c i 
Muhammad [b.] Zayd the tombs of c Ali and his son al- 
Husayn and other descendants of Abu Talib were in ruins. 
But in the Caliphate of al-Muntasir (A. H. 247—8: A. D. 
861—2) Muhammad b. Zayd made himself ruler of Tabar¬ 
istan, and thereupon began to preach the Shiite doctrine, 
and to inculcate the deepest veneration for the House of 
c Alf, and to repair (f. 106#) their shrines, and to build fresh 
ones where he supposed their graves to be. In all this he 
was aided by c Adudu 3 d-Dawla Fanakhusraw b. Ruknu’d- 
Dawla Hasan [b.] Buwayh, who surrounded these holy 
places with houses and bazars, and instituted the observances 
of Muharram and the Yawmti?l-Ghadir and other Shiite 
practices, and was himself buried when he died at Mash¬ 
had c Ali. 

It is related that when al-Mutawakkil was made Caliph, 
he had the same love of hunting down and slaying the 
descendants of c Ali as an eager sportsman has for the 
chase. The Imam 'All b. Muhammad al-Hadi al- lAskari, 
who was recognized by the Shiites as their pontiff, was 
his contemporary. One day the Caliph summoned this Imam 
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before him, caused him to be seated, and then, turning to 
c Ali b. Muhammad an-Nadim, enquired, “Who is the greatest 
poet of our day?” “Abu c Ubada al-Buhturi,” replied the 
courtier, “And after him?” asked the Caliph: 

(•LoLi Lgjj q! 0 (_*J y> iXJj dliW 
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For this reason amongst others al-Mutawakkil slew c Alf 
b. Muhammad al-Hadi, and occupied himself day and night 
with drinking, debauchery and all sorts of folly and 
madness. 

Al-Asma c f relates in his Kitdbu n-Nawddir, on the authority 
of Ahmad b. Salih ad-Dimashql, on the authority of Yusuf 
b. 'Abdullah, that al-Buhtun said: “I had composed for al- 
Mutawakkil the well-known qasida beginning: 

‘ (**“**-> u;t yC 

and I remained for a long while at the Court waiting for 
an opportunity to present it (because he cared but little for 
poets, and would not give them audience) but could find 
none. One day I was sitting in an ante-chamber when 
Bahrir, one of the Caliph’s servants, came out, took me by 
the hand, and led me from ante-chamber to apartment 
and from apartment to ante-chamber till I reckoned that 
I had passed through three hundred apartments (f. 1066). 
At length he brought me to a room where I saw al-Muta¬ 
wakkil sitting on a golden throne, round which stools were 
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set in order of their rank for his courtiers and attendants, 
who were clad in black. As soon as al-Mutawakkil’s eyes 
fell on me, he cried to me, ‘Recite, O Buhturf, recite!’ 
Though I had not yet saluted him, I said to myself, ‘Though 
it is a breach of etiquette, yet it is best for me to obey his 
commands;’ so I gathered up my skirts and began: 
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At once one of the courtiers sprang to his feet, looked 
at me, and said: 
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I was dumb with astonishment, saying to myself, ‘It is a 
year since I composed this poem, and I have shewn it to 
no one: how could this wretched fellow spoil it thus by his 
extemporization?’ Then I reflected that it must be an ac¬ 
cidental coincidence,,..and continued, fixing my eyes on the 
Caliph: 

Ci — 0 >OaO — Cl --—Cl — — — — 50 -o£ 

Instantly that same man rose up again, turned towards 
me, and said: 
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Thereat al-Mutawakkil was seized with such violent laughter 
that he fell back and his crown rolled from his head; and 
he gave the courtier who had parodied my verses ten 
thousand dirhams, while me they drove out with cuffs and 
blows. When I reached the ante-chamber, he passed me, 
with a servant carrying the money. I enquired of Bahrir 
who he was. He replied, “Abu 5 i- c Anbas ad-Damirf, who, 
had you composed two thousand verses, would have 
produced a parody of each.’ ” 
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In short, during al-Mutawakkil’s reign the Sayyids of the 
House of C AU were in hiding in ruins and solitudes, till at 
length he died, dividing his realms between his three sons, 
of whom al-Muntasir, who became Caliph, was the eldest. 
He was opposed by the other 'Abbasids, and the Turkish 
guard, getting the upper hand, plundered the treasures of 
Samarra, and besieged Baghdad, enraged at the support 
given by its inhabitants to al-Musta c fn. Matters being in 
this confusion, Yahya b. c Umar b. al-Husayn b. c Alf b. al- 
Husayn b. (f. io Ja) c Ali b. Abl Talib rebelled at Kufa. He 
was a brave, accomplished and ascetic man. The people of 
Kufa, supposing him to be actuated by need of money, 
offered to pay him a substantial sum if he would be quiet, 
but he swore that he would never have revolted had not 
his zeal been stirred by seeing God’s religion contemned 
and the ordinances of the Law contravened and neglected. 

Ir* ‘-M (-& / f* 5 ‘■y o ! 

Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 llah [b.] Tahir sent one of his offi¬ 
cers named Hasan b. Isma c fl with another named Turkf-takfn 
to suppress this rising, and they captured the Sayyid, and 
cut off his head, which was sent to Muhammad b. c Abdu- 
ffiah [b.] Tahir. The people of Baghdad came to offer 
their congratulations, and amongst them the old Sayyid Abu 
Hashim Da 3 ud b. al-Qasim al-Ja c fan, who said, “O Amir, I 
am come to congratulate thee on an event for which con¬ 
dolence would have been offered to the Apostle of God had 
he still been alive!” 
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The Rise to power of Hasan b. Zayd. - 

Such of the Sayyids as escaped from this battle fled to 
the highlands of Traq and Farshwadgar and there concealed 
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themselves till such time as the people of Warfu and Latra 
were driven to desperation by the tyranny and barbarity 
of Muhammad b. Aws. These, constantly seeing the leani¬ 
ng, piety, and ascetic life of the fugitive Sayyids who had 
taken refuge amongst them, were strongly impressed in 
their favour, and said, “It is they who possess the charac¬ 
teristics of true religion.” So they gathered deputations from 
the surrounding villages and went to the Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad b. Ibrahim b. c Alf b. c Abdu 3 r-Rahman b. al-Qasim b. 
al-Hasan b. Zayd b. al-Hasan b. c Alf b. Abi Talib, who 
was in Ruyan, and begged him to receive their oaths of 
allegiance, so that perhaps, by his blessing, God might free 
them from the tyranny under which they groaned. He re¬ 
plied, “I am not worthy to take up arms, but I have a 
brother-in-law, who is married to my sister, who is brave 
and competent, being skilled in war and tried in battle (f. 
107 b). If you will carry a letter from me to him at Ray, 
he will accept your offer and accomplish your desire.” So 
the chief man of the deputations, c Abdu D llah b. Wanda- 
ummfd, at once despatched a courier with the letter. 

Rule of the Sayyids of Tabaristan, of whom 
the first was Hasan b. Zayd. 

When this courier reached Ray he saw Hasan b. Zayd 
and Ismail called Jdlibtfl-Hijdra (“the Stone-dragger”) 
whose genealogy has been already mentioned in the pre¬ 
face, and communicated to them the letters of the notables 
of Tabaristan,. urging them to revolt. To these he replied, 
and dismissed the messenger with a robe of honour. When 
he reached Ruyan, the news became known, and was com¬ 
municated to c Alf b. Aws. He at once wrote to lAbdu’llah 
b. Said and Muhammad b. ‘Abdul-Karim bidding them 
come to him to investigate the matter. The former was 
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afraid, left his house, and retired to the village of Ashtad. 
At this juncture the courier arrived with the letter of Hasan 
b. Zayd al-'Alawi, announcing that he had alighted at the 
village of Sa c i'd-abad, where he was expecting c Abdu 3 llah 
b. Sa c i'd and his confederates to take the oath of allegiance. 
'Abdullah thereupon went to [Muhammad b.] ‘Abdu'l-Karim 
with all the chief men of Kalar on Tuesday, Ramadan 25, 
A. H. 250 (= November 1, A. D. 864), and they swore 
allegiance, undertaking to observe the ordinances of God’s 
scripture, and the practice of His Apostle, and to do good 
and forbid evil. And they wrote letters to the people of 
Jalus and Nfrus, and sent missionaries to them, and re¬ 
mained that night with 'Abda’llah b. Sa'id, and proceeded 
next day to Gurishbard, where people joined them from 
all sides. News of this came to C AH b. Aws, who did 
not rest until he had communicated with Muhammad b. 
Aws. And the Sayyids of that district, with Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim b. c Ali b. c Abdu 3 r-Rahman, went out to meet 
Hasan b. Zayd, who reached Kajur on Thursday, Ramadan 
27 (A. H. 250 = November 3, A. D. 864), and performed 
the service of the festival which marks the conclusion of 
Ramadan, and preached a most eloquent sermon. Then 
he sent Muhammad b. 'Abbas (f. 1080) and c Ali b. Nasr 
and c Aqil b. Mabrur to Husayn b. Muhammad al-Hanafi, 
who was then at Jalus, to invite him to ally himself with 
them; and then they proceeded to the Great Mosque 
and received the oaths of allegiance of all the people 
of that district, save the few dependants of Muhammad 
b. Aws, who fled without horses or arms, some to Ja'far 
b. Shahriyar b. Qarin and some to others. 

Hasan b. Zayd next marched from Kajur to Natil, and 
received the allegiance of its inhabitants, and thence he passed 
on to Pa-yi-Dasht. At the head of his vanguard were Mu¬ 
hammad al-'Alawi and Muhammad b. Rustam b. Wanda- 
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ummld of Kalar, whom they called Khiyan; while the 
vanguard of the army of Muhammad b. Aws was Muham¬ 
mad b. Ikhshld, his sipahsalar. The two armies met at Pa-yi- 
Dasht, and Muhammad al-'Alawl at once attacked the enemy, 
put them to rout, and took captive Muhammad b. Ikhshld, 
whom he sent to Hasan b. Zayd. He then pushed forward 
with all speed to Ballkanl near Amul, whither Sulayman b, 
c Abd D ullah b. Tahir had sent an army, which they defeated, 
taking captive Hasan b. Husayn. 

Muhammad b. Hamza was ordered to proceed in person 
to Daylaman and seek for reinforcements. The Daylamites 
responded to the appeal, and Ummldwar the son of Lash- 
kar-sitan, Wi'han the son of Sahl, Falfzban, and Fadl-i- 
Rafiqi came with six hundred men to Pa-yi-Dasht to reinforce 
Hasan b. Zayd, who on the same day received letters from 
the nobles and Ispahbads of Tabaristan promising him their 
support, and urging him to continue the war. Amongst 
these were Padhusban the son of Kurdzad, the Ispahbad of 
Lafur, the Mas-mughan, son of Wanda-ummld, Wijan the 
son of Rustam, Khurshid the son of Gushnasf the son of 
Nidrand, and Khiyan, the son of Rustam. Encouraged by 
these letters and promises, Hasan b. Zayd formed a body¬ 
guard of 20 horsemen and 200 footmen under the command 
of his kinsmen the Sayyids Muhammad b. Hamza and Hu¬ 
sayn b. Ahmad (f. io8£). When Muhammad b. Aws heard 
this, he set his army in battle array and ordered Ibrahim 
b. Khalil to attack them; they, however, not only repelled 
the attack, but pursued their assailants, routed Muhammad 
b. Aws, and captured much of his baggage and many of 
his horses. 

On Monday, Shawwal 23 (A. H. 250 = November 29, A. D. 
864) Hasan b. Zayd reached Amul, and slew a number of 
his opponents, including Daylaml the son of Farrukhan, 
Muqatil the Daylamite JoUw .,), and All b. Ibrahim 



al-Ji'H; but Ibrahim b. Khalil craved and obtained quarter. 
On the morning of the following day, Tuesday, Hasan b. 
Zayd proceeded to the Oratory (^Jua^o) of Amul, summoned 
all the people of the city, gentle and simple, and persuaded 
all save a very few to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
He abode in Amul for the remaining seven days of the 
month, during which period Fana the son of Wanda-ummfd, 
Wandasafan the son of Mahyar, and Surkhab the son of 
Rustam sought and obtained quarter. Then he appointed 
Muhammad b. c Abdu 5 l- c Azlz governor of Ruyan, Ja c far b. 
Rustam governor of Kalar, and Muhammad b. al- c Abbas 
governor of Jalus, while he invited the people of Amul to 
choose a governor for themselves, whereupon they chose 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. C A 11 b. c AbduT-Rahman, who was 
then acting as Hasan b. Zayd’s deputy-governor at Ruyan. 

The Mas-mughan, son of Wanda-ummld, had already 
conceived a hatred for Muhammad b. Aws because of his 
tyranny towards the people, and when he saw how the 
affairs of Hasan b. Zayd prospered, he came forth from the 
forests where he was hiding to Mamtlr, where, on Thurs¬ 
day, Shawwal 26 (A. H. 250 — December 2, A. D. 864) he 
called upon the people to swear allegiance to Hasan b. Zayd, 
which they all did eagerly. Then he wrote tidings of what 
he had done to Hasan b. Zayd, who gave him in perpetuity 
the rule over Zarmlkhwast, and ordered him to go to Sari 
and wait there till he should join him. He did so (f. 109a), 
and encamped by the village of Putam at Nawruzabad, 
while Hasan b. Zayd’s emissaries went forth as far as Da- 
mawand, Ffruz-kuh and the confines of Ray, and all the 
people of Tabaristan accepted the authority of Hasan b. 
Zayd. On Friday, Dhu 3 l-Qa c da 14, (A. H. 250 = December 
19, A. D. 864) he reached Tarlcha with all his army, whence 
he proceeded to Jamanii. 
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Correspondence of the Ispahbad Qarin b. 

Shahriyar with Hasan b. Zayd. 

At this juncture the Ispahbad Qarin wrote to Hasan b. 
Zayd professing the utmost devotion to him, and promising 
to send him help. His real object, however, was to weaken 
Sulayman al- c Alawi, drive him from the country, and seize 
both highlands and plains for himself. When Hasan b. Zayd 
received this letter, he summoned the Daylamites and 
shewed them the letter, and they wrote to the Ispahbad 
saying, “If thou speakest truly, join thyself to us.” The 
Ispahbad replied, “It is better that you should join me.” 
Then Hasan b. Zayd began to suspect his motives, and 
Sulayman b. 'Abdullah sent his general Asad [b.] Jandan 
with an army from Sari to a place called Dudan on the 
road to Tarji. Hasan b. Zayd sought counsel from his 
companions. An old man named Shahriyar the son of An- 
diyan, one of the chief counsellors of Sharwfn, said to 
Hasan b. Zayd, “It is best that you should make it known 
that you intend to march against Asad, but during the 
night you should turn aside and go by way of Zarmf- 
khwast to Nawruz-abad, and thence to Sari, where you will 
attack Sulayman, and crush him, after which you will 
easily defeat Asad and his army. But if you act otherwise, 
and defeat Asad first, he will escape to Sulayman, and your 
affairs will be rendered difficult; and moreover God only 
knows what the result of your encounter with Asad may be. 
Besides this, Sulayman, who is now at Sarf, probably feels 
quite secure and is taking no precautions, since he will 
feel sure that you will first encounter his general Asad” 
(f. 109*). 

Hasan b. Zayd determined to act on this advice, and to 
attack Sulayman first; and Asad received tidings that Hasan 
b. Zayd had fled by night, whereupon he despatched a 
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courier to Sulayman to inform him that the c Alawi had 
fled. But as the latter was sitting rejoicing over this mes¬ 
sage, he suddenly heard the cries of “Allahu akbar /” and 
saw around him the white standards of the Alawis, and 
heard the shouts of their Daylamite allies. Thereupon he 
fled bare-foot to Asad, while the Sayyid’s troops slew all 
whom they could overtake of their foes. When Sulayman 
reached Asad, he was already engaged with the Sayyid’s 
troops, and the latter, like lions eager for their meal, pur¬ 
sued them, and slew amongst others Husayn b. ‘All of Sa- 
rakhs, AH b. al-Harb, Ishaq b. Shaykhf, Ali al-Maghribf, 
Ibn Tha c laba of Syria, and Nasr b. Wabra of Syria. Then 
they looted Sulayman’s palace, sent the spoils to the village 
of Mihrawan, and then burned the palace to the ground. 
Hasan b. Zayd reached Sari on the first day of the five 
Persian gat as (^Ji Jjjl), and the same day news 

was brought to him that his brother Husayn b. Zayd had 
reached Shalmiyya near Damawand, and Padhusban the son 
of Kurd-zad came to him from Lafiir, telling him that he 
ought to remain forty days at Sari. His brother Husayn b. 
Zayd remained 23 days at Damawand, where the chiefs of 
Larijan and Qasran came in to him, and he was joined by 
Muhammad b. Mikal. Meanwhile Sulayman fled to Astara- 
bad, and sent messengers to Khurasan to demand help, 
while the stragglers of his army gradually joined him. 

After a forty days’ halt at Sari, Hasan b. Zayd turned 
back to go to Amul. The Daylamites, being laden with 
booty, dispersed, and went back to their homes. The Is- 
pahbad Padhusban advised Hasan b. Zayd not to go beyond 
Jamanu till it was known what course Sulayman would adopt. 
Soon afterwards Sulayman himself arrived with a fresh 
army at Sari and Hasan b. Zayd sent to Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim (f. 110 a) and Muhammad [b.J Hamza bidding them join 
him with their forces from Amul and Mamtir. Sulayman 



had pitched his camp at Lfcham, and a battle took place 
between the two forces at Tamashki Dasht, in which Hasan 
b. Zayd was routed, and his men were dispersed to the 
forests. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Aws pursued them into the 
forests, but they caught him unawares, and slew him with a 
blow from a mace. On that day Hasan b. Zayd shewed the 
greatest valour, and held the end of a bridge against the 
foe until he had seen his fugitive army cross in safety. 
Thence he marched to Ufar, while Sulayman went to Ta- 
laniyan, and Muhammad b. Aws pursued the men of Kalar, 
of whom he slew many in an ambush which he had pre¬ 
pared on the road to Ufar. But the Ispahbad Padhusban 
and the Mas-mughan had prepared another ambush for-him, 
into which he fell with his soldiers, of whom they slew 
many, while he himself was struck on the head with a 
stone. When Hasan b. Zayd perceived that he could not 
withstand them, he retreated by way of Baldwin with Fana 
the son of Wanda-ummid and Khurshfd the son of Gush- 
nasf, and came that night to Amul, whence next morning 
he came to Jalus, having lost many of his men, while those 
who remained with him were despoiled of almost all their 
garments and weapons, so that Jah' the son of Lashkar-sitan, 
one of his best-known lieutenants, had no clothes on his 
body. However some 10,000 dirhams were collected and 
spent on obtaining fresh clothes. 

Sulayman b. c Abdu 3 llah and the nobles of Khurasan, ac¬ 
companied by the infantry of the king of the mountains, 
the Ispahbad Qarin the son of Shahriyar, came to Amul, 
while Hasan b. Zayd sent for re-inforcements to Gilan and 
Daylaman. In response to his appeal, several thousand ad¬ 
herents of his propaganda tUot) joined him, where¬ 

upon he prepared his army for battle, and moved on to 
Khwajak. Sulayman, learning this, came from Amul to Pa- 
yi-Dasht, where he encamped. Hasan b. Zayd advanced to 
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the Lapfch River (f. 1 iol>) and took counsel with his allies. 
The Daylamites said, “This place is good. Give us per¬ 
mission first to attack the infantry of the Ispahbad Qarin 
and dispose of them, for in this place when the infantry 
are routed, cavalry has no chance.” Hasan b. Zayd gave 
them permission, and when they had routed the infantry, 
the horsemen were entangled in the bushes and underwood, 
and were taken prisoners, or else fled, casting away their 
arms. Amongst those killed were Sulayman’s general Asad 
b. Jandan, Anushfrwan Hazdr-mardi, c Alf b. al-Faraj, c Attaf 
b. Abr’l-'Attaf of Syria, the Ispahbad Ja c far b. Shahriyar, 
Qarin’s general Dazmihr, c Azfz b. c Abdu 3 llah, and c Ubayd 
b. Yazfd al-Khazin. 

Hasan b. Zayd remained there that day, and on the mor¬ 
row came to Amul, whence after fifteen days he came to 
Jamanu, and gave an army to the Ispahbad Padhusban to 
fight the Ispahbad Qarin the son of Shahriyar. Padhusban, 
having secured the assistance of Kukban-i-Bakhmf from 
Kimnan, burned and ravaged all the highlands of Qarin, 
who fled from before them, abandoning his kingdom, in 
which Hasan b. Zayd established his governors to collect 
the revenue. Sulayman fled to Astarabad, and sent a courier 
to Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 llah [b.] Tahir in Khurasan, asking 
for reinforcements. In response to his appeal, c Anatur b. 
Bakhtanshah and Gushnasf b. Mas were sent to support 
him, with a considerable army, whereat Sulayman took 
heart, for Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd was but weakly supported 
at Sari, some of his army being in the highlands, while his 
Daylamite allies had retired to Daylaman. Hearing of Su¬ 
layman’s increased strength, he therefore fell back on Jalus, 
where he was told that Wih-sudan the king of Daylaman 
had abandoned his cause; but a few days later Wih-sudan 
died, and 4000 Daylamites thereupon joined Hasan b. Zayd. 

Meanwhile Fana (f. in a) had collected an army from 



Farim and the highlands and come to Amul, whence he 
wrote to Hasan b. Zayd asking for his commands. Thereupon 
he sent Ahmad b. Hasan to him to occupy the country, 
and to remove Ibrahim [b.] Khalil. At his commands, Fana 
marched against Ibrahim and defeated him. Hasan b. Zayd 
on hearing this came to Khwajak, where the people com¬ 
plained of Fana’s oppression, further accusing him of having 
a secret understanding with Sulayman and of corresponding 
with him. So he sent Muhammad b. Abi Mansur and c 'Isa 
b. Hamid to him, bidding him come before him, but he 
came not. Again he sent a message to him, bidding him 
not be disobedient, but he returned an insolent answer. 
Then Hasan b. Zayd told the people of Amul that Fana’s 
blood was lawful to them, whereupon 10,000 men attacked 
and burned his house, while he fled to his nephew Khur- 
shid the son of Gushnasf; but Khiyan the son of Rustam 
with a number of his followers pursued him thither, and 
slew them both, and sent their heads to Hasan b. Zayd. 
Then Fana’s son Layth came in, with all his followers, to 
made his submission to Hasan b. Zayd, having induced the 
Ispahbad Padhusban to intercede for him, and the Sayyid 
gave him a robe of honour, and conferred on him his father’s 
possessions. 

After a while Hasan b. Zayd moved from Amul to 
Jamanu, where he remained for a month. While there, an 
encounter took place between his outposts and those of 
Sulayman, in which many of Hasan’s men were slain, in¬ 
cluding Muhammad b. Hsa b. c Abdu 3 l-Hamfd. So Hasan b. 
Zayd was again obliged to retreat, accompanied by Mu¬ 
hammad b. Rustam, the Mas-mughan, and Kurankij the 
son of Ruzbihan, sending the Ispahbad Padhusban and Wf- 
jan the son of Rustam to the highlands to guard them. 
Then he returned to Amul, while Sulayman abode at his 
palace at Sari, whither he brought his wives and retainers 



from Astarabad; and the people (f. m£>) again began to 
hesitate between the two rivals. Then Sulayman sent Mu¬ 
hammad b. Isma'fl to Amul, but Hasan b. Zayd, hearing 
of it, arrested and imprisoned him for a while, but after¬ 
wards released him, and suffered him to return to Sulayman. 
Then Hasan collected his troops and went to Jamanu, having 
already warned the Mas-mughan to be on his guard, and 
sent Ja'far b. Rustam and Layth b. Fana and Wfjan b. 
Rustam with 700 men to help him. Sulayman came out 
from Sari to meet them in battle, and the Mas-mughan had 
prepared an ambush for him, but he routed the Mas-mughan, 
who fled to the forests. A violent thunder-storm came on, 
so that the archers could not shoot, and Sulayman and his 
men surrounded the Mas-mughan, but the men hidden in 
ambush by the latter rushed out against him, and slew 
many of his chief followers, including Jalwanan the son of 
Wanda-ummfd, Muhammad b. Fadl of Larijan, Muhammad 
b. Khalid, known as Abu Mirah, and others, all of whose 
heads were sent to Hasan b. Zayd. The Ispahbad Qarin 
the son of Shahriyar had gone with his army to meet the 
Ispahbad Padhusban to fight with him, and the latter sent 
his brother Kurdf-zad to Hasan b. Zayd to seek for help. 
In response to his appeal, Muhammad b. Rustam with the 
men of Kalar, Wfhan b. Sahl with the Daylamites, and 
Khiyan b. Rustam with the troops of Amul were sent to 
reinforce him. The Ispahbad Qarin fled, and Hasan b. Zayd 
came to Amul on the day of the festival, whence, after the 
z Id-i-adha, he proceeded to Mamtfr, where he remained for 
thirteen days. Sulayman sent two "ambassadors with a letter 
to Khurshfd king of Daylam, urging and encouraging him 
to help and befriend him, and to abandon Hasan b. Zayd, 
and offering him 7000 golden dinars and many robes of 
honour to divide amongst the Daylamites, on condition of 
their withholding their help from the Sayyid. He also con- 
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structed a boat on the river Mihrawan, placed in it Azbar 
b. Janah (f. 112 a) and Sa c fd b. Jibra 3 il, and sent them to 
Ispid-juy, where a wind arose which carried them in an 
hour to Jalus. Hasan b. Zayd’s governor, being aware of 
this, seized the boat, and sent the ambassadors, with their 
papers, money and robes of honour, to the Sayyid, who 
divided the valuables amongst the Daylamites, and humbled 
Khurshid king of Daylam, so that all men perceived that 
Sulayman’s luck was on the wane. 

Hasan b. Zayd came from Mamtir to Jamanu, and made 
the Daylamites swear to be faithful and loyal to him, and 
then marched against Sulayman, who had moved from Sari 
to Du’-Ab. The Mas-mughan advised that white flags should 
be fixed to the trees in front of his camp, so that he might 
suppose that it was the Sayyid’s camp; and that mean¬ 
while they should secretly go by way of Banahra to Wina- 
bad and attack the enemy in the rear, so that they might 
suppose they were hemmed in between two bodies of the 
enemy. By this device they succeeded in defeating Sulay¬ 
man, and marched on Sari, while the Daylamites looted 
the bazdrs, killing and plundering. Sulayman, abandoning 
his wives, children and relatives, fled precipitately, while 
of his chief supporters c Anatur [b.] Bakhtanshah, Abu 3 l-A c azz 
Muhammad b. Qays, Muhammad b. Kathir, Gushnasf b. 
Mas, Muhammad b. al- c Abbas, Muhammad b. al-Walid, Musa 
b. al-Katib, c Ali b. Mansur, and Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 llah 
al-Qadi were killed, while the two ambassadors captured in 
the boat were, by order of the Sayyid, hanged. This victory 
took place on Thursday, Dhu D l-Hijja 8, (A. H. 250 = Ja¬ 
nuary 10, A. H. 865). Sulayman’s wife and children were 
taken captive, and when he reached Astarabad, he wrote 
a letter to Muhammad b. Hamza for him to lay before 
Hasan b. Zayd, couched as follows (f. 112 b): 
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On reading this letter, the Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd sent 
Sulayman’s wife and children and kinsmen to him with all 
honour and protection, and wrote with his own hand the 
following verse at the top of his letter: 
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The Ispahbad Qarin the son of Shahriyar took refuge 
with the Mas-mughan, whom he induced to intercede for 
him with Hasan b. Zayd, to whom he took the oath of 
allegiance, and to whose court he sent his two sons Surkhab 
and Mazyar. And all this happened in the year A. H. 252 
(A. D. 866). 

Thereafter enmity arose between the Mas-mughan and Fadl- 
i-Rafiqf, and the former took to the forests. Hasan b. Zayd tried 
by kind messages to induce him to return, but he refused, 
alleging that he was afraid of the Daylamites, and became 
a rebel. Then Hasan b. Zayd marched to Lankur-khan and 
burned all the corn in the country, and sent Qarin in pur¬ 
suit of him, but he fled away. Then Hasan b. Zayd came 
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to Sari, where news was brought (f. 113#) to him that Jali 
the son of Lashkar-sitan was tyrannizing over the people 
of Amul, when some of them revolted and slew him. He 
thereupon despatched Muhammad b. Ibrahim to investigate 
the matter, and ten days later followed him himself. When 
he reached Taricha, his cousin Qasim b. c Ali b. al-Hasan b. 
Zayd came from Traq, and he bestowed on him robes of 
honour and costly presents, and sent him to Amul, while he 
himself remained at Taricha. He arrested Surkhab the son 
of the Ispahbad Qarin and his brother Mazyar, and put 
them in bonds, and sent Sayyid Hasan b. Ja c far al- c Aqiqi 
to Sari, giving him the government of that district and bid¬ 
ding him capture the Mas-mughan. Sayyid c Aqiqi wrote in 
a conciliatory strain to the Mus-mughan, and induced him 
to join him and apologize for his flight and rebellion. Rus¬ 
tam the son of Qarin, however, revolted at Mihrawan, and 
rendered the roads unsafe; but he sent Hurmuzd-kama the son 
of Yazdankard and c Abbas b. al- c Aqili against him. Rustam 
b. Zabarqan met the supporters of Muhammad b. Nuh, slew 
some and took others captive, captured Muhammad b. Nuh, 
and brought him to Mihrawan. Hasan b. Muhammad c Aqiqi, 
being informed of this, sent to Hasan b. Zayd informing 
him that he had gone to Mihrawan to fight the enemy. 
Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd, who was then at Jamanu, at once 
came to Sari, and there joined Sayyid Hasan c Aqiqi, who had 
returned victorious, having slain many, and captured some 
400 prisoners, abode for a while at Sari, until he heard that 
Ibrahim b. Mu c adh was sending re-inforcements to the Ispahbad 
Qarin b. Shahriyar, who was marching against him. So the 
Sayyid took the initiative, attacked his highland territory, 
slew all whom he met, and burned down houses and villages. 
Then he again took up his quarters at Sari for a while, 
left Sayyid Hasan c Aqiqi in charge of that district, and re¬ 
turned to Amul, whence he issued a proclamation to all the 



Regions of Tabaristan bidding them add the [Shfite] clause 
“ hayya ila khayr?l- Q amaF' to the call to prayer, and to say 
the Bismfllah aloud in their prayers (f. 113^), and the like. 
This proclamation ran as follows: 
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On this same day Abu Muqatil ad-Darir the poet recited 
to the Sayyid a qasida which began “God is peerless and 
the son of Zayd is peerless” — 
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Hasan b. Zayd the Ba c i cried out at him in anger, and 
at once prostrated himself on the ground and repeated 
again and again, “God is peerless and the son of Zayd is a 
slave” — 
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Then he ordered the poet to be driven from his presence. 
A few days later he returned with these verses: 
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Yet still the Sayyid was displeased with him, until on the 
festival of Mihrajan he composed and recited another qasida 
beginning: 
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Then he turned to the poet and said that he ought to have 
transposed these two hemistichs, so as to avoid the evil 
omen of beginning the poem with the negation Id-, but the 
poet replied, “O Sayyid, the most noble formula is ‘La 
ilaha ilia 5 lldh ’ (‘There is no god but God’), yet that begins 
with Id.” “Well said! well said,” cried the Sayyid; “thou 
art right in this verse!” 

It is related that one day the Sayyid was passing through 
the streets and markets of Amul when he saw written on 
a wall the words “the QuBdn is the Uncreated Word of 
God, and whosoever calls it Created is an infidel.” He reined 
in his horse and paused for a while to look at it, and then 
rode on. As a rule it was his custom not to return by the 
way he had come, but on this occasion he departed from 
his custom, and came back by that same spot. On arriving 
there, he perceived that the inhabitants of the quarter had 
effaced the writing, whereupon he smiled to himself and 
said, “By Allah, they have saved themselves from slaughter!” 

The Sayyid remained at Amul all the months of Sha c ban, 
Ramadan and Shawwal, while Hasan-i- c Aqiqi continued at 
Sari, until Muhammad b. Nuh joined the Ispahbad Qarin 
the son of Shahriyar, and the Mas-mughan became their 
ally, and they marched on Sari conjointly. c Aqfqi retired 
before them to Taricha, and Hasan b. Zayd sent Ja c far b. 
Muhammad and Layth b. Fana with a thousand men to 
help him. Setting out from Taricha, they first fell in with 
the Mas-mughan, defeated him, and slew his brother c Abbas. 
Then they turned, advanced on Sari, attacked Muhammad 
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b. Nuh at a place called Girda-zami'n, four parasangs from 
the city, and defeated him. Layth b. Fana shewed the 
greatest courage; and it was chiefly by his efforts that the 
victory was won. Next night Hasan b. Muhammad b. al- 
c Aqfqf made a sudden attack and slew many of them, and 
carried off much spoil, and Muhammad b. Nuh joined Su¬ 
layman b. ‘Abdu’llah [b.j Tahfr at Astarabad, and both retired 
together to Gurgan. Sulayman is reported to have said: 
“One day I passed over to Gurgan with four comrades 
{khayl-tash) to a place called Sulayman-abad. I heard a 
voice saying: 
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When I looked back, I saw no one, and knew not who 
had spoken.” After this Sulayman abandoned all idea of 
conquering Tabaristan, and retired into Khurasan. 


Tabaristan is finally subjugated by Sayyid 
Hasan b. Zayd. 

When Sulayman b. ‘A.bdtf’llah [b.] Tahir retired from Tabar¬ 
istan, Sayyid Hasan took possession of the whole country, 
and was henceforth reckoned its ruler. He persecuted and 
slew all such as sympathized with the c Abbasids ( Musaw - 
wida ), till men were filled with the fear of him, and thought 
of nothing save how to obey and please him. On Wednes¬ 
day, Dhu 3 l-Hijja 3, A. H. 253 (= December 4, A. D. 867) 
he gave standards to Muhammad b. Ibrahim and Lashkar- 
sitan-i-Daylamf and sent them to Gurgan, and everywhere 
the people came out to meet them and made offerings to 
them. During the whole of this month and the months of 
Muharram and Safar, A. H. 254 (January and February A. 
D. 868) the Daylamites remained with them, but when they 
found there were no spoils to be got, they entirely aban¬ 
doned Muhammad b. Ibrahim. After ten days he arrived 
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alone at Sari from Gurgan. At the beginning of Rabi c I, 
A. H. 254 (March, A. D. 868) Sayyid Hasan sent an army 
against the Ispahbad Qarin the son of Shahriyar, the king 
of the Mountains, to Hazar-gari, where they burned all the 
crops and destroyed the houses. When he reached Sari, 
Justan the son of Wah-sudan sent a trusty messenger to 
the Sayyid, asking him to send a representative in whom 
he had confidence to conquer by his aid the kingdom of 
Ray. So the Sayyid sent to him Ahmad b. c 'Isa b. c Alf b. 
al-Hasan, and part of the territories of Ray were captured 
by them, and the Sayyid came from San to Amul. Mazyar 
the son of Qarin and Shahriyar escaped from their captivity, 
and on Friday, the 2 nd of Jumada I, A. H. 254 (= April 29, 
A. D. 868) the Sayyid ordered their gaolers to receive exem¬ 
plary punishment, and despatched the brother of the Mas- 
mughan Wandarand Wandad Hurmazd and Mu¬ 

hammad b. Ibrahim to seek for the Ispahbad Qarin in the 
highlands; but he fled from them to Qumish (f. 115 a). 

And now the Sayyids of the House of c Ali and the Banu 
Hashim began to flock to Tabaristan from the Hijaz, Syria 
and c Iraq “according to the number of the leaves on the 
trees,” and he gave them all welcome; and whenever he 
rode forth, he was surrounded by 300 c Alawis with drawn 
swords as a body-guard. And on this the Sayyid Nasir-i- 
kabir Hasan b. c Ali says: 
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After this letters arrived from Ahmad b. c lsa and Qasim 
b. c Ali, who were with Justan the son of Wah-sudan, an¬ 
nouncing that the districts of Ray, Qazwin, Abhar, and 
Zangan had been occupied by them, and that the people 
had responded to their propaganda. Then the Sayyid again 
sent Muhammad b. Ibrahim to Gurgan with his standard, 
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and its people also submitted, and the Sayyid’s rule was 
firmly established over a tranquil and obedient realm. 

The Caliph al-Mu c tazz sends Musa b. Bugha and 
Muflih with an army to Tabaristan. 

Qasim b. c Ali al- c Alawi, who was in Traq, seized c Abdu- 
3 llih b. c Azi'z, one of the officers of the Tahirids, and handed 
him over to Fadl b. Marzuban, who took him to Hasan b. 
Zayd, advising him to keep him securely. It was the *Id- 
i-Adhd when the prisoner was brought to the Sayyid, who 
immediately ordered his head to be struck off. When this 
news reached the Caliph al-Mu c tazz at Baghdad, he at once 
despatched Musa b. Bugha and Muflih with an army to 
c Iraq. These met Justan the son of Wah-sudan and the 
Sayyids at Qazwfn, defeated them, and slew many of the 
Daylamites, plundered their treasures, and came to Ray and 
thence to Qumish and Gurgan, where they encamped. There 
they were joined by Ahmad b. Muhammad Jt, the 
vice-gerent of Muhammad b. Tahir. Muflih with the van¬ 
guard advanced to Tammfsha. Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd (f. 
115/5) had reviewed an army of 10,000 men at Amul, and 
with him was the Ispahbad Padhusban; while Hasan b. 
Muhammad al- c Aqfqf with his forces was at Sari, on which 
Muflih advanced with his hosts. c Aq(qi for a long while 
held the bridge of Sari with great valour, but was at length 
routed, and Muflih came to Sari and abode there three 
days, after which he set out for Amul. Sayyid Hasan, be¬ 
cause of the smallness of his force, retreated from Amul to 
Jalus, where he was deserted by most of his men, and 
thence went to Kalar to seek help from the Daylamites, but 
none shewed any eagerness to help him. Muflih remained 
at Amul till Jumada II, A. H. 255 (May—June A. D. 869), 
and then moved on to Jalus, halting at a place near there 
called c Umar-abad. The Daylamites, being afraid of him, 



abandoned Hasan b. Zayd. At this juncture, however, Muflih 
received orders from Musa [b.j Bugha to return at once ; 
which he did, travelling day and night, until at Gurgan he 
learned that the Caliph al-Mu c tazz bPllah Zubayr b. al-Muta- 
wakkil had entrusted Gurgan to Ahmad b. Muhammad 
So they retired to Traq, and the people once more began 
to gather round Hasan b. Zayd, and brought him back to 
Amul on Ramadan 22, A. H. 255 (= September 3 A. D. 869). 
Yazi'd b. Khashm wrote bidding him come at once to Gurgan, 
which he did, accompanied by his army; and Ahmad b. 
Muhammad induced by promises of favourable treat¬ 

ment, swore allegiance to him, and his affairs once again 
became prosperous and orderly. 

Ya c qub b. Layth marches against Tabaristan. 

Tahir b. 'Abdd’llah, who was in control of Khurasan, was 
unable to govern his province with firmness; and at this 
time a man called “the Veiled Sayyid” (Sayyid-i-Burqai) 
revolted at Basra and Wasit in Sawad. This man is better 
known as “the Leader of the Ethiopians” ( Sahibi?z-Zanj ), 
and c Alf, in some of his apocalyptic writings (^^U), gave 
tidings of his appearance, saying: 
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Now it was at this juncture, while the Caliph and Tahir 
b. c Abdu D llah were occupied with these matters, that Ya c qub 
b. Layth, a brave and ambitious man, revolted and became 
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powerful. For many troubles distracted Khurasan, where 
rebels and robbers arose on every side, but Ya c qub b. Layth 
as-Saffar (“the Copper-smith”) was the most cunning and 
powerful of all. Originally of lowly origin and humble cir¬ 
cumstances, he gathered a band of followers round him, 
and, owing to the weakness of the government, succeeded 
at last in dispossessing the governor of Sfstan appointed by 
Tahir b. “Abdullah. He was then proclaimed king, marched 
on Khurasan, and seized the territories of Muhammad b. 
c Abdu 3 llah [b.] Tahir, so that at length the Caliph thought it 
best to make over Khurasan to his control. Having taken 
Nfshapur he came to Dihistan, and sent secretly to ^jCw, 

promising him Gurgan and Astarabad if he would abandon 
Sayyid Hasan and help him. So on the ist of the month 
of Urdf-bihisht, A. H. 260 (Oct.—Nov., A. D. 874), they came 
together to Sari and fought with Hasan c Aqfqf, who fled to 
Amul without halting, pursued by Ya c qub b. Layth with 
lanterns and torches. The Sayyid Hasan came from Amul 
to Ruyan, while his followers abandoned him on all sides. 
Ya c qub b. Layth proceeded to Kalar, and Hasan retreated 
to Shfru. Ja'qub sent a message to the people of Shfru 
promising not to enter their territories if they would hand 
the Sayyid over to him, but they refused, incited thereunto 
by Kawkaban, one of the chief men of the place, and 
Ya'qub (f. 11 66 ) was forced to retire. His baggage was cut 
off and plundered by the Daylamites, and he went to Kaju, 
and, by torture and threats, extorted from the people of 
Ruyan two years’ taxes, so that they were left without food 
or clothes. He then made Layth b. Fana governor of 
Ruyan, Padhusbdn governor of Tabaristan, and Qasim b. 
Muslim al-Khurasanf, one of his own men, governor of 
Jalus, while he retired to Amul. Immediately the people of 
Jalus attacked their new governor, burned his palace, and 
slew all his men. News of this was brought to Ya c qub, who 
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returned, cut down the trees and burned the houses, and 
then marched on to Kandasan by way of Kalar, and thence 
to Ruyan. But all his camels were destroyed by the fly, 
rain and thunderstorms came on, and he entrenched him¬ 
self in Amul. No sooner had he arrived there than he heard 
that Hasan b. Zayd was coming, whereupon he emerged to 
the coast, and Hasan fled to Kuhpaya. Ya'qub then marched 
to Kurd-abad by way of Natil, exacted two years’ taxes 
from the people of the plain, and thence returned to Amul 
and Sari. He continued altogether four months in Tabar¬ 
istan, and then retired from Sari by way of Qumish to 
the neighbourhood of Ray, and wrote to his deputy in 
Sistan to release the 'Alawis whom he had taken prisoner 
and give them money to go to their own country. One of 
then was Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd’s brother, Abu c Abdi°llah 
Muhammad b. Zayd. 

As soon as Ya'qub-i-Layth had quitted Tabaristan, Hasan 
b. Zayd came to Sari with an army of Daylamites, and the 
people again gathered round him. He advanced without 
halting to Gurgan, when he was met by the news that his 
brother, mentioned above, had been released by Ya'qub, and 
was approaching. He went out to meet him with his whole 
army, and in Safar, A. H. 263 (= November, A. D. 876) 
they met, and halted for the remainder of that month and 
the whole of Rabi' I at Gurgan, after which he returned to 
Tabaristan to see his mother. A predatory band of several 
thousand Turks, blood-thirsty infidels, had entered Dihistan 
(f. 11 •ja) and were preparing to attack Tabaristan. Hasan b. 
Zayd was then at Gurgan. He placed Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Khurasan! in command of the vanguard, consisting of 2000 
Daylamites, and himself took command of the centre. They 
met the infidels at Shura in Dihistan, and completely routed 
them. Muhammad b. Tamim, known as Mardan-kulah was 
killed; and Hasan b. Zayd fought with great bravery, and 





pursued the fugitives till they were all killed or dispersed. 
His courage on that day marked an epoch. 

Revolt of Layth b. Fana against Hasan b. Zayd, 
and invasion of Tabaristan by Shari, the 
lieutenant of the House of Tahir. 

When Hasan b. Zayd arrived at Gurgan, news came from 
Amul that Layth b. Fana had revolted, so he left Muham¬ 
mad b. Ibrahim al-A.lawi at Gurgan and himself went to 
Amul. The Daylamites refused to obey Muhammad b. Ibra¬ 
him, and began to loot and otherwise misconduct them¬ 
selves. He therefore wrote to Hasan b. Zayd, saying, “Thou 
knowest the evil character and vile nature of the Day¬ 
lamites, and their rebelliousness against thy authority. They 
will not obey me, and the people are afflicted by them.” 
But Hasan b. Zayd was occupied with Layth b. Fana, and 
had sent his army under Ahmad b. C/ Isa to Larijan, because 
its lord, Parwiz, had asked for help, representing that Layth 
b. Fana had gone to Ray, and had induced its governor to 
attack Larijan. He therefore sent his brother, Abu c Abdi 3 llah 
Muhammad b. Zayd, to Gurgan. 

Now there was a certain Daylamite named Dakiyya who 
had fled from Muhammad with his people, and gone to 
Khurasan to Shari, the lieutenant of the Tahirids, whom he 
informed of the anarchy and unrest which prevailed in 
Gurgan, urging him to attack it, and promising to help him 
to obtain possession of it. So Shari came from Isfara’in to 
Gurgan, and the Daylamites entirely deserted Muhammad 
b. Zayd and Muhammad b. Ibrahim, and went over to the 
invader. The two Sayyids came to Amul, and waited until 
Shari desired to provision his army, and sent out the Day¬ 
lamites, unarmed, to forage for provisions (f. 117^). One of 
the chief man of Gurgan named Ishaq said to Shari, “Do 
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not give wealth to the Daylamites without good cause, or 
else they will deal treacherously with thee, as they have 
ever dealt with their amirs and rulers; for no one hath 
experienced at their hands aught but insplence, oppression, 
and ungenerous conduct.” The Daylamites were gathered 
together at Sulaymanabad; and the people of Gurgan, gentle 
and simple, were all afraid of the barbarities they might 
perpetrate. So Shari and Ishaq ordered them all to be put 
to the sword, and in one day 3000 of them were slain. 
News of this was brought to Hasan b. Zayd, and he was 
filled with malicious delight. 

When it became known to Layth b. Fana that Shari had 
taken Gurgan, he induced the Turk, who was the governor 
of Ray, to let him go to Tabaristan to take the country 
for him, and was permitted to proceed to Larijan. When 
he arrived, he found that Ahmad b. Hsa and the Masmu- 
ghan were both there, and had stopped all the roads, and 
cried threats and imprecations at them from the mountains. 
Layth b. Fana put his horse at the river, but was unable to 
cross. The Turk was afraid and said, “Surely he intends some 
treachery towards me.” So he ordered him to be seized 
and his head to be cut off: and this he sent to Hasan b. 
Zayd, offering at the same time his apologies for having 
invaded the country. Immediately after this news arrived 
that Shari, having collected much wealth, was about to leave 
Gurgan, and the Sayyid Hasan at once proceeded thither 
with his army. Shari fled to Khurasan, while Hasan b. Zayd 
entered Gurgan, slew many of the common people, and 
plundered their property. 

Revolt of the Ispahbad Rustam the son of 
Qarin the son of Shahriyar and his 
relations with Hasan b. Zayd. 

At this time the Daylamites were plundering, stealing, 
and causing great trouble in Gurgan, breaking into the 
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houses of Muslims by night to rob and do evil, so that 
even unto Nishapur men were in terror of them. So 
Hasan-i-Zayd caused the hands and feet of a thousand of 
them to be cut off in Gurgan, in consequence of which 
some thousand of his followers deserted him and joined 
Rustam the son of Qarin, who, though (f. 118 a) ostensibly 
declaring himself to be loyal to the Sayyid, was really bent 
on rebellion against his authority. When these Daylamites 
joined Rustam the son of Qarin, he had not sufficient food 
wherewith to feed them, so he suffered them to loot the 
countryside in search of provisions. Qasim b. c Alf, who was 
at Qumish, wrote to him informing him that Muhammad b. 
Mahdf b. Nfrak was marching against him from Nishapur, and 
at the same time asked for help from Hasan b. Zayd. Qasim 
had not the least suspicion of the intentions of Rustam, and was 
quite off his guard, when the latter suddenly and treacherously 
attacked and captured him, imprisoned him in the castle of 
Shah Dizh in Hazar-garf, and seized Qumish. Sayyid Qasim 
died in the castle. Then Rustam sent to the governor of 
Nishapur, Ahmad b. c Abdu 3 llah Khujistanf ’, telling him that 
the affairs of Hasan b. Zayd were in a precarious state, 
and asking for his help. Sayyid Hasan plundered Qumish 
and chastised Rustam; but the death of his brother-in-law, 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. c Alf b. c Abdu 3 r-Rahman, broke 
his spirit, for he loved him greatly and held him in high 
esteem. All the army of Sayyid Hasan went over to his 
brother Abu c Abdi°llah Muhammad b. Zayd, who ordered 
them to attack the Ispahbad Rustam. When they had ad¬ 
vanced one stage, the army of Nishapur under Khujistanf 
had reached Gurgan, so he sent messengers to turn his 
brother back, abandoned Gurgan, and retired into Tammfsha. 
Khujistanf pursued him to Ribat-i-Hafs, captured his treasures 
and baggage, and took many prisoners, but slew no one. 


l See my translation of the Chahar Maqala , pp. 43—44. 



Muhammed [b.J Zayd learned at Juhfna that his brother had 
departed, and at Sari rumour reached him that Hasan b. Zayd 
had been taken captive. Hasan b. Muhammad c Aqiqi assem¬ 
bled the people and received their oaths of allegiance to him¬ 
self, beheading all who refused to take this oath. But at Sari he 
was met by Tahir b. Ibrahim [b.] Khalil coming from Hasan b. 
Zayd, from whom he learned that Sayyid Hasan himself was 
approaching. Thereupon he fled from Sari and joined the 
Ispahbad Rustam the son of Qarin, and though Hasan b. 
Zayd tried to win him back by kind messages, he returned 
no answer, but continued with the Ispahbad till Khujistani 
had established himself in Bakrabad in Gurgan and collected 
supplies. The Ispahbad remained at Astarabad until Khu¬ 
jistani went to Nishapur, and the men of Gurgan attached 
themselves to c Aqiqi, who protected them from the op¬ 
pression of Khujistani, and excused them their taxes, and 
all of them swore allegiance to him. But presently Hasan 
b. Zayd collected an army in Tabaristan, who, by threes 
and by fours, began to set out for Astarabad. When he 
reached the village of Namina in Panjah-hazar, he chose 
out 500 horsemen, and made a night attack on Astarabad, 
so that at day-break he surprised Rustam, who only suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping on foot into the highlands. Hasan b. 
Zayd, without delaying, set out for Gurgan, where c Aqiqi 
knew nothing of what had happened to Rustam at Astar¬ 
abad. The Sayyid therefore took him quite by surprise, so 
that he fled with only three horsemen to the plains, pursued 
by Muhammad b. Zayd, until he was finally captured and 
brought before Sayyid Hasan. As soon as his eyes fell 
on the Sayyid, he prayed for quarter, but the Sayyid, 
averting his face, bade Turk-i-Rumi to cut off his head, 
after which they wrapped his body in a mantle and buried 
it in the Guebres’ cemetery. Then the Sayyid sent his bro¬ 
ther Muhammad b. Zayd into the Ispahbad’s highlands to 



pursue him, until at length, despairing, he sent messenger 
after messenger to beg for quarter, till at length the Sayyid 
wrote to his brother bidding him to spare the fugitive, but 
to seize all his possessions, and exact pledges that he would 
not in future maintain an army, all of which Muhammad 
b. Zayd duly performed. On his return, his brother invested 
him with the standard and drum of authority, and sent him 
to Gurgan. 

Death of Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd. 

This year the Sayyid fell sick, so that he was unable to 
sit his horse (f. 119a) and he continued thus sick for a 
year, and finally expired on Monday, Rajab 3, A. H. 270 
(= January 6, A. D. 884), twenty years after he first ap¬ 
peared in revolt. During his year’s illness he bade Abu 3 l- 
Husayn Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim, known as al-Qa 3 im, 
who was his son in law, to take from the people of Tabar¬ 
istan the oath of allegiance to his brother Abu c Abdi 3 llah 
Muhammad b. Zayd. 

Reign of Muhammad b. Zayd over Tabaristan, 
and Revolt of Sayyid Abu’l-Husayn. 

Muhammad b. Zayd, with the title ad-DdH al-Kabir (“the 
Great Missionary”) received the oath of allegiance from the 
people of Tabaristan. He was at the time of his brother’s 
death in Gurgan, and his son-in-law, Sayyid Abu 3 l-Husayn, 
seized the money which was in the treasury and expended 
it in inducing the people to swear allegiance to himself, 
which most of the Daylamite chiefs did. He was also joined 
by the Ispahbad Rustam the son of Qarin and Padhusban. 

When Muhammad b. Zayd heard the news of his bro¬ 
ther’s death, he advanced on Amul with his army, many 
of whom had been secretly won over to the interest of 
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Sayyid Abu 3 l-Husayn, who tried to persuade some of them, 
such as Laytham the son of Wardan, and Abu Mansur 
Mahdf b. Mukhayyas, to slay Muhammad b. Zayd at Ribat-i- 
Hafs. They refused to kill him, having eaten his bread and 
salt, but deserted him, and turned back to Gurgan. He too 
turned back thither, but the inhabitants refused to admit 
him, and he therefore took up his quarters in the village 
of Zawfn. Abufl-Husayn sent money and robes of honour 
for the people of the city, and bade them let Muhammad 
b. Zayd remain where he was; and he dared not put his 
head.outside Zawfn until Rafi c b. Harthama returned defeated 
from Khurasan, and sent for Mahdf b. Mukhayyas, who 
was his servant, to come and meet him. Mahdf paid no 
heed to this message, whereupon Rafi c , divining Muhammad 
b. Zayd’s condition, sent (f. 119&) trusty men to him, 
brought him to his quarters and fought and defeated Mahdf 
b. Mukhayyas, who fled to Khurasan. Laytham-i-Daylam 
went to Abu’l-Husayn, and c Alf b. Surkhab was taken pri¬ 
soner by Mahdf, but fled from him on the day of his de¬ 
feat. Rafi c handed over Gurgan to Muhammad b. Zayd and 
returned to Khurasan. One day Abufl-Husayn began to op¬ 
press his followers in order to enrich himself, and these 
consequently wrote in secret to Muhammad b. Zayd invo¬ 
king his assistance. He, having collected an army, arrived 
at Sarf on Wednesday, the first of Jumada I, A. H. 271 (= 
October 25, A. D. 884), and Abufl-Husayn, who was there, 
fled from him to Amul, whence he started at night to join 
Laytham and Nu c man at Jalus and go to Day lam. On the 
Sunday Muhammad b. Zayd reached Amul, whence on the 
Tuesday he moved on to the village of Banafsh, whence 
he proceeded by night to Jalus, and there seized Abu 3 l- 
Husayn, with Laytham and the other Daylamites who were 
with him, with much spoil. That night he went on to 
Khwajak, and reached Amul, where, on Friday, the 6 th of 



Jumada I, he was crowned king. Abu’l-Husayn, whose 
power had endured ten months, was cast into bonds, and 
pardon was proclaimed to his agents and officers, who there¬ 
upon submitted, and were made to render account of the 
moneys they had collected for their master. He also brought 
in Abifl-Husayn’s sister, who was the widow of his late 
brother Hasan b. Zayd, and took from her all her jewels 
and gold ornaments, after which he released Abffil-Husayn, 
bidding all those from whom he had exacted money recover 
it from him. Thereupon the jurisconsults of Amul bore wit¬ 
ness against him of exactions amounting to a million dir¬ 
hams, upon which he was again cast into bondage, and 
sent with Laytham-i-Daylam to Sari, after which no one 
ever saw them again, and it was said that they were killed 
on the road thither. 

So soon as Muhammad b. Zayd was thus established as 
ruler of Tabaristan, he set out for the highlands against the 
Ispahbad Rustam the son of (f. 120 a) Qarin, drove him out 
of the kingdom, and sent him to 'Amr b. Layth the Saffari, 
who interceded for him; and pardon was granted to him 
on condition that he should swear henceforth to maintain 
no army, and to send all that he had to Muhammad b. 
Zayd, and to pay all the tax and tribute which he had with¬ 
held. And Muhammad b. Zayd established his capital at 
Gurgan where many retainers gathered round him, although 
he was unable to give him pay. 

How Muhammad b. Zayd attacked Ray; and 

what befel him with Rafi c b. Harthama, and 
how an army invaded Tabaristan. 

In Rabi c I, A. H. 272 (= Aug.—Sept., A. D. 885), Asa- 
takin the Turk being governor of Ray, Muhammad b. Zayd 
marched from Gurgan to Damghan, and thence to Samnan 
and Khwar. A battle took place between him and the 



army of Traq at Wah-radhan, near Ray, in which Muham.- 
mad b. Zayd was defeated and fled to Larijan. Rafi c b. Har- 
thama then invaded Gurgan, but troubles in Khurasan obliged 
him to go to Nfshapur. In A. H. 273 (A. D. 886—887) Mu¬ 
hammad b. Zayd returned to Amul, and celebrated the 
circumcision of his son Zayd, whom he nominated as his 
successor, joining his name with his own on the coinage 
and in the khutba. On the arrival of Rafi c in Khurasan the 
troubles there ceased, and the quarrel between Nasr a'nd 
Isma c fl, the sons of Nuh the Samanid, was terminated. Rafi c 
then marched against Khwarazm, with the people of which 
he had already waged war; and carried off thence ten 
thousand (f. 120b) men as hostages. 

What befel between Muhammad b. Zayd and the 
Ispahbad Rustam the son of Qarin; and 
how an army invaded Tabaristan. 

Rustam, dispossessed by the Sayyid, fled to Rafi c , and 
seven months later returned to Tabaristan with him at the 
head of an army. — The Sayyid, unable to withstand them, 
retreated from Gurgan to the castle of Juhfna, where he was 
besieged for six months. At the end of this period he left 
a kotwal in charge of the castle, and himself escaped to 
Tammfsha. Soon afterwards the castle capitulated to Rafi c , 
before whom the Sayyid fell back on Daylaman. In the 
beginning of Dhu 3 l-Hijja, A. H. 277 (= March, A. D. 891) he 
was still at Kaju, while the people suffered the direst distress 
from the invaders. The Daylamites came to the Sayyid’s 
assistance; and Justan the son of Wah-sudan descended from 
the highlands to help him. Rafi c commanded his governor 
at Jalus, Muhammad b. Harun, to remain within his fortifi¬ 
cations, and sent Rustam son of Qarin, Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Wandawayh, c Alf b. al-Hasan al-Marwazf, 'Abdufllah b. al- 
Hasan, and the son of the Ispahbad Shahriyar b. Padhusban 



to Jalus by the sea-shore, while he himself came to Ahlam. 
(f. 121 a) Muhammad b. Harun thereupon came out of Jalus 
and pursued his foes. Owing to the exactions of Rafi c pro¬ 
visions become scarce and dear. At the beginning of Safar, 
A. H. 278 (middle of May, A. D. 891) Rafi c marched from Jalus 
by way of Talaqan in pursuit of Justan the son of Wah-sudan, 
and laid waste his territory. Finally Justan promised not 
to help the Sayyid, whereupon Rafi c withdrew to Qazwi'n. 
The Sayyid now marched on Gflan, while Rafi c came from 
Qazwin to Ray. Al-Mu c tadid bi°llah, who succeeded about 
this time to the Caliphate, sent a messenger to summon 
Rafi c to his presence, but Rafi c seized the messenger and 
imprisoned him, though he afterwards let him go. The Ca¬ 
liph then appointed AbnVAbbas Ahmad b. [ c Abd] al- c Azfz 
b. Abu Dulaf al-Tjli governor of c Iraq, and ordered him to 
give battle to Rafi c , who was defeated with heavy loss by 
the Caliph’s troops on the river Kulahwar on Friday, Dhu 3 l- 
Qa c da 18, and was compelled to fall back (f. \2\b) on 
Tabaristan by way of Wima. 

Rafi c makes peace with Muhammad b. Zayd. 

When Rafi c reached Mihrawan, he heard that the Caliph 
al-Mu c tadid had given the government of Nfshapur to c Amr 
b. Layth, whereupon he took the oath of allegiance to Mu¬ 
hammad b. Zayd, on condition that he should hold Gurgan. 
On Tuesday, the 5* of Rabi' c II, the latter came to Amul, and 
Rafi c went to Gurgan. At this juncture news arrived that 
Ahmad al- c Ijlf, the Caliph’s governor, had died at Ray, and 
that his son had succeeded him. Thereupon, on the 7th of 
Jumada I, Rafi c marched on Ray, attacked and defeated him, 
and sent his army to Kuh-paya. A month later al-Mu c tadid 
sent his son 1 to Ray, whereupon Rafi c abandoned the country. 

1 [i. e. c Ali, afterwards al-Muktaff. He was invested with the Government 
of Ray in Rajab, A. H. 281 (= September, A. D. 894) by his father, who 
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Ibn [Abi’l-] Asbagh, the deputy of the Caliph’s son, ruled 
justly, and reduced the country to order. In this same year 
Bakr b. c Abdu : l- c Azfz al- c Ijlf came to Sayyid Muhammad b. 
Zayd at Amul, and was received by him with much honour 
and many gifts, including a million dirhams made up into 
a hundred bags, and was finally given the government of 
Ruyan and Jalus. On his arrival at Natil, however, he was 
poisoned in some sherbet (glss), and was buried there at the 
Bridge of Laytham. Rafi c , returning defeated to Gurgan, 
wished to attack c Amr b. Layth, encouraged thereto by an 
officer who had deserted from that Amfr. He besieged Nf- 
shapur, but 'Amr remained within the walls. While fighting 
was going on round the city between the troops of Rafi c 
and those of Muhammad b. Harun, Abu Nasr-i-Taban, Mahdf 
b. Mukhayyas and (f. 122a) Fadl b. Ja c far, c Amr with 5000 
men suddenly attacked and defeated them. Rafi c and c Amr 
b. Layth both sought help from the Sayyid, but he refused 
to help Rafi c , who, after various further misfortunes from 
rain and flood, was compelled to make peace and to renew 
his treaties with him. 

How Rafi c took captive the Ispahbad Rustam. 

Rafi c soon informed the Ispahbad Rustam that he had no 
intention of observing his new treaty with the Sayyid, and, 
on Rustam’s allying himself with 'Amr b. Layth, proceeded 
to seize him and put him in bonds, confiscated all his pro¬ 
perty, extorted large sums of money from his retainers, and 
gave his country to Abu Nasr-i-Tabarf. In Ramadan, A. H. 
282 (= October—November, A. D. 895) Rustam died in his 
bondage. 

In this year the Sayyid Muhammad b. Zayd gave money 
to Rafi c to induce him to adopt the white badge and 

at the same time appointed Ahmad b. Abi 3 l-Asbagh as his son’s katib. See 
Tabari, III, p. 2140. A. G. E.]. 
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standard of the c Alawfs, and to exact from the men of 
Gurgan, Dihistan (f. 122 b) and Jajarm the oath of allegiance 
to him; while he on his part sent the Sayyid a share of 
Rustam’s plundered possessions. A quarrel now arose be¬ 
tween Muhammad b. Wahsudan and c Alf b. Surkhab, and 
the former, having killed some of the latter’s men, went to 
Kflarjan, and was reported to have cast off his allegiance. 
Rafi c again marched against c Amr b. Layth, but was again 
defeated, and fled to Khwarazm, the inhabitants of which 
city, having an ancient grudge against him, seized him, cut 
off his head, and sent it to c Amr b. Layth, who sent it on 
to the Caliph. After this all Tabaristan from Gurgan to 
Gflan became the Sayyid’s secure possession. In A. H. 282 
(A. D 895—6) news arrived that Ismail b. Ahmad the Sa- 
manid had captured c Amr b. Layth and put him to death, 
and the Sayyid was now freed from all anxiety; but just 
as his power, glory, fame and good repute seemed to be at 
their height, calamity befel him, even as the poet says: 
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Cause of the Martyrdom of Sayyid Muhammad 

b. Zayd in his war with Muhammad b. Harun. 

Ismail b. Ahmad the Samanid sent Muhammad b. Harun 
with an army (f. 123a) against Tabaristan. Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad b. Zayd, confident in his power (for he had 20,000 
men with him, and his antagonist only 3000), attacked the 
centre of his enemy’s army with a mere handful of men, 
and was the first person slain. His head was cut off, his great 
army scattered, and his son Abu 3 l-Husayn taken prisoner on 
Friday, Shawwal 5, A. H 287 (= October 3, A. D. 900). 
The Sayyid’s 'headless body was buried at Gurgan in a 
place still known as Gur-i-Dal (“the Propagandist’s Grave”), 
and his head was sent to Bukhara. He reigned in all sixteen 
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years. His son Zayd was for ; 
by Isma c il b. Ahmad the San 
sent these verses to his friends 
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a long while kept a prisoner 
lanid at Bukhara, whence he 
in Tabaristan: 
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These verses were shewn to Isma c il b. Ahmad the Samanid, 
who was so much affected by them that he released his 
captive, saying, “Thou hast thy choice of returning to Ta¬ 
baristan or of remaining here.” He replied, “The affairs of 
Tabaristan have gone beyond the point that there should 
be any place for me there; it is best for me to remain 
here.” And so he lived, died and was buried in Bukhara. 
Three sons of his are mentioned in the genealogical tree of 

the House of Abu Talib (&LilL ljLA! s^), viz. Abu c Ali 
Isma c il b. Zayd b. Muhammad b. Zayd, who migrated to 
Bukhara; Abu c Abdfllah Muhammad ar-Rida (f. 123#), whose 
descendants are settled at Baghdad; and Abu Muhammad 
al-Hasan b. Zayd b. Muhammad b. Zayd. 


Account of Muhammad b. Harun and the 
rule of Isma c fl b. Ahmad the Samanid. 

Muhammad b. Harun, having subdued Gurgan, set out for 
Amul and Sari, reaching the first named city on a Friday 
in the month of Tir, A. H. 287 (A. D. 900), and reigned for 
a year and six months, till Isma c il b. Ahmad the Samanid, 
having subdued the whole of Khurasan, marched against 
Tabaristan. Muhammad b. Harun refused to submit to his 
authority, and retired to Daylaman. Isma'il encamped at a 
place called Ashila Dasht, near Amul, in the plain ofLikani, 
and administered such justice as was almost unknown in 
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Tabaristan, restoring to the nobles and gentry the property 
of which they had been robbed by the Sayyids and others 
during the last fifty years. Thus he restored — 

1,000,000 dirhams to the children of Ibrahim Khalil; 


600,000 


77 

Ibrahim b. Ishaq al-Faqih; 

500,000 

77 

n 

Muhammad b. al-Mughira of Ruyan; 

500,000 

V 

V 

Harun b. Ah' Abu Sadiq (see p. 74 
supra); 

200,000 

7) 

r> 

Muhammad b. as-Sirri; 

300,000 

7) 

V 

Muqatil, cousin of the above; 

500,000 

71 

77 

the Ispahbad of Kalar; 

300,000 

77 

7) 

Qutquti of Sari; 

700,000 

77 

77 

Qarin, Aparwiz and Khushk Khayan; 

1,200,000 

77 

7) 

the family of as-Sayfar (so A.; B. has 
as-Safir); 

100,000 

7) 

7) 

Surkhab the son of Jastan; 

700,000 

77 

7) 

Ibrahim and Muhammad, sons of ju¬ 
risconsults , Ibrahim b. Mihran, his 
brother Khalifa, Mansur and Jalwa- 
nan, all of Taricha. 


He also restored the possessions of the poor and reduced 
their taxes, and so won the affection and support of all. 
This took place at the end of A. H. 288 and the beginning 
of A. H. 289 (end of A. D. 901). 

The Rebellion of Sayyid Nasir-i-Kabir (f. 124a). 

Sayyid Nasir-i-Kabir’s name was Abu Muhammad al-Hasan 
b. c Ali, and he revolted in Gilan and Daylaman, declaring 
himself “the Avenger” ( ath-Thcdir ) of his predecessor, Sayyid 
Muhammad b. Zayd, called Da c i 0 l-Haqq (“the Propagandist 
of the Truth”). Isma c il the Samanid sent against him his 
son Ahmad and his cousin Abu 5 l-Abbas “Abdullah b. Mu¬ 
hammad b. Nuh. The armies met at a place called Falas, 
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and the Daylamites were defeated and two thousand of 
them slain, amongst them the fathers of the afterwards 
celebrated Makan [b.] Kaki and of Hasan [b.] Firuzan, the 
subsequent rulers of Gil and Daylam. 

Isma c il the Samanid entrusts the government of 
Tabaristan to his cousin Abu 3 l- c Abbas C Ab- 
dffllah b. Muhammad b. Nuh b. Asad. 

Isma'il the Samanid, having entrusted the government of 
Tabaristan to his cousin Abu 3 l- C Abbas, set out for Traq to 
seek for Muhammad b. Harun. On reaching Samnan, he 
received tidings of the death of the Caliph al-Mu c tadid (A. H. 
289 = A. D. 902). Muhammad b. Harun effected a junction 
with Justan [b.j Wah-sudan, and both swore allegiance to 
Sayyid Nasir-i-Kabir. In A. H. 290 (A. D. 903) the latter 
resolved on subjugating Tabaristan. Abu 3 l- c Abbas summoned 
to his aid the Ispahbad Shahriyar, son of Padhusban; the 
Ispahbad Sharwin, son of Rustam, king of the mountains; 
and the nephew of the latter, Parwiz, the lord of Larijan, 
and further wrote to Isma c ll the Samanid asking for help. In 
the month of Bahman, A. H. 299 (So A.; ? 289) Muhammad 
b. Harun, Justan [b.] Wahsudan, and Sayyid Nasir reached 
Tamanjada, and encamped in a plain known as Kazar. The 
war lasted forty days, and the people of Amul in fear sent 
their children and goods to the country villages. At length 
the army of Abu 3 l- c Abbas seemed to be defeated, and began 
to flee in rout to Mamtfr, but he, with Shahriyar (f. 124^) 
and Kawkaban of Daylam, hurled himself upon the centre of 
the army of Muhammad b. Harun, who, deeming the victory 
already won, had removed one foot from his stirrup and 
crossed it over his horse’s neck. His army, taken thus unawares, 
was routed, and fled to Anushadadhan. 

Ismah'l the Samanid had sent his son Ahmad to help 
Abu 3 l- c Abbas, but he tarried on the way, hoping that his 
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cousin might be defeated. Abu 5 l- c Abbas complained of this 
to Isma'fl, who recalled Ahmad to Bukhara, and reproached 
him, saying, “Thou pretendest that if Tabaristan be lost, no 
harm will accrue to Bukhara. Dost thou not know that, 
should such a thing happen, we should no longer be safe 
here?” Abu 3 l- c Abbas then went to Ray, and sent to Faris, 
governor of Gurgan, bidding him be on his guard until 
Muhammad b. Harun’s death. Faris forwarded this letter to 
Bukhara, and requested Isma c fl to send him his insignia, 
standard and ring. Muhammad b. Harun again collected an 
army and came to Amul. Faris spread abroad a rumour that 
Isma c il was come, and on the day of battle stationed one 
of his officers dressed in Ismael’s robes, wearing his insignia, 
and bearing his standard in the centre of the army. Then 
he came to Muhammad b. Harun with ten men, saying, 
“0 man, art thou mad to come and draw the sword against 
thy master? Lo, he sends me with his army and his 
signet-ring, promising thee pardon and safety and the go¬ 
vernment of this province.” Muhammad b. Harun, seeing 
the signet-ring and other insignia, was confounded, and 
said to his men, “Do you remain where you are;” (f. 125a) 
then he said to Faris, “Advance, let us go to the Master!” 
Thus Faris brought him to the centre of his own army, 
where he at once cast him to the ground, put him in fet¬ 
ters, and carried him off prisoner. Of his army, some joined 
Faris, others went to Baghdad, and the remainder stayed 
in Tabaristan. Muhammad b. Harun was carried to Bu¬ 
khara, paraded round the town, and then immured and 
starved to death. And so long as Isma c il the Samanid lived, 
Abu 3 l- c Abbas ruled Tabaristan from Gurgan to Gilan. 

Ahmad b. I s m a c l 1 the Samanid sends Salam 
to govern Tabaristan. 

Isma c il on his death was succeeded by his son Ahmad, 



in A. H. 294 (= A. D. 906—7). After two years and a few 
months he dismissed Abu 3 l- c Abbas, whom he hated, from 
the government of Tabaristan, and in A. H. 297 (= A. D. 
909—910) sent to succeed him a Turk named Salam. His 
father’s officers, such as Abu Salih Mansur and Faris, were 
disgusted at this, and wished to swear allegiance to Abu 3 l- 
c Abbas, who sought to retire to Gurgan to effect a junction 
with Faris, but was stopped by Hurmazd-Kama, the lord 
of Tammfsha, Rustam the son of Qarin, and the Ispahbad 
Shahriyar. He therefore returned to Amul, and tried to go 
thence by Kaju and Ruyan to Ray, but the Ispahbad Shah¬ 
riyar met him at Injfr and persuaded him to refrain from 
any act of rebellion. At this juncture Muhammad b. Hajar 
arrived as an ambassador from Ahmad b. Isma c fl the Sa- 
manid, bringing a robe of honour and conciliatory messages 
(f. 125$), and conducted him to Bukhara, where the Sama- 
nid nobles advised that he should be treated with honour 
and sent at the head of 30,000 horsemen to 'Iraq. In 
Jumada I, A. H. 297 (= January—February, A. D. 910) 
Salam the Turk came to Amul, on the first day of the old 
Persian month of Adhar, and governed the country for 9 
months and 22 days, till one day Abu Ahmad Zanras (B. 
“Zanrashan”) of Nasirabad came before him to complain of 
the exorbitant taxes which he was compelled to pay, and 
was answered by blows; whereupon he rushed out and raised 
the people, against the Turk, whom, after he had fired the 
bazar and repelled them for three days and nights, they 
drove out of the city. 

Ahmad b. Isma'fl sends Ahmad b. Nuh 
to govern Tabaristan. 

Thereupon Abu 3 l- c Abbas Ahmad was made governor of 
Tabaristan, and he was accompanied by the son of Dhu 3 r- 
Riyasatayn. 
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The Russians come over the sea to plunder 
Tabaristan. 

This year 16 ships filled with Russians came to Abasgun, 
as they had already done in the time of Sayyid Hasan b. 
Zayd, who defeated and slew them. This time they wasted 
and looted Abasgun and the adjacent coasts, and carried 
off or slew many Musulmans. The governor of Sad, Abu 3 d- 
Dargham Ahmad b. al-Qasim, wrote news of this to Abu’l- 
c Abbas. Next year the Russians returned in greater force, 
burned Sari and Panjah-hazar, and carried off many pri¬ 
soners. Then they sailed to Chashma-Rud in Daylaman; 
but, while some of them were on land, a number of the 
people of Gflan descended to the sea-shore (f. 126a), burned 
their ships, and slew those who had landed. Shirwanshah, 
King of the Khazars, hearing of this, intercepted such of 
their ships as had escaped and destroyed them and their 
crews, and thenceforth the marauding raids of the Russians 
were stopped. Abu 3 l- c Abbas Ahmad b. Nuh died in Safar, 
A. H. 298 (= October, A. D. 910). 

Ahmad b. Isma'fl sends Muhammad b. 

Sa c luk to Tabaristan. 

When news of the death of Abu D l- c Abbas reached Ahmad 
the Samanid he made Muhammad b. Sa c luk, who was then 
at Ray, governor of Tabaristan, and sent his wazfr Abu 3 l- 
Fadl Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 llah al-Bal c amx from Bukhara to 
meet him. They met near Amul at a place called Bashfr, 
and Muhammad b. Ilfsa c was also there. 

Rebellion of Sayyid Nasi r-i-K abfr. 

This Sayyid, whose name was Abu Muhammad al-Hasan 
b. c Alf, had for some time been engaged in study and 
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teaching in Gilan. On the return-of al-Bal c ami to Bukhara, 
and the arrival of Muhammad b. Sa c luk at Amul, the 
people of Fajam, Maraz, and all Gil and Daylam flocked 
to him. He sent his son Abu^l-Husayn Ahmad to Ruyan, 
and thence expelled the Samanid governor Muhim. Nasir-i- 
Kabir then went to Kalar, and there received the allegiance 
of its Ispahbad Muhammad b. al-Hasan. Thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Gur-Shir and Jalus, sending on his cousin Hasan 
b. al-Qasim with the vanguard to take Jalus. Muhammad 
b. Sa c luk had advanced to Burabad with 15,000 men. Then 
a battle was fought (f. 1 26b), in which Ibn Sa c luk was de¬ 
feated, and many of his soldiers slain. On a Sunday in 
Jumada II, A. H. 301 (= January, A. D. 914) Sayyid Nasir 
advanced to Jalus, captured Abu’l-Wafa Khalifa b. Nuh, 
slew the Khurasani garrison, and razed the fortress to the 
ground. Ibn Sa c luk fled by way of Amul, Malika Dasht, 
Sari and Gurgan to Ray. Two days later Sayyid Nasir 
came to Amul and established himself in the Palace formerly 
occupied by Hasan b. Zayd. He treated all with the 
utmost justice, pardoned such as had offended him, and 
received the allegiance of the people of Amul and the 
neighbourhood. Then c Abdullah b. al-Hasan raised the 
white standard at Sari, and summoned the people to 
support Sayyid Nasir. 

Quarrel between the Ispahbad Shahriyar and 
Nasir, and arrival of an army from Bu¬ 
khara to subdue Sayyid Nasir. 

c Aqiqi joined Sayyid Nasir, and, having been given an 
army of Gilis and Daylamis, was sent to fight the Ispahbad 
Shahriyar. Between Aram and Kula, however, he fell into 
an ambush prepared for him by Shahriyar, and was slain. 
His troops fled, and his head was sent by Shahriyar to Ibn 
Sa c luk. When news of Sayyid Nasir’s rising power reached 
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Bukhara, Ahmad the Samanid sent Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 l- 
c Azi'z to Tabaristan, but forty days after his arrival there 
he was defeated by Sayyid Nasir, whose power now be¬ 
came paramount over Tabaristan. He wished to raise a tax 
of one-tenth on all produce, but the people complained, 
and he desisted from his intention. Ahmad the Samanid 
collected 30,000 of his own troops and sent to Turkistan 
for 10,000 more, intending to “transport the very earth of 
Tabaristan to Bukhara” (f. 12 7a), but when he had only 
gone two stages on his journey, his attendants murdered 
him at midnight as he slept, and Sayyid Nasir was for the 
moment left unmolested. Soon afterwards the Caliph al- 
Muqtadir bi 3 llah appointed Ahmad the Samanid’s son Nasr 
b. Ahmad b. Isma c il (Nasr I) regent of Khurasan in place 
of his father, and he, incited by the messengers of Hurmazd- 
Kama and Sharwin the son of Rustam, sent Ilyas b. IHsa c 
as-Sughdi at the head of 10,000 men to Tabaristan. When 
these reached Tammisha, Abu 3 l-Qasim Ja c far b. al-Hasan b. 
c Ali an-Nasir was at Sari, with a thousand men. Entrenching 
himself there, he wrote to his father informing him of the 
Samanid advance. Abu D l-Husayn Ahmad [b.] an-Nasir went 
to Gilan and Daylaman, and spent much money in collecting 
an army, while the Ispahbad Shahriyar pitched his camp 
at Winabad above Sari, still retaining the black standard 
and draperies (of the “Abbasids), though he sent reinforce¬ 
ments to Sayyid Abu 3 I-Qasim. An undecided battle took 
place at Sari between Sayyid Abu 3 l-Qasim and Ilyas b. 
Uisa c , and the Samanid troops at length retired, leaving 
Tabaristan to Sayyid Nasir-i-Kabir. The Ispahbad Sharwin 
also made peace with him, whilst Hurmazd-Kama retired 
to Astarabad, and the Sayyid handed over most of the 
administration to his cousin Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
al-Qasim, whom he set over his own sons, who were 
thereby filled with envy, as one of them, Sayyid Abu 3 !- 
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Husayn Ahmad b. an-Nasir, commonlyknown as S&hibifl- 
Jaysh (“the Commander in Chief”) says in a poem (f. 127b): 
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He also reproaches his father, who was of the Imami 
sect, in these lines: 
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Strife arises between -Hasan b. -Qasim 
and -Nasir. 

Nasir-i-Kabir had sent -Hasan b. -Qasim to Gilan, bidding 
him bring the rulers of that province to Amul to swear 
allegiance to him. He wrote to Nasir that he had persuaded 
Harusandan the son of Tida, Khusraw Firuz the son of 
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Justan, and Laytham the son of Wardan, with all their 
tribesmen, to come in. But these bore Nasir a grudge, be¬ 
cause he had not performed all that he promised them, so 
they swore allegiance, not to him, but to -Hasan b. -Qasim 
(f. 128a). On reaching Amul, -Hasan alighted at Musalla 
(the Oratory) and did not go before Nasir, but came next 
day with his guards and retainers to ask for provisions for 
his army. Nasir was frightened, and fled from his quarters 
on a mule towards Pa-yi-Dasht, but was pursued and cap¬ 
tured by -Hasan, who brought him back to Amul, and thence 
sent him to the castle of Larijan, while his allies looted the 
Palace. Thereafter arose a great strife between the partisans 
of Nasir and of Hasan; and Layla b. Nu c man came from 
Sari, and headed an attack on Hasan’s palace. They reviled 
him, took from him his signet-ring, and brought him back 
to Amul before Nasir, of whom they asked pardon. When 
Hasan, deserted by his followers, was brought before Nasir, 
the latter said without one reproach or bitter word, “I forgive 
thee,” and bade him return to Gilan. But Abu 3 l-Husayn 
Ahmad b. an-Nasir interceded for him, got him recalled, 
and gave him his daughter (who was afterwards the mother 
of Abu 3 l-Fadl ad-Da c i) in marriage; and he was given the 
government of Gurgan. 

-Hasan b. -Qasim sets out for Gurgan. He is 
attacked by the Turks, and be¬ 
sieged in the Citadel. 

After -Hasan b. -Qasim had set out for Gurgan, Sayyid 
Nasir sent his son Abu D l-Qasim Ja c far after him to support 
him (f. 128 b). But the latter, having a grudge against him, 
purposely lagged behind, and kept writing to his father, 
saying, “This man cherishes enmity against thee.” And 
when, on approaching Gurgan, the Turks came out to give 
battle to -Hasan, Abufl-Qasim abandoned him to his fate; 
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and Hasan, being unable to withstand them, fell back on 
Astarabad, and withdrew into the castle of Kaji'n, which 
had remained in good repair from the time of Shapur 
Dhu’l-Aktaf [the Sasanian] until the time of Ardashfr b. al- 
Hasan, who ordered it to be destroyed, lest it should fall 
into the hands of Tukush b. 'Il-Arslan. There Hasan re¬ 
mained all the winter, besieged by the Turks, while his men 
suffered much from the cold. At length, being in want of 
food, he made a sortie with a few of his followers, at¬ 
tacked the Turks and slew some of them, and made his 
way safely to Amul, and thence to Gflan. Sayyid Nasir 
now retired from public life and devoted himself to study 
and teaching, and the fame of his knowledge in Jurispru¬ 
dence, Traditions, Philosophy, Poetry and Literature brought 
him many visitors from distant lands. He finally died on 
Sha c ban 5, A. H. 304 (January 31, A. D. 917), having sent 
his son Abu 3 l-Husayn Ahmad to Gflan and made his son- 
in-law -Hasan b. -Qasim his successor. 

-Hasan b. -Qasim, called a d - D a c f i 1 a 3 l - H a q q. 

Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. al-Qasim b. al-Hasan b. c Alf 
b. ‘A.bdu’r-Rahman ash-Shajarf b. al-Qasim b. al-Hasan b. 
Zayd b. al-Hasan b. c Alf b. Abf Talib now succeeded under 
the title of ad-Dai (f. 129 a) ildl-Haqq (“The Summoner 
unto the Truth”), or, as he is called in the Kitabu’l-Ansab, 
ad-DaH as-Saghir (“the Lesser Da c f”). He reached Amul 
on Ramadan 12, A. H. 304 (— March 9, A. D. 917), and 
Sayyid AbuTHusayn Ahmad b. an-Nasir surrendered the 
sovereignty to him. The brother of the latter, Abu 3 l-Qasim 
Ja c far b. an-Nasir, sent to him, saying, “The kingdom is 
our father’s; why then dost thou surrender it to him?” but 
he paid no heed, and an estrangement between the two 
brothers resulted. Ja c far went to Muhammad b. Sa c luk at 
Ray, and promised to adopt the black colour of the 
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c Abbasids, to coin money in the name of the (Samanid) 
rulers of Khurasan, and to insert their names in the khutba, 
and help to recover Tabaristan for them. 

Hasan governed justly and well, and made the people 
contented and happy. When Ja c far came to Amul, Hasan 
retired to Gilan in A. H. 306 (= A. D. 918—919), and Ja c far 
remained there seven months, extorting exorbitant taxes 
from the people, till -Hasan returned in Jumada II, A. H. 
307 (November, A. D. 919), and again established justice, 
so that all men prayed for long continuance of his life. He 
had his palace at Musalla (“the Oratory”) near Amul, and 
built lofty dwellings for his officers round about him, so 
that they should not dwell in the city, or vex and molest 
the inhabitants. The Ispahbad Sharwin and Shahriyar the 
son of Wanda-ummid agreed to pay him the tribute they 
had paid in the time of Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd, but -Hasan 
b. -Qasim, not deeming this enough, marched against them, 
defeated Shahriyar at Kawij, and made peace with Sharwin. 

At this time the Samanids were vainly endeavouring to 
subdue Nishapur, and Sayyid Hasan sent against it Layla b. 
Nu c man (f. 129b), who took it. Then he proceeded to Tus, 
where, being defeated by the Samanid army, he fled to 
Gurgan. There a number of the Daylamite chiefs gave him 
their allegiance, and conspired with him to kill Sayyid 
Hasan by treachery, but, the plot being made known to the 
Sayyid, he, without saying a word to any one, marched to 
Gurgan, seized the conspirators, and beheaded them. Amongst 
them was Harusandan, the father of Siyah Gil, chief of 
Gilan. So men’s hearts were filled with fear of Sayyid 
Hasan, and thenceforth no one dared to plot against him. 
Leaving Abu’l-Husayn [b.] Nasir at Gurgan, he then re¬ 
turned to Amul. Shortly after this Abu 3 l-Qasim b. an-Nasir 
collected a number of followers in Gilan, while Sayyid Abu- 
3 1-Husayn [b.j Nasir also turned against Sayyid Hasan, and 
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sent his general Abu Musa Harun Isfah-dust to Amul, 
where, however, he was defeated and slain. On this event 
c Abdu 3 llah b. Muhammad al-Katib has the following verse: 

- J oSw? - ? _ w — - > O 

Sayyid Hasan, having concluded peace with Abu 3 l-Husayn 
for a payment of 10,000 dirhams, sent c Ali b. Ja c far ar-Razf 
against the Ispahbad Shahriyar, and Husayn b. Dinar against 
the Ispahbad Sharwin. Both submitted and came in (f. 
130a), but fled on being informed that Sayyid Hasan 
thought to put an end to the trouble they were continually 
causing by casting both of them into prison. Sayyid Hasan 
was therefore compelled to pursue them, and finally had to 
be content with taking their sons as hostages for their good 
behaviour. 

Sayyid Hasan next ordered Ilyas b. Ilisa c to evacuate 
Gurgan, but, as he paid no heed, he was attacked, his 
army routed, and himself killed. When this news reached 
Bukhara, the Samanids sent Qara-takin the Turk with 30,000 
horsemen to Gurgan. Sayyid Hasan and Abu D l-Husayn re¬ 
tired into Tammisha, knowing that they could not with¬ 
stand so large a host, and Abu 3 l-Husayn presently deserted 
Sayyid Hasan, went to Gflan, and joined Abu’l-Qasim Ja c far, 
while Sayyid Hasan took refuge with the Ispahbad Muham¬ 
mad b. Shahriyar, who, however, put him in fetters and 
sent him to c Alf b. Wah-sudan, governor for the Caliph 
al-Muqtadir at Ray. Tahir b. Muhammad the scribe was 
sent to c Ali b. Wehsudan bidding him not to forward his 
prisoner to Baghdad, but to imprison him in his fathers’ 
castle at (f. 130^) Alamut, where he remained a prisoner until 
Muhammad b. Musafir defeated c Alf b. Wehsudan at Qazwin, 
when Khusraw Fi'ruz released him and sent him to Gilan. 

Meanwhile Sayyid Abu 3 l-Hasan and his brother Abu°l- 
Qasim Ja c far succeeded conjointly in expelling Qara-takfn 
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from Tabaristan, which was rendered the easier by troubles 
in Khurasan which required his presence. The brothers then 
remained in Gurgan until Ahmad Tawfl was sent against 
them from Bukhara, but him also they defeated, and he fled 
alone to Bistam, while most of his army dispersed to Jajarm 
and Isfara 3 in. 

Sayyid Hasan, on his release, came to Gflan, sent to 
Tabaristan for his hidden treasures and moneys, and there¬ 
with collected an army, with which he invaded Tabaristan, 
and advanced to Amul and Sari. Abu’l-Husayn and Abu’l- 
Qasim sent Abu Bakr az-Zifri to Amul to obtain news, 
but at Astarabad he heard that Sayyid Hasan had already 
reached Lamrask, whereupon he' at once returned to make 
his report. Abu 3 l-Husayn, Abh’l-Qasim and [the son of] 
Harusandan 1 held a council of war (f. 131a), and it was 
agreed that the first should march on Astarabad and give 
battle to Sayyid Hasan, while the two others remained in 
Gurgan. Next morning these last went out from the city 
to the Da c fs Tomb to await news from Astarabad. A ghu- 
Idm of C AH Qumi Darzi came out from Gurgan, however, 
with the news that Layla’s men were plundering their 
houses and stealing their treasures. Thereupon they went 
back to the city, and Abu 3 l-Qasim found the very mats 
stripped from his house, and learned that there were only 
ten of his followers left in it, whereupon he cast himself 
on the ground and burst into tears. Layla denied any 
complicity in this robbery, but told Abu 3 l-Qasim that he 
could not remain in Gurgan; and as he feared to go alone, 
he gave him an escort of 30 men under Lashkar-sitan. The 
Daylamites had shut the gates, but he got out by the new 

' [Harisanddn has already been beheaded; see p. 205 supra. Should we 
not perhaps read “the son of Harusanddn having dropped out in the 

MSS.) i. e. Siydh Gil (cf. p. 205) ? A little lower down this same person 
appears to be designated and A. G. E.] 
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road of Kalata, having only three dinars in his possession 
with which to buy bread (f. 131^). On advancing a little 
further he met three men, who informed him that Sayyid 
Hasan had defeated his confederate Abu’l-Husayn. Abu’l- 
Qasim and Darzi Qumi were now left alone in despair and 
bewilderment. The former bought an ass in a neighbouring 
village,, and went by Bistam to Damghan, and thence to 
Ray and Gflan. 

Sayyid Hasan, having defeated Abu’l-Husayn, sent him a 
kindly message, saying, “I am thy servant, and the king¬ 
dom is thine, having been thy father’s before.” So these 
two were reconciled. 

When the House of Sitnjur began to cause trouble in 
Khurasan, [Abu] “All b. Si'mjur came to Gurgan, and invited 
the Sayyids, as men of peace and religion, to abandon 
the country quietly to him. They refused, and fought a 
battle with him at the village of Jalayin. Surkhab the son of 
Weh-sudan attacked and routed him, while Abu’l-Husayn 
scattered his right wing. His men fled into the plain, but 
when they had gone some distance, the Turks turned at 
bay, alighted from (f. 132a) their horses, and fired a volley 
of arrows, completely routing their assaillants, so that the 
Sayyids Hasan and Abu’l-Husayn fled, accompanied only by 
one ghulam, and by c Alf b. Buwayh [i. e. Tmadu’d-Dawla], 
Makan b. Kakf, and Jakaw the sipahsdlar, while the Turks 
pursued them to Abasgun. In Tammlsha they halted and began 
to fortify themselves, while Sayyid Hasan, leaving Makan there, 
went on to Amul to gather fresh troops. Abu’l-Husayn then 
again attacked the Turks, repulsed them, and re-occupied 
Gurgan. This victory was at the end of Dhu’l-Hijja, A. H. 
310 (= April 20, A. D. 923). For some time after this 
Sayyid Hasan and Abu’l-Husayn held Tabaristan thus, the 
former residing at Amul, the latter at Gurgan. Sayyid 
Hasan built mosques and colleges, encouraged and patronized 
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men of learning and poets, and governed the people wisely 
and beneficently. After a while Abu’l-Husayn again quar¬ 
relled with and attacked him, but was defeated, and fled 
to join his brother Abu’l-Qasim. 

These two then allied themselves with Makan b. Kaki, 
c Ali b. Khurshid, Asfar b. Shiruya and Rashamuj, and de¬ 
termined to seize Sayyid Hasan, who, being informed of 
their designs, marched from Amul to Sari with Rustam b. 
Sharwin. The brothers Abu 3 l-Husayn and Abu’l-Qasim 
marched along the coast to Mishkawa, meaning to fight him 
next day at Sari, but Sayyid Hasan fled that night, none 
knew whither. Abu’l-Husayn nominated his own governors 
and lieutenants, and on Thursday (f. 132^), the 8th of Ju- 
mada I (A. H. 311 = Aug. 24, A. D. 923), came to Amul, 
but behaved so exorbitantly and tyrannically towards the’ 
people that they longed with all their souls for the former 
government. And on Tuesday, Rajab 29, A. H. 311 (= Nov. 
13, A. D. 923) Abu 3 l-Hugayn died. 

On his death, Abu 3 l-Qasim, his brother, was left in undis¬ 
puted possession of Tabaristan, for Sayyid Hasan had fled 
to the mountains, where many of those who loved his rule 
joined him. On hearing of Abu 3 l-Husayn’s death, he ap¬ 
proached Amul, halting at a place known as Gazar-gah (the 
Washing-place) to fight Abu 3 l-Qasim; but in Ramadan, A. 
H. 311 (= Dec. A. D. 923—Jan., A. D. 924), most of his 
men having deserted to the enemy, he again fled to the 
mountains. About the same date Sayyid AbuT-Qasim ordered 
Khalil b. Kaji to kill c Abdu 3 llah [b.J Mubarak the scribe, 
stick his head on a pole, and parade it, with an ink-stand 
set before it in mockery, through the bazars. But Abu 3 l- 
Qasim himself died soon afterwards on Tuesday, Dhu 3 l- 
Qa c da 10, A. H. 312 (= Febr. 7, A. D. 925). 

All Gil and Daylam now swore allegiance to Abu 3 l-Qasim’s 
nephew [Abu c Ali] Muhammad b. Ahmad [b.] al-Hasan, who 
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was beloved for his justice and beneficence as much as he 
was feared for his courage. 

Abu 3 l-Qasim had made Makan b. Kakf governor of Gurgan (f. 
133#), and he, with Hasan [b.] Ffruzan and Abu c Ali b. Isfahan, 
agreed to swear allegiance to Abu D l-Qasim’s little son (by Diku, 
daughter of Isfahan) Ismah'l and make him king; which design, 
however, they kept secret, until Sayyid Abu c Ali summoned 
them to his presence, when they marched from Gurgan to Sarf, 
Abu c Ali having gone with only a few retainers to Mamtfr. 
Makan then sent his army to seize him, bidding them drag 
him from his horse, and snatch off his kulak, which was 
done. Then Makan sent him to Gurgan to the Amfr Ka, 
son of Wardasf, who came to Amul and crowned Isma'fl. 
Makan wrote news of this to Sayyid Hasan, and sent his 
brother AbhTHusayn b. Kakf with the insignia of royalty 
to Jajarm and Khurasan, whither also he despatched an 
army. c Ali b. Buwayh, the paternal uncle of Adudu 3 d-Dawla 
Fanakhusraw, was the Sayyids’ governor of that place, and 
he, with his 400 men, was defeated and captured by Abu- 
3 1 -Husayn b. Kaki, who slew all the Khurasanf soldiers who 
fell into his hands. Soon afterwards Makan wrote to his 
brother to return to Gurgan and take over the government 
of it from the Amir Ka; and he sent a confidential mes¬ 
sage to his brother bidding him kill Sayyid Abu c Alf, who 
was lodging in the house of Radi, and send him his head. 
As the two sat drinking together, Abu 3 l-Husayn b. Kakf 
began to quarrel with the Sayyid, who, divining his object, 
made some pretext for leaving the room, and borrowed 
from one of his servants a small knife (f. 133^) which he 
concealed in his dress. Then he returned, and when Abu 3 l- 
Husayn b. Kakf, waxing more quarrelsome, seized him by 
the throat, he threw him down and ripped up his belly. 
To escape, the Sayyid was obliged to leap from the roof 
thirty yards down into the moat. He then sent his ring to 
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C A 11 b. Khurshld and Asfar b. Shlruya, who were in revolt 
against Makan and were plundering on the high roads of 
Gurgan, and they at once joined him and swore allegiance 
to him. Soon he had an army round him, and was in 
possession of Gurgan. 

As soon as Makan heard of his brother’s death, he col¬ 
lected an army and marched on Gurgan, but the Sayyid, 
by bribing Rashamuj the son of Shlr-Mardan to desert to 
his side was able to discomfit and rout him. Makan fled 
to Lamrask (f. 134a) without halting, left the Amir Ka, 
son of Wardasf, there with a regiment, and continued his 
flight to Sari. Sayyid Abu C A 11 , having left C A 11 b. Khur¬ 
shld in charge of Gurgan, pushed on to Lamrask, where the 
vanguard of his army had already defeated Amir Ka. 
Without halting he marched on to Sari and defeated Makan, 
who fled into the city, after slaying Abu Ja c far Kuranklj, 
who tried to seize him. He was pursued by the soldiers 
from quarter to quarter and repeatedly wounded, but struck 
down a soldier who tried to arrest him and escaped. In 
trying to cross the river he was thrown from his horse, 
which he then abandoned, together with his coat of mail, 
and fled through a garden to a house belonging to a poor 
man, whose help he implored, and who hid him in the 
branches of a mulberry-tree. The soldiers arrived there and 
threatened the poor man, who, however, would not betray 
Makan’s hiding-place. When they had gone, he brought 
Makan out, bound up his wounds, and, when he was strong 
enough, set him on his way, so that he escaped to the 
highlands of Sari. When afterwards Makan became powerful 
and prosperous, he richly rewarded his deliverer, whose name 
was Kayan Buj, raised him to a high position and conferred 
honour on his family. Sayyid Abu C A 11 came to Amul and 
took possession of Tabaristan. He ruled firmly and wisely, but 
ere long was killed by a fall from his horse whilst playing polo. 
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When the mourning for his death was concluded, the 
people (f. 134^) swore allegiance to his brother Abu Ja c far. 
His accession was soon followed by a serious riot, caused 
by the injustice of his minister Abu 3 l-Hasan [b.] Abi Yusuf, 
in which disturbance many persons were killed, even in the 
chief Mosque, where the soldiers massacred numbers of the 
congregation as they came from public prayer on Friday, till 
at length the people rose and expelled the troops from the city. 

Makan b. Kaki kept writing from his highland retreat to 
the Da c i urging him to revolt and promising him his sup¬ 
port, but he would not stir until Makan had collected 5 00 
men at a place above Natil still known as “ Makan’s camp”. 
When Sayyid Abu Ja c far learned this, he marched from 
Amul to Natil, and encamped opposite Makan. Many of 
the notables of Amul, such as Sayyid Abu Ja c far Mank-dim, 
Abu c AbdPllah Muhammad b. al-Hasan, Abu Ja c far Muham¬ 
mad b. c Ali, the head-man of Amul and nephew of Husayn 
b. c Ali Faqih, and c Abbas b. Qabusan, wrote letters to 
Makan promising to help him. He bade them remain quietly 
in the city, but they disobeyed him, and, gathering a great 
rabble of the townsfolk, made manifest their intentions (f. 
135a). Sayyid Abu Ja c far, learning this, sent against them 
1200 picked soldiers, who utterly routed these undisciplined 
levies, killing many of them. Next day Sayyid Abu Ja c far 
Nasir entered Amul, where Abffl-Hasan the minister had 
exacted large sums of money from the people. 

Makan again urged the Da c i to revolt, but he still refused, 
until Asfar the son of Shiruya and Mutrif, his minister, 
having exacted vast sums of money from the people, retired 
to'Gurgan and openly cast off their allegiance to Abu Ja c far, 
who sent c Ali b. Khurshid to Sari as governor. After a 
month or so, Asfar came from Gurgan and attacked him, 
defeated him, imprisoned him in the caravanseray of Hasan 
b. Bahrain, seized the city, and proclaimed himself king. 
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Meanwhile Makan’s strength continued to increase, and 
he determined to attack Sayyid Abu Ja c far, who, on his 
approach, fled from Amul to Wandad-Hurmazd Kuh. Makan 
occupied the city, and at once sent messengers to the_Da c i 
to bring him from Gilan. When he arrived, amidst the re¬ 
joicings of the people, he advanced with Makan from Amul 
to Sari. Asfar fled at their approach (f. 135^), while the 
Ispahbad Sharwfn retired into his highlands. At this junc¬ 
ture Nasr b. Ahmad the Samanid marched from Bukhara 
with an army of 30,000 men to subdue Tabaristan and Traq, 
and entered the highlands of Tabaristan. Abu Nasr was 
Sayyid Hasan’s governor in Shahriyar-kuh, and he blocked 
the roads, broke down the bridges, and so entangled Nasr 
b. Ahmad in the highlands that he was unable to get out, 
and was reduced to great straits for food and fodder, so 
that finally he sent an ambassador to Sayyid Hasan asking 
him on what terms he would let him depart. The Sayyid sent 
c Abdu 5 llah b. Salam and Abu 3 l- c Abbas [b.J Dhu ’r-Riyasatayn 
to him, and concluded peace, on the understanding that he 
should pay an idemnity of 20,000 dindrs and depart to 
Khurasan. 

When the Samanid had departed, Makan began to be¬ 
have arrogantly towards the Sayyid, who left him, and 
went to Gilan with the Ispahbad Sharwfn b. Rustam. Ma¬ 
kan sent messengers to make apologies, but the Sayyid 
would not listen to them. Then Asfar collected an army 
of 7000 Turks, Gill's, and Daylamites and came to Amul, 
where he fought with Makan for three days and nights at 
the gate known as ,Dar-i-Jdr. Rashamuj had promised to 
help Makan, and actually joined him on the fourth day. 
All the people were watching the fray from the roofs of 
the various buildings. Makan looked back, saw them, and 
said, “Why do ye not take down these dogs?” Then 
Makan’s troops dashed at Asfar’s and routed them, and 
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pursued them to Sari. Asfar came to Gurgan, releasing C AH 
b. Khurshid, whom he had kept in bonds (f. 136a), and 
who was brought to Makan, and by him restored to liberty. 
Makan then marched on to Astarabad, while Asfar went 
to Abu Bakr b. Ilfsa c , Nasr b. Ahmad’s commander-in-chief, 
who turned back to Sari, and in A. H. 315 (A. D. 927—8) 
despatched Hasan [b.J Firuzan to the highlands to seek out 
Sayyid Abu Ja c far, whom he brought in to Sari, bare¬ 
headed and bare-footed, and imprisoned in the Palace of 
Abu°l- c Abbas [b.J DhuVRiyasatayn. Then the Da c i wrote to 
Makan, reproaching him bitterly for what he had done to 
Sayyid Abu Ja c far, notwithstanding all his protestations of 
friendship and promises of support to himself; and there¬ 
upon Makan released Abu Ja c far and sent him to the Da c f. 
Then the latter, supported by Gil and Daylam, and accom¬ 
panied by the Ispahbad Sharwin, came to Amul, where 
Makan came out to meet him. Soon after this Makan slew 
Abu Nasr, who had come to Sari, with a blow from his 
mace, while he was riding with him, and restored the go¬ 
vernment of Shahriyar-kuh to the Ispahbad Sharwin, whom 
he dismissed with presents and robes of honour. Asfar 
joined Abu Bakr [b.J Ilisa c and on his death, which occurred 
shortly afterwards, the army swore allegiance to him. Abu 
Bakr had a ghulam named 'IlrTughdi, who, fearing Nasr b. 
Ahmad, joined Asfar, and secured for him the kingdom of 
Khurasan. Nasr b. Ahmad, hearing this, sent Salih b. 
Sayyar (f. 136^), with the insignia of royalty, to conciliate 
him, and Asfar waxed bold and tyrannical, so that the 
people of Khurasan conceived a great % hatred for him. 

Makan and the Da c i being now reconciled, a great army 
gathered round them, and they marched on Ray, expelled 
its governor, Muhammad b. Sa c luk, and annexed it. Asfar, 
hearing of their absence, marched on Tabaristan with the 
army of Khurasan, and Abu D l-Hajjaj Mardawij b. Ziyar, the 



elder brother of Washmgir, who was with Qara-takin the 
Samanid, asked permission to join this expedition. 

News of this invasion reached the Da c i and Makan at 
Ray, and the latter begged the former to remain there 
while he marched back to fight the invaders. But the Da c i 
would not listen, and, with 500 men, marched to Amul. 
The people of Amul, on account of Abu D l- c Abbas al-Faqih 
al- c Alaqi, refrained from helping the Da c i; and Asfar, who 
was at Sari, hearing of his weakness at Amul, and of Ma- 
kan’s absence at Ray, marched to Amul and attacked the 
Da c i, who came out to meet him in battle, but was slain 
by Mardawij with a blow of his mace at c Alf-abad as he 
was endeavouring to recross the river and regain the city. 
On the same day Abu Ja c far Mank-dim and another, a 
descendant of c Aqil b. Abi Talib, were slain, and Tabar¬ 
istan passed into the possession of Asfar, who appointed his 
own governors, and, being reinforced by a Turk named 
Agushi and his tribe, marched on Ray and defeated Makan, 
who fled to Tabaristan, while Asfar remained at Ray to 
enrich himself and his army (f. 137a). Then, leaving Agushi 
at Ray, Asfar returned to Tabaristan. Makan thereupon 
fled to Daylaman. Asfar swore allegiance to Abu Jaf c ar, who, 
however, he shortly afterwards seized, together with Abu 3 l- 
Husayn Shajari and Zayd b. Salih, and sent them in chains 
to Bukhara, while Sayyid Abu 3 l-Husayn fled. These three 
remained in captivity at Bukhara till the death of Abu 
Bakr Zakariyya, when they were released, and returned to 
Tabaristan. Amul was ceded to Makan on condition that 
he should not interfere with the rest of Tabaristan. Agushi 
the Turk behaved so tyrannically at Ray that Asfar resolved 
to kill him, but he fled to Qum, pursued by Mardawij, 
whom Asfar sent after him, but without success. 

At this juncture the Caliph al-Muqtadir sent his cousin 
Harun b. al-Gharib against Ray, but he was defeated by 
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Asfar. Makan, not regarding his treaty, strove to bring all 
Tabaristan under his control, made Hasan [b.] Firuzan his 
deputy at Amul, and himself marched to Gurgan and thence 
to Nfshapur, accompanied by the Ispahbad Sharwin and 
Shahriyar of Wandad-Hurmazd-Kuh. There he fought many 
battles and gained many victories, but a report arose in 
Tabaristan that he was dead, and Hasan [b.J Firuzan assumed 
the control of affairs and placed the crown on the head of 
Isma c il the c Alawi, who was his half-brother, giving him 
Fatima, the daughter of Ahmad, who had been the wife of 
the Da c i, as his wife. But Khadija, the mother of Abu 
Ja c far, bribed two of Diku’s handmaidens with 400 dindrs 
to poison Isma c il with a poisoned lancet while he was being 
bled. Later, when these handmaidens quarrelled and di¬ 
vulged the secret, both were hanged at Shalus by Dikii. 
Hasan [b.] Firuzan came to Amul, but was expelled by Abu 
c Ali of Isfahan and Abii Musa, two of Makan’s officers, and 
retreated to Daylaman. Asfar went from Ray to Qazwin, 
and slew many of its inhabitants, because they had, in a 
riot, slain his lieutenant, and burned the bazars, and many 
of the people fled into exile. Mardawij b. Ziyar quarrelled 
with him, gathered a number of followers, and retired to 
Zangan, whence he made an attack on Qazwin, and drove 
Asfar to Ray, and thence to Qiimish, where he was joined 
by Abu 3 l- C Abbas b. Kalanjar. With him Asfar fell back by 
way of Quhistan on Tabas, whither he was pursued by Ma¬ 
kan. Thence he endeavoured to reach the castle of Alamiit, 
but Mardawij stopped the way (f. 138), and finally captured 
him in Talaqan and beheaded him. All this happened in 
A. H. 319 (A. D. 931). Mardawij, being now quit of Asfar, 
slew many of the rabble who had supported him, including 
Ahmad b. Rasul and Abu D l- c Abbas c Assan, and established 
himself at Ray. Makan advanced from Khurasan to Tabar¬ 
istan and made peace with Mardawij, who sent messengers 
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to Gilan by way of Qazwin and brought Nasir to Ray. 
Makan had tortured Abu’l-Fadl Shagird, a relative of 
Mutrif, to make him disgorge money; and Mutrif induced 
Mardawij to march on Tabaristan. Makan, learning this, 
came to Amul. Mardawij sent Nasir by way of Larijan 
and Damawand, but Makan met him near Wala-rud and 
slew him and many of his followers. Mardawij retreated 
by way of Damawand to Ray. At this period the sons of 
Buwayh had seized the provinces of Fars and Kirman, and 
Mardawij went to Isfahan to arrange his plans, but while 
there he was assassinated in the bath. 1 

On the death of Mardawij, the army of Ray swore alle¬ 
giance to his brother Washmgir b. Ziyar, who, having set 
in order the affairs of Traq, sent Shiraj b. Layla, Lashkari 
and Abu 3 l-Qasim to expel Makan from Tabaristan. Makan 
fled thence to Gurgan, on a Tuesday in Ramadan, A. H. 
323 (= August, A. D. 935). Abu Bakr and AbuTMudhaffar, 
who were both there, allied themselves with Abu 3 l-Qasim, 
and left him in possession of Gurgan when they had ex¬ 
pelled Makan (f. 138^). But in Ramadan, A. H. 324 (= 
July—August, A. D. 936) AbuTQasim was killed by a fall 
from his horse whilst playing polo, and buried at Sari. His 
army swore allegiance to Ibrahim b. Gushyar. The Amir 
Abu Talib Washmgir came from Ray to Amul and thence 
to Sari, and Ibrahim b. Gushyar came from Gurgan to meet 
him, but was dismissed from his command and degraded to 
his former rank. Washmgir then remained for some while 
at Sari, until Abu c Ali Khalifa and Langarcha Pir were 
murdered at Amul. In Muharram, A. H. 325 (= Nov.—Dec., 
A. D. 936) he sent to Nishapur and brought back Makan, 
to whom he gave Gurgan. The command of the army of 
Tabaristan he conferred on Abu Da 3 ud and Isfahi b. Ur- 
mazdyar, bidding them make war on Abu Musa b. Bahram, 


See J. R. A. S. for 1901, pp. 687—8. 
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who had rebelled in Daylaman. Abu Ja c far Muhammad, 
who was at Amul, was joined by Abu Da 3 ud, and these, 
accompanied by Abu Ja c far Nasir, went to attack Abu 
Musa, whom they defeated and expelled from that country. 
Daylaman, Jalus and the regions on that side of Amul were 
conferred by Abu Tahir Washmgir on Ahmad b. Salar, 
while Muhammad b. Ahmad an-Nasir ruled at Amul, giving 
audience every Monday and Thursday, and holding religious 
discussions with the doctors of Islam every Wednesday. 
Abu Da 3 ud was at Sari, which suffered greatly this year 
from floods, so that the people fled into the highlands. 
Abu Da 3 ud summoned all the ministers and officials, and 
warned them that any exaction of which they might be 
guilty would be severely punished (f. 139#). 

In Muharram, A. H. 328 (= Oct.—Nov., A. D. 939) Nasr 
b. Ahmad the Samanid sent Abu c Alf b. Ahmad b. Mu¬ 
hammad al-Mudhaffarf to Gurgan. Makan appealed for help 
to Washmgir, who sent Isfahf, with numerous levies from 
Gil and Daylam. For seven months there was war in Gur¬ 
gan, and at length Makan and his allies were defeated, 
though reinforced by Shiraj b. Layla. Finally, driven out 
of Gurgan by the army of Khurasan, Makan fell back on 
Tabaristan and halted at Amul. At this juncture news ar¬ 
rived that Hasan the Buwayhid had come from Kirman to 
Ray, seeking to conquer 'Iraq. Washmgir marched at the 
head of an army to a place two stages distance from Ray 
called Mushku, where a battle was fought, and the army 
of Hasan the Buwayhid was defeated, and fell back on 
Isfahan. In this battle the chamberlain Ibn ShaMshtf was 
slain, and Hasan the Buwayhid captured the Gfla-gur, but 
Washmgfr’s men recovered him and brought him in his 
bonds to Washmgir, who set him free. Some days later, 
Washmgir came from Ray to Damawand and summoned 
Makan b. Kakf before him. He arrived on the c Ashur£ 
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(Muharram io) A. H. 329 (— October 15, A. D. 940), and 
was received with the utmost honour and sent to Sari. As 
he was returning thither from Damawand, the commander- 
in-chief Abu c Ali came to Damghan, marching on Traq. 
Washmgir turned back from Ray to Wfma near Dama¬ 
wand, and sent to Makan to join him. Makan, leaving his 
cousin Hasan [b.J Firuzan at Sari, went to Washmgir, and they 
met at Ishaq-abad. On Saturday, the 21st of Rabi c I, A. 
H. 329 (= December 24, A. D. 940) they drew up in 
battle-array against the commander-in-chief [of the Sama- 
nids]. At the first attack of the Khurasanis (f. 139^) Washm¬ 
gir fled; but Makan stood firm, till, 1400 of his Gili and 
Daylamite guards having been slain, twenty Turkish cham¬ 
pions hurled themselves upon him, dragged him from his 
horse, and slew him. His head, with a number of notable 
Daylamites who had been taken prisoners, was sent to Bu¬ 
khara ’. His wazir, the father of Ustad Ibnu^l-'Amid Mu¬ 
hammad Qumi, al-Husayn b. Muhammad, known as kala, 
one of the finest scholars of the age, was also slain, and 
his head sent to Bukhara. Thither also was sent his secret¬ 
ary, who, because of his accomplishments, was received with 
honour at the Samanid court, where he remained for the rest 
of his days. 

Washmgir, meanwhile, fled to Larijan, whence, ten days 
later, he came to Musalla of Amul. There, on Wednesday, 
the 28* of Rabi c II, A. H. 329 (= December 31, A. D. 940) 
he received the news of Makan’s death. Hasan [b.] Firuzan, 
Makan’s cousin, and his clansmen agreed that Washmgir 
had purposely deserted their kinsman, and so rebelled 
against the latter, who sent Shiraj b. Layla to fight them. 
He drove them out of Sari, and they fell back on Astara- 
bad. Shiraj came to Amul, and advanced on Astarabad, 

1 For the celebrated despatch written on this occasion by Isk&fi, see 
Anecdote III of the Chahar Maqala , pp. 28—30 of my translation. 
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while Hasan [b.] Ffruzan fled to Traq and joined the Samanfd 
commander-in-chief, whom he induced to invade Tabaristan. 
Washmgfr then retired from Gurgan to Sari, where, at a 
place called Walajuy, a battle took place, wherein Washm- 
gir stood firm; and even in the midst of it (f. 150a) news 
arrived of the death of Nasr b. Ahmad and the succession 
of his son Nuh. Thereupon the Samanid general made 
peace with Washmgfr, and set out for Bukhara, accompanied 
by Hasan [b.] Ffruzan, who, on the way thither, treacherously 
slew his chamberlain Mushawwiq, and, with the plunder 
which he had seized, returned to Gurgan, while the Sam¬ 
anid general proceded on his way to join Nuh b. Nasr the 
new sovereign. All this happened in the year A. H. 331 
(= A. D. 942—943). Washmgir made Isfahf governor of 
Tabaristan and himself went to Ray. 

At the end of Ramadan, A. H. 331 (beginning of June, 
A. D. 943) Hasan the Buwayhid advanced from Isfahan by 
way of Qazwfn, and Washmgfr came forth from Ray to 
give him battle. Shfr Mardf and Gurfgfr deserted him and 
went over to his enemy, and Washmgfr, filled with appre¬ 
hension, was defeated, and fled to Musalla near Amul. 
Hasan the Buwayhid seized Abu c Alf the scribe, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al- c Umarf and Abu c Umar the wazir, and bade 
them disclose Washmgfr’s treasures. They indicated to him 
as the treasurer AbuTHasan Mamtfrf, who, under torture, 
gave up all his own wealth, but not a grain of his master’s. 
On reaching Amul, Washmgfr sent Binan b. al-Hasan as an 
ambassador to Hasan [b.] Ffruzan, who, however, imprisoned 
him in the castle of Jahfna, and again came to Sari, where 
Washmgfr then was. A battle ensued, and Muhammad b. 
Dabfrf and Isma c fl b. Marduchfn deserted to Hasan [b.] Ffru- 
zan’s side. Thereupon Washmgfr again fled to the Ispahbad 
Shahriyar b. Sharwfn in the highlands, and, taking all his 
kinsmen and women-folk with him (f. 140#), made his way 
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to Bukhara, where Nuh b. Nasr the Samanid came out to 
meet him and received him with honour. Washmgfr’s 
lieutenant Isfahf came to Amul, whence, learning that 
Washmgir had fled, he moved to the castle of Kuhrud. A 
riot ensued in Amul, wherein many officers and myrmidons 
of the government were slain, and Ja c far b. Alanban was 
hanged, and the people of Qum who were there were mal¬ 
treated, till Hasan [b.] Ffruzan came to Amul and encamped at 
Sha c bu-Dasht, whence he went to Larijan and captured the 
castle and slew Isfahf b. Akharyar, and seized all his pro¬ 
perty, and sent the spoils to his own castle in Daylaman. 

Then Nuh b. Nasr the Samanid sent Qaratakfn at the head 
of 30,000 horsemen with Washmgfr to Tabaristan. When he 
reached Gurgan, Hasan b. Ffruzan pretended that he was 
going to attack him, but suddenly slipped past him from 
Astarabad to Amul, destroying the roads and bridges, by 
way of Mamtfr and Tarfcha. He was pursued by Washmgfr 
to Sarf, whence, by way of Amul, he made good his escape 
to Daylaman. Washmgfr advanced to Jalus, and Qaratakfn 
demanded money of him, so that he was obliged to turn 
back to Amul and give him a share of his possessions, be¬ 
sides presenting all the men of learning and position to him 
in the mosque, in order that they also might he laid 
under contribution. Meanwhile Hasan b. Ffruzan remained in 
his castle oy' anc * encamped his men at 

a place called Duladar. Washmgfr marched thither, while 
Hasan [b.] Ffruzan encamped on the sea-shore beyond Dar- 
band. Washmgfr put his horse into the sea and attacked 
them, and captured Abu 3 l-Qasim b. al-Hasan ash-Sha c ranf, 
whom he at once beheaded. Hasan [b.] Ffruzan then took 
refuge with Mazyar b. Justan, while Washmgfr came to Amul 
and there abode. [Hasan] b. Ffruzan then retired to Ruyan 
and took refuge with the Ustundar. Washmgfr, learning this, 
suddenly attacked (f. 14 la) them and dispersed their troops. 
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Hasan [b.J Firuzan next fled to Larijan, whence, by way of 
Damawand, he went to Astarabad and took up his abode 
in the castle of Kachin. Washmgi'r came from Amul to 
Gurgan, but no sooner had he arrived there than Hasan the 
Buwayhid came from Ray by Amul to Astarabad, where 
he was joined by Hasan [b.j Firuzan. They then proceeded to 
Gurgan and fought and defeated Washmgi'r, who retired to 
Nishapur. The Ispabhad Shahriyar came to Hasan the Bu¬ 
wayhid, who was now in possession of Tabaristan, where 
he left c Ali b. Nikama, and himself returned to c Iraq and 
settled at Ray. The Ustundar brought forth Abu 3 l-Fadl 
ath-Tha 3 ir al- c Alawi (the grand-nephew of an-Nasir al- 
Kabir) and established him at Jalus. The people collected 
round him. Hasan the Buwayhid, on hearing this, sent an 
army under Abu 3 l-Fadl Muhammad b. al-Husayn, known as 
Ibnu 3 I- c Amid, to Amul to help c Ali b. Nikama, but Abu 3 l- 
Fadl ath-Tha’ir deserted the Buwayhid force at Taman- 
jadiya, and came to Amul, where he established himself 
in the Sayyid’s palace, while the Ustundar took up his 
abode at Kharmazar above Amul. After some time, these 
two quarrelled, and ath-Tha D ir al- c Alawi went to Gilan. 
Hasan the Buwayhid gave an army to Hasan [b.] Firuzan, and 
sent him to Tabaristan. At this juncture Hasan the Bu- 
wayhid’s mother died at Ray, and was buried with great 
pomp at Jalus near Amul, and all Tabaristan passed under 
the sway of Hasan [b.] Firuzan, who discovered Abu Ja c far 
the brother of Makan at Sari. Washmgir sent to Nuh the 
Samanid to ask his help, and received in response to his 
appeal several thousand troops, with whom he suddenly 
attacked Gurgan, and surprised and defeated Hasan [b.] Firuzan, 
whose army joined Washmgir (f. 141^), while their late 
captain fled by night to the castle of Kachin. Washmgir 
then obtained control of the country. 

At this date the Buwayhids had over-run the two c Iraqs, 
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al-Hijaz and Syria, as is fully set forth by Abu Ishaq Ibra¬ 
him b. Hilal as-Sabi in his Kitabut- Tajt fi athari 3 d-Daw- 
lati 3 d-Daylamiyya , and had made Baghdad their capital. 
Hasan the Buwayhid, the father of c Adudu 3 d-Dawla Fana- 
khusraw, made his brother Mu c izzu 3 d-Dawla governor of Ray, 
while he himself held sway over 'Iraq. As soon as he heard 
of the return of Washmgir, he set out with a large army 
of Persians and Arabs to attack Tabaristan. Washmgir fled 
to Daylaman, but its people refused to shelter him for fear 
of the Buwayhids. Ruknu 3 d-Dawla Hasan the Buwayhid 
advanced as far as Jalus, and Washmgir took refuge with 
Abu 3 1 -Fadl ath-Tha 3 ir, but for whose protection the Dayla- 
mites would have surrendered Washmgir to his foes. Ruknu 
3 d-Dawla the Buwayhid retired to Amul and remained there 
a month, till news of the death of his brother c Ali reached 
him, whereupon he left Tabaristan and returned to 'Iraq. 
Thereupon Washmgir and ath-Tha 3 ir al- c Alawi, accompanied 
by a host of Gilis and Daylamis, came to Amul and ap¬ 
pointed their own governors. Leaving the Sayyid at Amul, 
Washmgir himself marched to Gurgan. Shiraj b. Layla, 
Wardanshah and Abu 3 l-Hasan the brother of Nasir conspired 
together and slew the chief supporters of ath-Tha 3 ir, while 
Muhammad b. Wahri, one of his chief intimates, joined 
them, so that the Sayyid was left alone, and fled by night 
to Daylaman, while the conspirators plundered and looted 
Amul (f. 142a). 

When Ruknu 3 d-Dawla had concluded the mourning for 
his brother, he collected a large army, marched on Gur¬ 
gan, attacked Washmgir, and drove him by way of Nasa 
and Baward to Merv, which was then governed for Nuh 
the Samanid by Mansur Qaratakin. Nishapur had been 
seized by Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 r-Razzaq, who had revolted 
against Nuh. Washmgir and Qaratakin made a combined 
attack on him, and he, unable to withstand them, retired 
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to Gurgan, where he joined Ruknu 5 d-Dawla’s governor, 
Hasan [b.] Firuzan. In Shawwal, A. H. 337 (= April, A. D. 
949) Qaratakin and Washmgir entered Gurgan, and Mu¬ 
hammad b. c Abdu 3 r-Razzaq fled to Ray and took refuge 
with Ruknu 3 d-Dawla. Qaratakin returned to Nishapur and 
there died. Amir Nuh thereupon appointed Abu C AH Mus¬ 
lim commander in chief in Khurasan, and sent him against 
Ruknu D d-Dawla. He reached Ray in A. H. 342 (= A. D. 
353—4), besieged Ruknu 3 d-Dawla in the citadel, and finally 
made peace with him on the condition that he should pay 
to the Court of Bukhara a yearly tribute of 200,000 dindrs. 
Thereupon Abu c Ali Muslim retired, to the great vexation 
of Washmgir, who wrote to the Amir Nuh saying that, if 
he had pressed his advantage, he might have taken Ruknu 3 d- 
Dawla captive. Amir Nuh, incensed at this, dismissed Abu 
c Ali Muslim from his office of commander in chief, and 
gave it to Abu Sa c id Bakr b. Malik. Abu c Ali Muslim, 
being informed of his dismissal, revolted against Amir Nuh, 
omitted his name from the khutba, and seized Nishapur. 
And about the same time, as it chanced, in A. H. 343 (= 
A. D. 934—5) Amir Nuh died, and was succeeded by his 
son c Abdu 3 l-Malik. Thus Abu c Ali Muslim’s power became 
greater, and he concluded (f. 142^) an offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance with Ruknu°d-Dawla. They agreed to invade 
Tabaristan, the former by way of Shahriyar-Kuh, the latter 
by Hurmazd-Kuh; but soon after they had effected a junc¬ 
tion, Abu c Ali Muslim died, and his Khurasani soldiers dis¬ 
persed, whereupon Ruknu°d-Dawla retired to Ray, and 
Washmgir remained unmolested, though enmity continued 
to exist between the two, until, when Mansur b. Nuh the 
Samanid came to the throne, he sent a large army under 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim Si'mjur to help Washmgir against 
the Buwayhid. Thereupon Ruknu 3 d-Dawla, being alarmed, 
sought for help from Baghdad and Fars, from his brother 
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Mu c izzu 3 d-Dawla and from the sons of 'Adudtf’-Dawla. In 
the year A. H. 356 (== A. D. 967) [Abu’l-Hasan] Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim Sfmjfir joined Washmgfr outside Gurgan. 

One day about this time Washmgfr wished to go for a 
ride, but was advised by his astrologer not to do so. He 
waited till the afternoon prayer, at which time some horses 
were brought for him to see. Amongst these was a very 
fine black horse from Bukhara. He ordered it to be sadd¬ 
led, mounted it, and rode forth a little way, when he re¬ 
membered with vexation the astrologer’s advice. Thereupon 
he turned back, when suddenly he was attacked by a wild 
boar, which gored his horse, while he fell to the ground 
with blood pouring from his nose, eyes and ears, and 
shortly afterwards expired. This was in Muharram, A. H. 
357 (= December, A. D. 967). 

Washmgfr left two sons (f. 143a), Bahistun and Qabus, of 
whom the former was at this juncture in Tabaristan and the 
latter with his father. The nobles swore allegiance to Qabus, 
to whom [Abu 5 l-Hasan] Muhammad b. Ibrahim Sfmjur also 
gave his support. Bahistun, greatly disappointed, thereupon 
made overtures to Ruknu 3 d-Dawla, and went to him at Ray, 
while his brother Qabus continued to strengthen his hold 
on Tabaristan and Gurgan, and to conciliate the nobles by 
gifts of lands and money. Amongst others he was joined 
by his maternal uncle the Ispahbad Rustam b. Sharwfn b. 
Shahriyar Bawand. And on Muharram 25, A. H. 366 (= 
November 28, A. D. 970) Ruknu 5 d-Dawla died. 

c Adudu :> d-Dawla Abu Shuja c Fanakhusraw, the son of 
Ruknu 3 d-Dawla, was in Fars with his brother Mtf’ayyiduM- 
Dawla. The mother of both of these was the daughter of 
Hasan [b.] Ffruzan, the cousin on the father’s side of Makan 
Kakf. Fakhru’d-Dawla, the third brother, was in Hamadan. 
Him the other two attacked, and he fled before them to 
Shamsu^l-Ma'alf Qabus in Tabaristan, who received him 

«5 
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with honour. His two brothers (f. 143^) offered Qabus the 
revenues of Ray for a year if he would surrender Fakhru’d- 
Dawla to them, threatening him with war in case of refusal; 
and on his rejecting their proposals with scorn, c Adudu = d- 
Dawla collected a great army of Kurds, Lurs, Arabs, Day- 
lamites and Turks, and sent them under the command of 
his brother Mb’ayyiduM-Dawla to invade Tabaristan. They 
met and defeated Qabus at Astarabad, and he fled with 
Fakhru 3 d-Dawla, bearing with him his treasures, to Nfsha- 
pur, where he placed himself under the protection of Tash, 
who was ordered by Amfr Nuh the Samanid to help him 
to recover his kingdom. Tash thereupon marched on Gurgan, 
sending Fa 3 iq by way of Qumish, and, aided by Qabus, be¬ 
sieged Mu’ayyiduM-Dawla in Gurgan for two months. In 
spite of the scarcity of provisions to which the garrison 
was reduced, Mm’ayyiduM-Dawla, at the advice of the 
astrologer Abu = l-Fadl of Herat, waited till Mars, the planet 
fortunate to the Turks, had begun to decline. At this 
juncture news of the death of 'AduduM-Dawla reached him, 
and he secretly bribed Fa 3 iq and other captains of the be¬ 
sieging army to flee when battle should be joined, which 
happened on Wednesday, Ramadan 22, A. H. 371 (= March 
21, A. D. 982). In consequence of the desertion of these 
faithless officers, Tash and Qabus were defeated and com¬ 
pelled to retire to Nfshapur. At this time Ffruzan b. Hasan 
[b.] Ffruzan ruled over Daylaman, his brother Nasr b. Hasan 
[b.] Ffruzan over Qumish, and the Ispahbad Sharwfn Bawand 
over Tabaristan. 

On the death of “AduduM-Dawla (f. 144a) quarrels arose 
between his sons, and Fakhru 3 d-Dawla proceeded to Traq, 
but shortly afterwards died at Ray. Qabus meanwhile re¬ 
turned to Gurgan, and, by gifts and promises, tried to con¬ 
ciliate the chiefs of that country. Nuh b. Mansur the Sa- 
mdnid died, and was succeeded by Amfr Radf. Abu c Aif b. 
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Hasan Simjur rebelled against him, and Khurasan was 
plunged in confusion. Amir Radi fled to Ghazna, and ap¬ 
pealed for help to Sabuktagin, who had succeeded Alptagin 
as ruler of that place. Sabuktagin collected an army and 
marched on Nishapur against Abu e Ali Simjur and Fa 3 iq, 
whom he met in battle at a place called Tafsur. Qabus, 
though at heart sympathizing with the Samanids, had been 
compelled to place his son Dara as a hostage in the hands 
of Abu c Ali. During the battle Dara escaped and joined 
the Samanid Amir Radi. Abu c Ali was defeated, and Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud b. Sabuktagin, to whose efforts the victory 
was largely due, was appointed by Amir Radi commander 
in chief of Khurasan, and given the title of Sayfu 3 d-Dawla, 
while his father, Sabuktagin, received Balkh as his reward, 
and withdrew to Herat. Amir Radi retired to Bukhara, 
where he shortly afterwards died. 

Sultan Mahmud, now in secure possession of Khurasan, 
allied himself with llak Khan, and the two came to Bu¬ 
khara, seized Amir Radi’s son, Ibrahim al-Muntasir, and put 
to death some other Samanid princes. Muntasir, however 
(f. 144$), succeeded in effecting his escape to Nishapur, and, 
being pursued thither by Mahmud, fled to Gurgan, where 
he was well received and generously treated by Qabus, to¬ 
gether with Abu 3 l-Qasim b. Simjur and Arslan Balu, who 
were with him. Qabus further advised them, having regard 
to the strength of Mahmud and llak Khan, to abandon for 
the present all hopes of recovering Khurasan, and rather to 
turn their attention to Ray, which was ruled by the boy- 
king Majdu 3 d-Dawla b. Fakhrffd-Dawla. Thither, accordingly, 
they marched, accompanied by the two sons of Qabus, Dara 
and Minuchihr, but Abul-Qasim and Arslan Balu, bribed 
by the nobles of Ray, induced them to retire without mo¬ 
lesting the city. The sons of Qabus left them and returned 
to their father, while Muntasir made another attempt to 
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recover Nishapur, whence he was driven back by Sultan 
Mahmud to Gurgan. This time, however, Qabus, seeing that 
Muntasir could effect nothing, sent 2000 men to oppose his 
entrance, and thenceforth (f. 145#) concerned himself no 
further with the fortunes of the House of Saman. He sent 
the Ispahbad Shahriyar b. Sharwi'n to subdue the district 
of Shahriyar, which was held by Rustam b. al-Marzuban, 
the maternal uncle of MajduM-Dawla Abu Talib Rustam b. 
Fakhru 3 d-Dawla, whom he defeated, and proclaimed Qabus 
ruler of that country. 

Bati b. Sa'id was dwelling amongst a section of the Jil-i- 
Isfandari, but, though outwardly their ally, his heart was with 
Qabus. Nasr b. Hasan [b.] Firuzan, driven by famine from 
Daylam, attacked and defeated them, and took prisoner the 
Ispahbad Abffl-Fadl, who shortly afterwards died. Bati 
fraternized with Nasr, and the two agreed to attack Amul, 
whence they drove out the governor, Abu°l- c Abbas the 
chamberlain. Having occupied Amul, Bati wrote a letter to 
Qabus, informing him of the victory, and tendering his al¬ 
legiance. Leaving Nasr, he then proceeded to Astarabad and 
easily persuaded its inhabitants to accept the rule of Qabus, 
who sent the Ispahbad Shahriyar to support him (f. 145^) '. 
Firuzan b. al-Hasan [b. Firuzan], hearing of this, marched from 
Gurgan to attack them, and had almost succeeded in de¬ 
feating Bati outside Astarabad when a number of the Kurds 
and Arabs in his army suddenly raised the battle-cry of 
Qabus, and deserted to his enemy. In consequence of this 
Bati not only put his army to flight, but captured him and 
a score of his chief officers. The fugitives were opposed 
and turned aside from Gurgan by the Salar Khargash, a 

1 [From the beginning of this page as far as 1 . 21 of p. 234 is entirely 
extracted from al- c Utbi’s Tcirikh al-Yamini (Delhi ed. of A. H. 1263, pp. 
1*.a —tlf and S^ol—: Bulaq ed. of A. H. 1286, vol. I, pp. to end, 
and Vol. II, pp. t—Iv and tvs'— 111 ') A. G. E.]. 
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kinsman of Qabus; and the latter was soon afterwards 
crowned at Gurgan in Sha c ban, A. H. 388 (= August, 
A. D. 998). 

The fugitives were received at Ray with reproaches, 
and the minister Abu 'All Hamula 1 2 at once proceeded to 
collect an army of Turks, Arabs and Daylamites ten thou¬ 
sand strong, with which he set out for Gurgan, accompanied 
by Manuchihr a b. Qabus, Asfar b. Kurduya, Abu D l- c Abbas b. 
Ja’f, c Abdu 3 l-Malik Makan, Musa Hajib, Bfsitun b. Tfjasaf, 
Kinar b. Ffruzan, and Rashamuj, all leading men of Day- 
lam. When they reached the district of Shahriyar, Qabus 
resolved to oppose them. Abu c Alf Hamula sent messengers 
to try to win over to his side Nasr b. Hasan [b.J Ffruzan, 
of whose attitude he felt doubtful, urging him, out of 
regard for the bond of kinship between' him and Majdu’d- 
Dawla (f. 146#), to espouse his cause, and promising to re¬ 
ward him with the district of Qumish. Nasr, deceived by 
these promises, came to Sari, and, taking the right hand 
one of the two roads to Gurgan, advanced to within a short 
distance of Qumish. Here he made known to his soldiers the 
real reason why he had espoused the cause of Majdu 3 d- 
Dawla. Thereupon they differed in opinion, some being for 
Gurgan and others for Ustundar, while Nasr, with the rem- 

1 For this correction of the reading “Hamawayh” (JOiJ’) of the MS. I am 

indebted to Mr. Ellis, who has looked it up in the Yamini (Delhi ed., p. 
HI; Add. 7310 of the Museum, dated A. H. 696, f. 1123, and Or. 1513, 
dated A. H. 767, f. 1083. “In all these texts,” he adds, “the full name of 
this personage appears as iilyT qJ _yjl. The same 

is the case in the Bodleian MS. of the Mu c jamtf l-Udabd of Yaqut. (Bodl. 
Or. 753, f. I7<r), as I am informed by Mr. Amedroz. The Delhi ed. of the 

Yamini vocalizes the name as whilst the Bulaq ed. (Vol. II, p. 2) 

and Add. 7310, f. 1123, agree with Ibn Isfandiyar in reading qJ).” 

2 Ibn Isfandiyar has “Mansiir b. Qabus”, but, as Mr. Ellis informs me, 

“Mindchihr” is the reading of all texts of the Yamini (Delhi ed. p. ft*.; Bulaq 
ed., Vol. II, p. f; Add. 7310, f. 1123; Or. 1513, f. 1083. 
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nant which clave to him, advanced to Qumish, and requested 
Abu c Ali Hamula to put him in possession of the citadel. 
They assigned to him the castle of Jumand, where he placed 
his family and his baggage and stores. 

Abu c Ali Hamula, leaving Nasr b. Ffruzan at Qumish, 
returned by Sari to Gurgan, where he encamped outside 
the city by the Mausoleum of the Da c f. For two months 
fighting continued between him and the allies of Qabus, till 
famine prevailed in Gurgan, and food became hardly ob¬ 
tainable. Rain, floods and storms presently combined with 
dearth to render the position of the besiegers more and 
more difficult. Thereupon the soldiers of Qabus made a 
sortie, and a fierce fight ensued in which some 1300 men 
were slain. The Daylamites were defeated, and many of 
their chiefs, including Sipahsalar b. Kurangfj, Zarhawajastan 
b. Ashkalf, Haydar b. Salar, and Muhammad b. Wahsudan 
were taken captive, while Abu c Alf Hamula retreated to 
Qumish, where he urgently summoned Nasr b. al-Hasan [b.] 
Ffruzan to assist him. Fearing the advance of Qabus, how¬ 
ever, he dared not remain in Qumish, but retreated to Ray, 
while Nasr marched to Samnan. Here he halted and de¬ 
manded re-inforcements from Majdu = d-Dawla, who sent (f. 
14/a) the son of his chamberlain Baktakfn with six hundred 
Turkish horsemen. Qabus, on the other hand, despatched 
Batf b. Sa c fd, and subsequently the Ispahbad Shahriyar, against 
the Daylamites. Batf, however, suffered a serious defeat at 
the hands of Nasr, and his army was annihilated. 

Majdu 3 d-Dawla, greatly encouraged by this victory, sent 
his maternal uncle, Rustam b. al-Marzuban, with 3000 men 
to re-inforce Abu c Alf Hamula, appointing him Ispahbad 
of Shahriyar. Nasr came out to meet Rustam as far as 
Damawand, and helped him to take effective possession of 
the district assigned to him. The Ispahbad Shahriyar fell back 
on Sari to seek aid from Prince Minuchihr, the son of 
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Qabus, and watched his opportunity, until, Rustam having 
been separated from Nasr, he attacked him and drove him 
out of the country back to Ray, and established himself in 
his place. 

After this Majdu’d-Dawla made peace with Qabus, and 
the two agreed to make an end of Nasr b. Hasan [b.] Ffruzan, 
who, notwithstanding his ancient and noble lineage, was 
generally hated for his exactions and oppressions (f. 147^). 
Nasr discovered their intention, and, hearing that Sultan 
Mahmud’s governor of Quhistan, Arslan Hindu-bacha, had 
attacked and driven back Abu 3 l-Qasim [b.J Si'mjur, he went to 
the latter, and, eager to avenge himself on Majdu 3 d-Dawla, 
persuaded him to attack Ray. He was, however, easily 
repulsed; and, while retiring in disappointment, was at¬ 
tacked and routed by the troops of Qabus, whereupon he 
and his confederate Abu 3 l-Qasim offered their services to 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. Abu 3 l-Qasim, for reasons set 
forth in al- c Utbf’s Tcirikh-i- Yamini, was soon compelled (f. 
148a) to flee from the Sultan’s court, but Nasr remained in 
the Sultan’s service, and was finally given in fief Biyar 
and Jumand. These, however, did not satisfy him, and he 
suffered himself to be beguiled by specious promises to 
Ray, where he was put in chains and sent as a prisoner to 
the castle of Ustunawand, while Qabus subdued all the sur¬ 
rounding strongholds, and bestowed them on his chief offi¬ 
cers and nobles. 

About this time the Ispahbad Shahriyar, having collected a 
large army, began to shew signs of restiveness, and Rustam 
b. Marzuban was sent against him from Ray, followed by 
Bfsitun b. Tfjasf, who defeated and took him prisoner. 
Rustam, being a partisan of Qabus and ill-disposed towards 
the ruler of Ray, proclaimed Qabus king, with the acquies¬ 
cence and approval of Bisitun. Qabus conferred Gflan on 
his son Minuchihr, and shortly afterwards reduced the dis- 
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tricts of Ustundariyya, Ruyan and Jalus, so that his domi¬ 
nions now included, besides these regions, Gurgan, Tabar- 
istan and Daylam to the shores of the Caspian Sea (f. 

He also entered into friendly relations with Sultan Mahmud. 

For all his noble qualities, his learning, piety, munificence, 
magnanimity, wisdom, prudence and intelligence, Qabus was, 
however, arrogant, harsh, and sometimes cruel. No one was 
secure against his occasional acts of violence, and many 
men of condition suffered death at his hands, so that a 
growing discontent became apparent. Now he had a cham¬ 
berlain called Na c fm, a simple and guiltless man, whom he 
had made governor of Astarabad; and him, on the mere 
suspicion of his inclining to the Mu c tazilite heresy, he con¬ 
demned to death. Na c im craved a respite, that he might 
establish his innocence (p. 149a), but his request was re¬ 
fused, and he was put to death by Qabus. This so exas¬ 
perated the nobles and officers that they determined to 
depose Qabus, who had gone for change of air to Janashk, 
and knew nothing of their disaffection until one night they 
surrounded and attacked his camp and plundered his bag¬ 
gage, but were driven off by his retainers. They then went 
to Gurgan, seized the city, and brought thither Prince 
Minuchihr, the son of Qabus, from Tabaristan, threatening 
him that, unless he would consent to depose his father and 
accept the crown at their hands, they would find another 
ruler and cast off their allegiance to his house. Minuchihr, 
being unable to oppose them, deemed it best to agree to 
their demands. 

Meanwhile Qabus, with his retainers and baggage, came 
to Bistam, there to await the upshot of the affair (f. 149$), 
and his son Minuchihr was compelled by the rebels to 
march against him. Qabus summoned Minuchihr into his 
presence, which he entered with every mark of respect and 
with tears in his eyes. After bewailing the untoward events 
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which had forced him in appearance to oppose his father, 
Minuchihr offered, if Qabus wished it, openly to espouse his 
cause; but the latter, recognizing the hopelessness of his 
own position, gave Minuchihr his blessing and handed over 
to him his signet-ring and the keys of his treasuries, and 
retired to Janashk, there to end his days in prayer and 
pious exercises. The rebels, however, could feel no security 
as long as Qabus was alive, and soon found on opportunity 
to put him to death secretly (f. 150 a) He was buried be¬ 
neath a dome outside Gurgan on the road to Khurasan. 

After mourning for three days, according to the fashion 
of the Daylamites, Minuchihr ascended the throne and as¬ 
sumed the reins of government, while Qabus was soon for¬ 
gotten : 

> - - «. O) u. O £ , 5 je _ y >o*a -a- o J Ci„ o£_ 

X—1^0 ^ qO 

Letters of condoleance from the Caliph al-Qadir Bfllah, 
conferring on him the title of Falaku 5 l-Ma c alf, soon reached 
Minuchihr, who made it his first business to conciliate, with 
presents and professions of loyalty, the powerful Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna, who recognized his sovereignty in 
Gurgan, Tabaristan and Qumish, and sent Abu Muhammad 
b. Mihran as an ambassador to confer on him a robe of 
honour and other marks of his favour; while he on his part 
agreed to pay a yearly tribute of 50,000 dinars , and, on 
the occasion of the campaign against Nardin, supplied a 
contingent of a thousand picked soldiers of Daylam (f. 150$). 
Later Minuchihr sent Abu Sa c d Sawak, the greatest noble 
of Gurgan, to Sultan Mahmud to pray that he would be¬ 
stow on him, for the confirming of the alliance, the hand 
of one of his daughters. To this request a favourable an¬ 
swer was brought back by the ambassador, who was then 


1 See Dawlatshah, pp. 48—49 of my edition. 
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sent to Ghazna a second time accompanied by the Qadi of 
Gurgan to drew up the marriage-contract and bring back 
the bride (f. 151a). 

Having thus secured his position, Minuchihr prepared to 
take vengeance on his father’s murderers, which he had 
hitherto feared to do, and did not rest until he had put 
most of them to death, save the son of Khargash, who fled 
into exile, and none knows what fate overtook him. Abu°l- 
Qasim Ja'di, who had been in command of the army of 
Qabus, long evaded capture, and finally (f. 151^) took refuge 
with the Sultan at Nishapur, who, however, handed him 
over to Minuchihr, from whom he met with his deserts. 

To return now to Minuchihr’s brother Dara, who, as we 
saw (p. 227 supra), escaped from the custody of Abu c Alf 
b. Si'mjur and joined the Samanid Amir Radi. When his 
father Qabus had established his rule, Dara continued for a 
time in his service, but presently, his fears and suspicious 
being aroused, he again fled secretly into Khurasan, where 
he was at first well received (f. 152#) by the Sultan, but 
presently, falling under suspicion, he escaped to Shah Shar 
of Ghars, between whom and himself an ancient friendship 
existed, but who dared not persist in refusing his surrender 
to the Sultan. He was imprisoned by the Sultan for some 
time — more rigorously after he had once succeeded in 
escaping —, but was finally received back into favour, and 
sent with Arslan Jadhib 1 to assume the government of Ta- 
baristan and Gurgan, whence, however, owing to the wis¬ 
dom of his brother Minuchihr in conciliating Sultan Mahmud, 
he was speedily recalled, and attached to the Sultan’s per¬ 
sonal service. At this juncture (f. 152<5) Amfr Abu 3 l-Fawaris, 


1 The India Office MS. (A) has “Harib”, but the British Museum MS. 
Add. 7633 (B.), f. 182 b, “Jadhib”, which is, as Mr. Ellis points out, cer¬ 
tainly correct, as it is confirmed by all texts of the Yamlni (Delhi ed,, p. 
Buldq ed., Vol. II, p. II.; Add. 7310, f. 177«; Or. 1513, f. 170 a. 
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son of c Adudu 3 d-Dawla the Buwayhid, came from Kirman 
to the Sultan to complain of the wrongs which he had 
suffered at his brother’s hands, and a dispute occurred be¬ 
tween him and Dara as to the nobility and antiquity of their 
respective families in the course of which the latter made 
use of expressions so insulting and improper that he was 
again disgraced and imprisoned till Muharram, A. H. 409 
(= May-June, A. D. 1018), when, at the intercession of the 
Prime Minister, he was released, and his estates were 
restored to his stewards. 

In A. H. 424 (= A. D. 1033) Minuchihr died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son [Abu] Kalanjar, who was the comtemporary 
of Sultan Ma c sud b. Mahmud of Ghazna. In A. H. 425 (= 
A. D. 1033—4) the latter, in spite of the urgent dissuasion 
of his ministers and nobles, decided to visit the former in 
Gurgan and Tabaristan. Abu Kalanjar answered (f. 153a), 
“I am thy servant: the king does but visit his own house;” 
but he retired to one of his castles, and even ventured a 
remonstrance at the exactions and irregularities committed 
by Mas c ud’s troops. Finally, as summer advanced and the 
weather grew warm, Mas c ud retired to Gurgan, where, on 
the very day of his arrival, he learned that two thousand 
Seljuq Turkmans had reached Merv, and had been joined 
by two of the sons of Seljuq, Yaghmur and Buqa. This 
was the first revolt of the Seljuqs, and their power conti¬ 
nued to increase until Jaghrf 1 Beg Da 3 ud seized Khwarazm, 
and thence marched to Tabaristan and Ray, occupying and 
annexing most of the realms of the House of Washmgfr (or 
Ziyarids) except the mountains. And in A. H. 441 (= A. 
D. 1049—1050) Abu Kalanjar died 2 . 

t Add. 7633, f. 1830, has “Jaghar Beg”, but on the authority 

of ar-Rlwandi’s History of the Seljuqs (N°. 1314 Suppl. Person of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, f. 37< 5 ), transcribed in A. H. 635, I prefer this form. See 
J.R.A.S. for 1902, p. 585. 

2 Ibnuf-Athir places his death in A. H. 440. 
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He was succeeded by his cousin Kay-Ka/’us b. Iskandar 
b. Qabds, chiefly celebrated as the author of the Qabus- 
nama *, who was contemporary with Rustam b. Shahriyar, 
and ruled in the mountain districts until A. H. 462 (= A. 
D. 1069—1070), when he died, and was succeeded by his 
son [Gilanshah], to whom there remained but a shadow of 
power. For Tughril the Seljuq had traversed Tabaristan and 
Gilan, levying taxes and appointing governors (f. 153^), 
and thence had passed on to Ray [and Baghdad], restored 
the authority of the Caliph al-Qa’im bi-amri 3 llah and put 
down the agents of the Fatimid Anti-Caliph al-Mustansir, 
and in return for all his services received the title of Sul¬ 
tan. Gilanshah died, and was succeeded by his cousin Anu- 
shirwan b. Minuchihr b. Qabus, in A. H. 471 (= A. D. 
1078—9) 1 2 . 

[Here follows some account of Alp Arslan’s conquests, 
and in particular of a wonderful march which he made 
with 100,000 men from Balasaghun to the Euphrates to 
relieve the Caliph al-Qa 3 im, who was hard pressed by the 
Byzantines. This march he is said to have accomplished in 
sixteen days. The author now turns back to trace the 
history of the Ispahbads of the House of Baw from the 
earliest times down to the period which he has now 
reached.] 

(F. 1540). To the Ispahbads of this ancient and noble 
house was given the title “King of the Mountains” ( Maliku’l - 
Jibal ). Their ancestor Baw was a vassal of Khusraw Par- 
wiz, whom he aided in his wars with the “Romans” and 


1 An excellent edition of this interesting book of counsels was lithographed 
at Tihran in A. H. 1285. 

2 The chronology here seems very confused, this same date being given 

for the death of Tughril, who really died in A. H. 455 (A. D. 1063). A 
little further on, however, the date of Alp Arslan's death is correctly given 
as A. H. 465 (A. D. 1072), but on f. 158 a the same erroneous date is 
repeated. 
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with his rebellious subject Bahrain Chubfna, and for whom 
he successively governed Istakhr, Adharbayjan, Traq and 
Tabaristan. Over the latter province he maintained his 
sway for 15 years after the Arabs had overrun the rest of 
Persia, but was at last treacherously slain by Walash, who 
struck him from behind with a brick, and usurped his 
authority, driving his son Suhrab into exile. The latter, 
however, aided by the men of Kula, Khurzad, Khusraw- 
isfahf and Qarin-kuh, attacked Walash at Panjah-hazar and 
slew him, and was crowned at Farim. From that time 
until the death of FakhnPd-Dawla, though they were par¬ 
tially subdued at different times by the c Alawf Sayyids, the 
House of Gawbara, the Qarinwands, the Buwayhids and the 
Ziyarids, no king or ruler was able to destroy or extirpate 
them, or (f. 154^) to take undivided possession of their 
domains. 

Suhrab was succeeded by his son Mihr-mardan, and he, 
after a brief reign, by his grandson Sharwi'n b. Surkhab, 
who was the contemporary of Wandad-Hurmazd, and first 
took the title of “King of the Mountains”. He and Wandad- 
Hurmazd united to drive the Arabs out of Tabaristan. The 
sons of these two, Shahriyar b. Sharwfn and Qarin b. 
Wandad-Hurmazd were contemporaries of HarunuVRashfd, 
to whom the former had been given as a hostage by 
his father. 

Shahriyar was followed successively by his two sons 
Ja c far and Qarin. The latter, in the Caliphate ofal-Mu c tasim, 
in the year A. H. 227 (= A. D. 841—2) abandoned the 
Zoroastrian religion and embraced Islam. He was the con¬ 
temporary of the DaTl-Kabfr, who sent the Ustundar Pa- 
dhusban to ravage his lands until he submitted to the 
Sayyid, and committed to him his sons Mazyar and Sur¬ 
khab in the year A. H. 252 (= A. D. 866). The latter died 
young, and was succeeded by his son Rustam. When the 
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Da c f, who was still reigning, punished the Daylamites for 
their disobedience by cutting off the hands and feet of 
about a thousand of them, the remainder of them fled to 
this Rustam, who led them to Qumish, captured it, and 
banished the Da c f’s viceroy, Sayyid Qasim, to Shah Dizh in 
Hazar Jarfb. 

Rustam, being on bad terms with the Sayyid Muhammad 
b. Zayd (f. 155#) joined Rafi c b. Harthama, the governor 
of Khurasan, and with him ravaged Mazandaran, Daylam and 
Ruyan. After a while Rafi c returned to Khurasan, and, 
being routed by c Amr b. Layth, fled to Gurgan and made 
peace with the Sayyid, but sent a message to Rustam 
informing him that this truce was only a stratagem, and 
inviting him to meet him at Astarabad. On his arrival, 
however, Rustam was treacherously seized by Rafi c as he 
sat at meat, and was cast into prison, where he died in 
Ramadan, A. H. 282 (= October—November, A. D. 895). 

He was succeeded by his son Sharwfn, who made peace 
with Sayyid Nasir-i-Kabfr, and was contemporary with 
Makan b. Kakf. Sharwfn was in turn succeeded by his son 
Shahriyar, who was contemporary with Ruknu 3 d-Dawla the 
Buwayhid and Washmgfr b. Ziyar. His son, who predeceased 
him, bore the name of his grandfather, Sharwfn. Shahriyar 
survived till the time of Qabus b. Washmgfr and Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna. 

[Here the author cites from the Chahar Maqdla the ac¬ 
count of Firdawsf, and how he took refuge from Sultan 
Mahmud with this prince, given in that work by Nidhamf- 
i- c Arudf-i-Samarqandf; which account has been published 
with a German translation by Dr. Ethe at pp. 89—94 of 
the Z. D. M. G. for 1894, Vol. XLVIII, and criticised by 
Noldeke in his Iranische Nationalepos, pp. 21—30 of the tirage- 
a-part. A full English translation of this passage, which 
extends from f. 155®, 1. 17 to f. 157^, 1. 12, will be found 
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at pp. 77—84 of my translation of the Chahar Maqdla, so 
that it may be passed over in this place.] 

(F. 157^). The Ispahbad Shahriyar was succeeded by 
Dara, who reigned but a short time, and was followed by 
his son Shahriyar, who accompanied Qabus b. Washmgfr 
in his 18 years’ exile, conquered Shahriyar-kuh and expelled 
its governor Rustam b. Marzuban, and, assisted by Batf b. 
Sa c fd, in A. H. 387 (= A. D. 997) defeated Ffruzan b. al- 
Hasan, and afterwards Nasr b. Hasan. 1 But towards the end 
of the reign of Qabus (f. 158a) Shahriyar rebelled against 
him, and, being defeated by Rustam b. Marzuban, was im¬ 
prisoned till his death. After this none of the House of 
Bawand dared shew themselves or claim any power, until, 
when the Seljuqs conquered Khurasan, and the power of 
the House of Washmgfr was destroyed, the Ispahbad Hu- 
samuM-Dawla Shahriyar b. Qarin restored in some degree 
the power and fortunes of his house. 

[The author now returns to the history of the Seljuqs at 
the point where he left it to recount the history of the 
Bawands, namely the death of Tughril and the accession 
of Alp Arslan. Most of what follows belongs to the general 
history of Persia from this to the Author’s own time (first 
half of the thirteenth century of our era), while another 
hand has carried on the chronicle to A. H. 750 = A. D. 
1349 —^ 1350 .] 2 

(F. 158^). During the reign of Alp Arslan, Tabaristan 
suffered much from the constant passage of his troops, but 
the Ispahbad Qarin b. Surkhab of the House of Bawand 
succeeded in re-establishing his power to some extent in 
the mountains, while the power of the House of Washmgfr 
continually grew less. Qarin died in A. H. 486 (= A. D. 

1 See above, pp. 228—23 J. 

“This continuation,” observes Mr. Ellis, “is absent from Add. 7633, 
f. i88£.” 
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I 093 )> and was succeeded by Husamu’d-Dawla. About this 
time began the power of the Assassins. The ‘New Propa¬ 
ganda’’, begun by Hasan-i-Sabbah in Ray, was soon extended 
to Damghan, Shahriyar-kuh, Damawand and Qazwfn, till 
finally the mountain fastness of Alamut, “the Eagle’s Nest”, 
was surrendered to them by its warden, c Alawf Mahdi, on 
Wednesday, Rajab 6, A. H. 483 (= September 4, A. D. 
1090), a date which, by a most curious coincidence, is re¬ 
presented by the sum of the numerical values of the letters 
composing its name '. c Alawi Mahdi received from Hasan-i- 
Sabbah an order for 3000 dindrs on the governor of Gird-i- 
Kuh and Damghan, Ra 3 is Mudhaffar, who, though ostensi¬ 
bly subordinate to Amir Dad Habash b. Altuntash, had 
secretly accepted the doctrine of, and sworn allegiance to, 
Hasan-i-Sabbah. It was a great surprise to Mahdi when, on 
his presenting this order, it was at once honoured. The 
growing power (f. 159^) of Hasan-i-Sabbah aroused the 
alarm of the Nidhamu 3 l-Mulk, who, however, was assassi¬ 
nated on the eve of Friday, Ramadan 12, A. H. 485 (= 
October 16, A. D. 1092) at Sihna near Nahawand by one 
of Hasan-i-Sabbah’s fidd’is named Tahir-i-Arranl, who had 
disguised himself as a Sufi. 

Very shortly after this, Malikshah (f. 160 a) died, and the 
civil war which broke out between his sons Muhammad and 
Barkiyaruq permitted the Assassins to strengthen their po¬ 
sition unmolested. On the death of Barkiyaruq, Muhammad 
sent his brother Sanjar to attack them in Khurasan. He 
began by capturing a stronghold named Qal c a-i-Atash-Kuh 

1 This coincidence is remarked in the Ta'Hkh-i-Guzida and many other 
histories. The name of the castle must, however, to yield the correct sum, 

be written in its full form Aluh-amut. I believe that Ibnu 5 l- 

Athir’s explanation of the name as meaning “the Eagle’s Teaching” is cor¬ 
rect, for aluh occurs in Pahlawi meaning an eagle, and dmut certainly stands 
for amukht (“taught”). 
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(“the Castle of the Mountain of Fire”) 1 which they had 
seized at the very gates of Isfahan, and putting several 
thousand of them to death there. He also ordered the Is- 
pahbad Husamu 3 d-Dawla Shahriyar b. Qarin to co-operate 
with him in extirpating the Assassins, under pain of dis¬ 
missal, but he, displeased at the peremptory and minatory 
tone of the message, refused to do so. Thereupon 2 the Sel- 
juq monarch sent 5000 horsemen under the command of 
Amir Sunqur of Bukhara to Mazandaran, ordering his go¬ 
vernors in Larijan, Ruyan and Amul to join him and assist 
him. At Amul, accordingly, he was met by a' number of 
local magnates (f. 1606), who proposed to accompany him 
by the sea-shore to Sari. The Ispahbad Husamu 3 d-Dawla, 
being informed of this, collected to himself Amir Mahdi of 
Lafur, one of the Qarinwands, and all the amirs and nota¬ 
bles of Shahriyar Kuh, at a place called Aram, and to¬ 
gether they marched on Sari,, of which they proceeded to 
repair the fortifications. Sunqur encamped at a place called 
Atrabin. The Ispahbad promised his black Persian kulak., 
round which he had wound a turban, to whichever of his 
sons would attack and rout the enemy. Najmu 3 d-Dawla 
Qarin at once alighted from his horse, took a Gili shield, 
opened the gate and went out, followed by his son, Fakhru 3 l- 
Mulk Rustam. Husamu 3 d-Dawla had with him four hundred 
Gib's, all with shields and white plumes ( parcham ), and these 
he drew up in ranks before Sunqur’s army. Then Faramarz 
b. Shirzad came forth with his horsemen. 

Now Husamu 3 d-Dawla had induced an Amir named Bek- 
cheri to desert Sunqur as soon as battle was joined; this 
he did, and was received with honour and sent to the Is- 


1 See y.R.A.S. for 1902, pp. 606—609. The castle in question is gene¬ 
rally named Dizkuh or Shah-Dizh. It fell on ShaTan 6, A. H. 500 ( = 
April 2, A. D. 1107). 

2 [“In A. H. 500 (= A. D. 1106—7)”: so Add. 7633, f. 191,7. A. G. E.] 

16 
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pahbad’s palace. Najmffd-Dawla Qarin then attacked Sunqur ; 
the noise of battle, scared all the water-fowl in the surround¬ 
ing marshes (f. 161 a) and they rose into the air with tu¬ 
multuous cries, so that Sunqur thought that he was being 
attacked by another force in the rear. His army gave way, 
and fled, pursued by NajmuM-Dawla, who killed and took 
captive many of them, especially the foot-soldiers of Amul. 
The people of Sari blackened the faces of the captive 
Amulis, branded on their foreheads the names of Muham¬ 
mad and c Ali, and paraded them through the town, after 
which they were released. Then the Ispahbad divided the 
abundant spoils which had fallen to their lot, and dismissed 
the marzubans and other local chiefs who had helped him 
with presents and robes of honour. 

Sunqur meanwhile fell back on Gurgan, and thence re¬ 
turned to Isfahan, where he told the Sultan that by force 
they could effect nothing in that wild country, but only by 
political stratagems. So the Sultan sent another embassy 
to the Ispahbad, telling him that Sunqur had exceeded his 
orders in making this attack, and asking him to send one 
of his sons to the court at Isfahan. To this proposal the 
Ispahbad finally consented, on receiving the Sultan’s solemn 
promise, confirmed by an oath, that the son thus sent 
should be treated with all honour; and, summoning his sons 
before him, communicated to them the Sultan’s proposal, 
and asked which of them would go. Najmu’d-Dawla Qarin, 
having taken part in the attack on Sunqur, dared not 
venture, but his brother “AlaVd-Dawla c Ali b. (f. i6i£) 
Shahriyar volunteered to go, and was accordingly sent off 
to Isfahan with a pious Sayyid named Muntahi as his 
tutor, and an escort of a thousand horse and two thousand 
foot. His father accompanied him from Sari as far as Fa- 
rim, and sent him on his journey by way of Asran and 
Samnan. 
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At this time the castle of Ustunawand was in the hands 
of the Assassins, and also the castle of Mansur-kuh. Some 
of the garrison of the latter had come to Damghan, and 
the Amir Qachghuz attacked them and slew many. Then 
he joined 'AlaVd-Dawla C AH, and, being under obligations 
to his father Husamu D d-Dawla the Ispahbad, took charge 
of him and brought him to Isfahan, where he was most 
graciously received by the Sultan, who was still more fa¬ 
vourably impressed when he saw the young Prince’s pro¬ 
wess in polo, hunting, and throwing the mace, which he 
could throw as far as the Sultan could shoot an arrow. The 
Sultan then offered him the hand of his sister in marriage, 
but he, fearing the jealousy of Najmu’d-Dawla, suggested 
that this honour should rather be accorded to his elder 
brother. The Sultan approved this suggestion; the marriage 
contract was drawn up, and 'AlaVd-Dawla was sent back 
to Tabaristan with presents and robes of honour to convey 
the news. At Amul he was magnificently received by all 
the notables, and there he tarried ten days, when he was 
joined by the chief men of Shahriyar-kuh, who accompanied 
him to Sari. His father, after congratulating him on his 
success, sent him to his brother Najmif’d-Dawla Qarin, who, 
however, refused to receive him, and, being rebuked by 
their father the Ispahbad, sought permission to go to Bagh¬ 
dad, which he was suffered to do. 

On peaching Baghdad, Najmu 3 d-Dawla, who was a brave 
and skilful horseman, perfect in all knightly accomplish¬ 
ments, was met by the Sultan, who soon afterwards took 
him with himself to Isfahan, where he married him to 
his sister. Then he set out to return to Tabaristan, on 
hearing which his younger brother 'AlaVd-Dawla craved 
permission from their father the Ispahbad to retire into 
seclusion, for he feared his brother (f. 162^). HusaimPd- 
Dawla met his son Najmu°d-Dawla at Farfm towards Sam- 
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nan, and gave him the castle of Kuza. This vexed ‘Ala’uM- 
Dawla, since it had been given to him, and, though his 
father sent Amir Mahdf of Lafur to Zarim, where he was, 
to pacify him, he retired in anger to Gulpayagan, and took 
up his abode in a village called Mfrwand-abad, which was 
his mother’s property. NajmuM-Dawla came to Sari, and, 
charging his father with being privy to his brother’s with¬ 
drawal, threatened him, ill-used his servants, and desired to 
claim for himself the symbols of authority; and his father, 
being then 75 years of age, finally gave way to his violent 
and unfilial conduct, abdicated, and retired to Amul. Thi¬ 
ther Najmif’d-Dawla, fearful of what men might say of him, 
followed him, offered profuse apologies, and brought him 
back to Sari; but, as his conduct did not greatly amend, 
HusamuM-Dawla again withdrew to Husam into religious 
seclusion. “I have heard from my father,” says the author, 
“that when he reached Amul, he passed by the gate of a 
Mosque where was a school for children, and said (f. 163 a), 
‘0 my children, when you grow up, say, ‘Shahriyar, aban¬ 
doning his throne, fled to Daylaman from the hands of his 
own son Qarin.’ ” All the people of Gfl and Daylam rallied 
round him at Husam, but he, wearied of sovereignty, occu¬ 
pied himself in building, farming and religious exercises. 
After a while he fell ill, and his son NajmuM-Dawla, again 
repenting of his harshness, sent several notables to Amul to 
bring his father thither. There he met him, fell at his feet 
and apologized for his conduct, and brought him with him 
to Sarf, leaving the care of the estates of Husam to an old 
servant called Amfr Hasan. 

The Sultan, Muhammad b. Malikshah, had a young son 
named Malik Ahmad, whom he entrusted to the care of an 
Amfr named Sunqur-i-Kuchak, and sent to Ray, making him 
governor of that town, together with Awa, Sawa, Arran, 
Khwar, Samnan, Ruyan, Larijan, Tabaristan and Gurgan. 
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But every agent sent by Sunqur-i-Kuchak to Amul was 
expelled by NajmuM-Dawla Qarin. This continued for some 
time, till at last Sunqur sent to c Ala 3 u 3 d-Dawla C AH, Najmu 3 d- 
Dawla’s brother, offering to appoint him governor of Amul 
and Tabaristan, if he would come to Malik Ahmad. So 
c Ala 3 u 3 d-Dawla (f. 163^) came to Ray, where he was well 
received, and sent with Sunqur’s brother Jawalf an army to 
Amul. There the notables came out to meet him, with 
Amir Hassan Baha 3 u 3 d-Dawla the governor of the town, and 
installed him in the palace called Kushk-i-Jawalf, which in 
the author’s time was razed to the ground by Shah Arda- 
shfr. Husamu 3 d-Dawla, on hearing this, came with the army 
of Shahriyar-kuh to Lak-Abandan, and made an agreement 
with Jawalf, whom he sent with Shah Ghazf Rustam to 
Aram, where he was entertained for a week, and then sent 
back to c Iraq. 

About this time a quarrel arose between the Ispahbad 
and the Assassins, because they had killed a certain Abu 
Ja c far Bawandf. One day the Ispahbad Shah Ghazi Rustam 
was passing through the quarter of the Mosque of Zanaku 
when an Assassin sprang out on him and tried to stab 
him, but failed and was slain by the clubs of the companions 
of his intended victim. To his father Shah Ghazf made light 
of this event, but a little later, while on his way from Sari 
to Amul, two Assassins attacked him while he was out 
hunting in the plain of Walfkan, at a moment when he 
had alighted to drink water, and inflicted a deep gash in 
his side. One of these Assassins was killed by Husayn 
Shfrzfl; the other drew his knife (f. 164a), rushed amongst 
the Ispahbad’s servants, and wounded several of them ere 
he was himself slain. Shah Ghazf recovered from his wound, 
which, though deep, had not involved the intestines. His 
father the Ispahbad came to Amul on hearing the news, 
and wept bitterly over his son’s misfortune. 
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About this time Sultan Sanjar commanded the Ispahbad 
to wait on him, but he apologized on the ground of his 
age, and offered to send his sons. Sanjar was angry at 
this, and sent his nephew Sultan Mas c ud with an army to 
Astarabad to take Shahriyar-Kuh from the Ispahbad, who, 
however, defeated him near Tammfsha and slew many of his 
men. He was joined by Kiya Buzurg ad-Da c f ila 3 l-Haqq [b. al-] 
Hadf with 5000 Daylamites, and soon afterwards by his son 
Shah-i-Ghazf, who had recovered from his wound (f. 164#); 
and with their aid inflicted a second still more severe de¬ 
feat on Mas c ud, who, having lost half his army, together 
with the Amfr Jawalf, fled to Gurgan. This happened in 
A. H. 521 (= A. D. 1127). 

Sanjar, infuriated at this reverse, invited one of his amirs 
to volunteer to avenge it. Bazghash offered his services, 
which were accepted, and came to Damghan, whence he 
sent harsh messages to the Ispahbad, who was at the castle 
of Kuza, and who received his threats with derision. It was 
then Ramadan, but, as soon as the fast and ensuing festival 
were over, he moved to Tammfsha, while Bazghash came 
to Astarabad and besieged the castle of Ruhfn. The Ispah¬ 
bad left his son Taju 3 l-Muluk Mardawfj in Tammfsha, and 
came to Sarf. Mardawfj remained for eight months (f. 165a) 
in Tammfsha, so that Bazghash could not move, while 
Qarin b. Garshasf continued to defend the castle of Ruhfn 
successfully. Then news arrived that Qaraja the cup-bearer 
had gone to Baghdad with the army of Traq and was 
acting as Atabek, or guardian, to Seljuqshah, and that Mas'ud 
also had gone to them from Gurgan; and Bazghash, being 
recalled by the Sultan, was compelled to retire. 

The Ustundar Kay-Ka°us and Fakhru 3 d-Dawla Garshasf 
agreed together to rebel against the Ispahbad. When each 
had returned to his own country, the latter first revolted 
at Gulpayagan, and ravaged the district of Astarabad. The 
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Ispahbad retaliated by attacking Gulpayagan, plundering and 
burning the neigbourhood, and killing several of FakhruM- 
Dawla’s men. Meanwhile the Ustundar Kay-Ka^us took 
advantage of the Ispahbad’s absence to attack Amul, burn 
the Ispahbad’s palace of Baqra-Kalata, and expel his re¬ 
tainers from the town. Fakhru 3 d-Dawla meanwhile, being 
driven out of Gulpayagan, retired to the castle of Jahi'na. 
The Ispahbad despatched his son c AlaVd-Dawla Hasan to 
attack Kay-Ka 3 us, who, however, set an ambush for him 
and defeated him, so that he fled, and, by the help of one 
Dargfi, crossed over by boat into Gilan and betook himself 
to the house of Sultan-Shah-i-Gff. After a while he desired 
to return to his father the Ispahbad, who, however, being 
vexed at his defeat, refused to receive him, and ordered 
that he should retire to Karkam, and that certain of his 
officers, Amir c Ali SabiquM-Dawla, Mudhaffar-i- c Alawl (f. 
1653), Majdu 3 d-Dm Dara and Abu Hashim-i- c Alawl, should 
for a period of one year not ride on horseback, and should 
each retire to a different place, which in e*ach case he spe¬ 
cified. But Amir C AH Sabiqu 3 d-Dawla propitiated the Is¬ 
pahbad with a gift of a thousand sheep, though he was 
still kept out of his fief-holds for a year. Shortly afterwards 
the Ispahbad succeeded in surprising and putting to flight 
the Ustundar Kay-Ka c us, and plundering his palace. 

One of the Ispahbad’s vassals named Minuchihr had em¬ 
bellished his estate of Kuhrud with all sorts of rare mer¬ 
chandise from India, Asia Minor, Egypt and Syria. He had 
several daughters and eighteen sons, of whom the eldest, 
Abu Harb, was violent, undutiful, shameless, and without 
fear of God. One day he fled from his father, who sent sol¬ 
diers in pursuit of him. He had reached the dyke called 
Dar-band-i-Shinuh when they came up with him, and he, to 
escape, leaped his horse into the river Hurmuz, which there 
runs like a mill-race. The soldiers, supposing him to have 
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perished, returned, but he reached the shore and made his 
way to Amul, where he was furnished with clothes (f. 166#), 
and sent to the court of the Ispahbad, who treated him 
with kindness and sent him back to his father. 

His father, meanwhile, had disinherited him in favour of 
a younger brother, which so infuriated him that one night 
in Ramadan he invited his brothers to a banquet, and 
caused each one to be murdered as he was leaving the 
house. Then he came to his father, and, taking him un¬ 
awares, smote him on the head with a mace and slew him 
(f. 1 66b), while his followers cut down one or two servants 
who offered resistance. He then announced to the people 
that he had done this deed by order of the king of Ma- 
zandaran, and sent a message to the Ispahbad, saying what 
he had done, and promising to appear before him if sum¬ 
moned. So the Ispahbad, who was just setting out for Amul 
from Kajur, bade him come, and Abu Harb joined him 
with 300 soldiers, horse and foot. The combined armies 
marched by way of Daylaman, Kalar, and Gurshfrad to Kaju, 
which they set on fire. Near this place they were met by 
the Ustundar Kay-Ka 3 us, and a fierce fight ensued, in which 
900 of the Ustundar’s men were killed and 400 taken pri¬ 
soners, though he himself escaped with a few retainers. The 
Ispahbad (f. 167a) than returned to Amul, where he bound 
the 400 unfortunate captives to the staircase of the Palace 
which Kay-Ka 3 us had burned, wrapped it. in reeds and 
matting, and burned them all. The Ispahbad then set out 
for Daylaman, but when he reached Banafsha-gun, Kay- 
Ka^us came before him with a sword and a winding-sheet 
to make his submission. He was ordered to collect his 
army and join the Ispahbad at Amul to help him in 
dislodging Garshasf from his castle of Juhfna. There he re¬ 
ceived, at the Ispahbad’s command, 1000 gold dinars of 
Amul from the marzubdn of that city, whose exactions had, 
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as he declared, driven him into rebellion, and a remission 
of certain sums of money for which he was responsible .... 

(F. 16 yd). The Ispahbad Shah Ghazf Rustam was now 
sixty years old. On the first of Farwardin, the Persian 
Nawruz, he reviewed his army at Sari, in the maydan of 
Atrabin, Sabiq of Qazwfn being on one side of him, and on 
the other Abu Harb of Larijan. He bade them bring him 
a polo-stick and ball, and struck the ball, saying, “O six¬ 
tieth year, I know not whether thou art come for sickness 
or death!” Then he threw down the polo-stick and dis¬ 
missed his army; and on that very day he fell sick. He 
retired to the village of Zfnwan, distant one parasang from 
Sari, and there died on the 17* of Farwardin, A. H. 558 
(April, A. D. 1163), leaving two sons, Sharafifl-Muluk Hasan 
b. Rustam and c Ala :i u :> d-Dawla, and a daughter, whom Shah 
Ardashfr gave in marriage to the Ispahbad NasfruM-Dawla 
Dara b. Bahman. c Ala 3 u 3 d-Dawla was put to death by Shah 
Ardashfr near Tarfcha. On the death of Shah Ghazf Rustam 
a poet has the following verses: 
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The Ispahbad Shah Ghazf was buried by the notables of 
Tabaristan, such as the Ispahbad MajduM-Dfn Dara, king 
of Daylaman, Amfr c Alf Sabiqu’d-Dawla, Sayyid Hashim the 
c Alawf and Amfr Surkhab, in the college where c Ala 3 u’d- 
Dawla had been buried. After the funeral these notables 
met in the house of Shahrasan b. Asan, and (f. 168 a) wrote 
to Sharafu 3 l-Muluk Hasan to inform him of his father’s 
death. He, though ill at the time, at once came to Sarf, 
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and despatched his boon-companion Kay-KaMs with fifty 
horsemen to Aba-sar to seize his brother Nasiru 3 l-Mulk, who 
enjoyed fihe fullest confidence of the late Ispahbad Shah 
Ghazi, and cut off his head.... The warden of the castle 
of Tabarak sent to the Ispahbad offering to surrender it, as 
he was a Turk, and could not hold it. “Traq also,” he 
added, “like Mazandaran, is thine: send thy warden to 
Tabarak, and take possession of Ray, for I have business 
before me.” So, though it was bitter cold that year, the 
Ispahbad sent 300 men and a warden to take possession of 
that country, and ordered the marzuban of Larijan and the 
Ustundar to keep a daily watch on the state of the castle 
and the Amir 'Inanj. 

When the Ispahbad used to sit late drinking wine, none 
of his servants dared go to his home, for, if he wanted 
one of them, and did nor find him, he would on such oc¬ 
casions punish him with death. So only when he fell asleep 
towards morning did they dare to depart to their homes 
to rest. One night 300 of these servants conspired together 
to kill him, and those who were on duty, watching their 
opportunity, fell upon him, and so plied their swords and 
maces that, when they left him dead, not one of his limbs 
was whole. Then (f. i 68 < 5 ) they went out, saying that the 
Ispahbad desired to be left alone, and bade all disperse, 
which they did. Shah Ardashir, learning what had hap¬ 
pened, desired to pursue the murderers, but was dissuaded; 
but such as were recognized were arrested wherever they 
were found and sent to him, singly or in batches, and he 
caused them to be hung up and shot with arrows, until in 
the course of a year, all had been taken and killed. 

The Ispahbad had four sons and one daughter. Two of 
the sons, Yazdigird and C A 11 , died before their father, while 
Husamffd-Dawla Shah Ardashir and Fakhrffl-Muluk Rustam 
survived him. His daughter was noted for her piety, de- 
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voutness and virtue. Nasiru 3 d Di'n Ruz-Bihan composed the 
following verses on the death of the Ispahbad: 

v Lxio (>jT or =r 
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oY? oY* o 1 ^ ^ f 

When the Ustundar Hazarasp obtained control of his do¬ 
minion, he ordered his son Zar-miwand Maniwand and his 
brother Shirwanshah to be put to death. Both fled for 
protection to king Ardashlr, who (f. 169#) sent a message 
of remonstrance to the Ustundar, saying: 

Admonition, however, availed nothing. The Ustundar was 
abandoned by c Aynu 3 d-Dawla Siyah, Arslan, Tantiq and the 
Turkish Amirs, who joined themselves to the King, and were 
re-inforced by Arjasf, who, having obtained king Ardashir’s 
permission, raided the marches of Daylaman, and brought 
in all the inhabitants and the soldiers of that district into 
Amul, on which Hazarasp began to march. King Ardashir 
collected an army of 14,000 Turks and Tajiks, set out for 
Ruyan, and came as far as Natil, where he heard that Ha- 
zarasf was engaged in battle with Khwajak. The King sent 
on his standards and insignia, and as soon as these were 
seen, Hazarasp’s men took to flight, and many were taken 
and killed, while he himself fell back on Kaju. The King 
encamped at Siyah-rud, where he remained two days, till 
the people of Ruyan came in to make their submission to 
him. Then he marched on to Kaju, ravaging the country 
as he went, and then returned to Qur-shirad and Kalar 
(f. i6 9 b). 
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In this year Sultan Tughril and the Atabek Muhammad 1 
rebelled, and demanded help from the King, having already 
received it from the Caliph, the Amirs of Aywa, and the 
armies of Arran, Adharbayjan, Akhlat and Maragha. The 
Ispahbad BahaVd-Dln was accordingly sent to join them, 
and he came to Lafur with so splendid an equipment of 
weapons adorned with gold that he was nick-named “the 
Golden Amir” [Amir-i-Zarriri). He aided in defeating the 
Atabek Darkala, and was dismissed to his country with 
honour and presents, while the Ispahbad was thanked for 
the aid which he had lent. 

In this year a noble, brave and accomplished c Alawi 
waited on the king, and was by him given rank and insignia, 
and assigned the district of Daylaman, which belonged to 
Kiya Buzurg ad-Da c i ila 3 l-Haqq ar-Rida b. al-Hadi. He at 
once entered into possession, and ruled justly, and put to 
death the Ispahbad Shahriyar and Rustam, and liberated 
Barkala after he had been imprisoned for some years, and 
imprisoned the governor of the city ( shahr-ddr ) for sixteen 
years (f. 170 a) in the castle of Kuza .... 

In this year also Taju’d-Dfn Turanshah b. Zardastan died. 
Arjasf obtained permission to go to Alexandria (sicl) and raise 
an army wherewith to invade Gflan, but died there. King 
Ardashi'r made his cousin HizibruM-Dm Khurshfd commander- 
in-chief of his army, and made him governor of Amul and 
viceroy of Ruyan. Hazarasp and his brother went to Ha- 
madan to Sultan Tughril and the Atabek Muhammad, and 
prayed these to intercede for them that they might be per¬ 
mitted to return home. The Atabek TzzuM-Dln was there- 

1 That is, I suppose, the Atabek Muhammad the son of llduguz, to 
whose wise administration the prosperity of the first ten years of the reign 
of Tughril b. Arsliin (reigned A. H. 573—590 = A. D. 1177—1194) was due, 
according to the historian of the Seljiiqs, NajmuM-Din Abii Bakr Muhammad 
ar-Rawandi. See J. R. A. S. for 1902, p. 876. 
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fore sent as an ambassador to Amul to the king of Ma- 
zandaran, who, however, declined to overlook Hazarasp’s 
previous misdeeds. Hazarasp was told that he must himself 
go to the king and seek to conciliate him: 

3 ! 3 S AjIj 3 I aT Aiok> jL yj V>- 
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(F. iyoiJ). The following verses were also improvised on 
Hazarasp by other poets: 
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He left a little son named Sanjar Shah, born of Turkan 
Khatun, and one of Tughanshah’s retainers named Mankli- 
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tukuz undertook to be his guardian, or Atabek. He put to 
death the Qadf Burhan, and on this a poet says: 

u"-*? o^y 
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Shah Ardashfr soon afterwards (f. 171 a) hanged Mankli- 
tukuz for this deed. Sanjar Shah and his mother carried off 
Qiwam C AH and other notables to Khwarazm, and seized 
the king of Khurasan, QutbuM-Dfn Khan, who was his 
eldest son, and cut off his head, which he sent to the king 
at the Palace of Dawlatabad at Sarf, on which a poet says: 

jJM r~? lO y* 
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. (f. 171) Verses on the untrustworthiness of women: 
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Qizil Arslan was assassinated at Hamadan by four men, 
at the instigation of Zahida Khatun 1 , who plucked the ring 
from his finger, gave it to the Atabek Abu Bakr, his ne¬ 
phew, and said, “Go, assume control of Arran and Adhar- 
bayjan.” This Abu Bakr did, and reigned in peace for 
twenty years. 


' This took place in A. H. 587 (= A. D. 1191). 
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At this time took place the accession and coronation of 
the Ispahbad Shamsu 3 l-Muluk Rustam. Ruknu 3 d-Dawla Qarin, 
accompanied by the nobles of Tabaristan, came to make 
him their offerings at the castle of Dara. The day fixed 
for the coronation was declared by the astrologers to be 
unlucky, but the Ispahbad paid no heed to their objections. 
The coronation festivities lasted seven days, according to 
the old Persian fashion, and included the usual feastings, 
rejoicings, and giving of presents, while the notables and 
Ispahbads and Bawands assembled from all the country-side. 
When (f. 172 a) these congratulations were finished, on the 
eighth day the Ispahbad ascended the throne, and girded on 
the royal girdle, and confirmed the governors in their ap¬ 
pointments, and caused the Ispahbads and Amfrs to cast 
aside their mourning, and clad them in robes of honour. 

Ruknu D d-Dawla Qarin was dissatisfied with the Ispahbad 
on account of the inheritance of his elder brother Sharafifl- 
Muluk, and appealed to the Sultan, who sent c Alf Shah, 
governor of Damghan and Bistam, with some soldiers to 
bid the Ispahbad, first with gentleness, and, if this failed, 
with a show of force, to surrender SharafhTMuluk’s inheri¬ 
tance to his brother Ruknu 3 d-Dawla. He also ordered the 
Amfrs of Ray and Gurgan to help him in this. So c Alf 
Shah came by way of Ffruzkuh to Larijan, and encamped at 
Rudbar-pfch, and sent his brother-in-law on with a message 
by way of Mankul; but the people of Shalab waylaid him and 
killed him. There was a certain c Alawf named Musa, who, 
before Tukush b. 11 -Arslan became king 2 , had fled from 
Khwarazm and taken refuge with king Ardashfr, and had 
long been a source of trouble and sedition in Tammfsha. 
He induced the Sultan to appoint him wazir to c Alf Shah, 

1 Till A. H. 607 (A. D. 1210). See S. Lane-Poole’s Mohammadan Dy¬ 
nasties ., p. 171 • 

a i. e. King of Khwarazm, which he did in A. H. 568 (= A. D. 1172). 
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whom he tried to persuade (f. 172^) to seize the Ispahbad 
and take from him the kingdom of Mazandaran. Failing in 
this attempt, he strove to provoke the Ispahbad against c Alf 
Shah, who sent- his head to the Ispahbad, by whom it was 
paraded for three days in the market. His sons, who were at 
Amul, were also arrested and imprisoned for some time in 
the castle of Kuhrud. Peace was then concluded between 
the Ispahbad and C A 11 Shah, and the former restored to 
Ruknu 3 d-Dawla the estates of his elder brother SharaftPl- 
Muluk. RuknuM-Dawla then surrendered the castle of Kuza 
to the Ispahbad’s warden Afrasiyab, and himself waited on 
the Ispahbad, who received him with all honour. 

Shortly after this the Assassins (f. 173 a) treacherously 
murdered Ruknu 3 d-Dawla, and obtained various signal suc¬ 
cesses. Shamsu 3 l-Muluk had no son, but he gave his sister 
in marriage to the Ispahbad Shahriyar b. Kfnkhwar b, 
Rustam b. Dara b. Shahriyar, who was “the Father of 
kings” {Abifl-Muluk). This sister bore a son named Kfn¬ 
khwar, who was cousin on the father’s side to king HusamuM- 
Dawla Ardashfr b. Kfnkhwar. HusamuM-Dawla Shahriyar 
lived in the reign of Malikshah the Seljuq, who used to 
address him as his “father”, as witnessed by the verse of 
the poet Rafi c f: 
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while in another verse he says: 

yk i y y&b jt jOo iXiSjA- jt ALo 

At this period Sultan JalaluM-Dfn Muhammad Khwarazm- 
shah, taking advantage of the growing weakness and dis- 
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ruption of House of Bawand, took possession of sundry 
castles and lands outside Tammfsha, and garrisoned them 
with his own men. Abu Rida Husayn b. Muhammad Abu 
3 l- c Alawf al-Mamtfrf, on Shawwal 21, A. H. 606 (= April 1, 
A. D. 1210) treacherously murdered Nasfnf’d-Dawla ShamshT 
Muluk. This caused further confusion and disorganization, 
and many of the nobles of Tabaristan submitted to Mu¬ 
hammad Khwarazmshah. But in a little while this dynasty 
in turn was brought to an end by the terrible Mongol In¬ 
vasion (f. 173$). The destruction and devastation resulting 
therefrom included Tabaristan as well as other provinces 
of Persia, and for thirty years it was without a king or ruler, 
while the armies of destroying Mongols traversed it to and fro. 

At last, after this period of anarchy, the people of Ma- 
zandaran and Tabaristan met in council at Sari, and chose 
as their ruler Malik Husamu°d-Dawla Ardashfr b. Kfnkhwar 
(or Kfkhwaz) b. Rustam b. Dara b. Shahriyar, who for 
some time revived the glories of his ancient house and 
kingdom. But soon he too was overtaken by misfortune, 
even as Shamsu^l-Ma^H Qabus b. Washmgfr says in well- 
known verses: 1 
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(F. 174a) 

On his accession, HusamuM-Dawla Ardashfr transferred the 
capital from Sarf, which the House of Bawand had always 
hitherto made its metropolis, to Amul, where he made his 
palace at Qara-Kalata on the banks of the river Hurmuz. 
Once, says the author, when he was walking through it, he 


1 These verses are also cited at the end of the third volume of the Yati- 
matie‘d-Dahr (Damascus edition, p. 290). I have translated them at p. 470 
of my Literary History of Persia. 
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read, amongst the paintings on the wall a long bilingual 
{mulamma) qasida by Siraju’d-Din Qumrf, beginning as 
follows: 
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His father Kinkhwar (or Kikhwaz) was the nephew of 
Shah Ardashir b. al-Hasan, while he himself was the ne¬ 
phew of Jalalu 3 d-Din Hasan b. 'AlaVd-Din Muhammad 
[Khwarazmshah]. But in the year A. H. 647 (= A. D. 1249— 
1250) he died, having reigned fifteen years. 

[It is not clear at what point the record written by Ibn 
Isfandiydr ends, and the continuation supplied by another 
hand and carried down to A. D. 750 (= A. D. 134.9 — 1350) 
begins, but it seems unlikely that Ibn Isfandiydr continued the 
history beyond this point\. 

At this time Mangu Qa^an (the grandson of Chingiz Khan) 
sat on the Mongol throne. HusamuM-Dawla Ardashir was 
succeeded by his elder son Shamsu 3 l-Muluk Muhammad (f. 
174^). Mangu Qa’an sent an army under the Amir Kat 
Buqa to subdue the castles and strongholds of the Assassins. 
Many of these he reduced, but Gird-i-Kuh, Alamut, Ttin 
und Qa 3 in still held out. Mangu than sent his brother, the 
redoutable Hulagu, who first took Tun and Qa’in, and cap¬ 
tured so many prisoners that Khurasan was filled with slaves. 



He then laid siege to Gird-i-Kuh and Alamut. Kiya Mu¬ 
hammad b. al-Hasan, entitled by his followers al-Qa’im bi- 
^amrPllah, was at that time Grand Master of the Assassins, 
but he was killed by one of his sons, and his son Ruknu’d- 
Dfn Khurshah (or Khwarshah), who was but an inexperienced 
lad, succeeded him. The philosopher NasfruM-Dfn Tusf, 
whom Kiya Muhammad b. al-Hasan had forcibly detained 
and compelled to act as his wazir, while professing friend¬ 
ship for the heretics, was inwardly eager to compass their 
destruction, and when Ruknu 3 d-Dfn Khurshah asked his 
advice as to how he should answer Hulagu Khan, he 
counselled him (f. 175a) not to give battle, for which the 
stars were not propitious, but to surrender Alamut, which 
he accordingly did. He was at once put in chains and sent 
off to Mangu Qa 3 an, who, however, on hearing what had 
been done, sent a messenger to meet him and put him 
to death. Alamut was destroyed, and its priceless treasures 
and library delivered to the flames. But NasfruM-Din Tusf 
was treated with honour, and retained in Hulagu Khan’s 
service. 

Hulagu Khan now marched on Baghdad, [sacked the city 
and destroyed the last c Abbasid Caliph, al-Musta c sim bfllah, 
as is well known]. As regards the remaining stronghold of 
the Assassins, Gird-i-Kuh, orders were issued to all the 
princes, potentates and nobles of the district to besiege it 
in turns; and after two or three years the turn came to 
the King and the Ustundar of Mazandaran. So the King - 
of Mazandaran, Shamsu’l-Muluk Muhammad b. Ardashfr, 
and the Ustundar, Shahrakfm b. Namawar, set out to con¬ 
duct the siege; and a daughter of the latter had been be¬ 
trothed to the former. It was spring, apd there was in 
Ruyan (f. 175^) a poet named Qutb-i-Ruyanf who composed 
a tarjf-band in the dialect of Tabaristan on the spring 
season and the hunting in Ruyan, as follows: 
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When Shamsu°l-Muluk was killed, his brother ‘A.la’u’d- 
Dawla c Ali was made king, and he was aided by his bro¬ 
ther-in-law the Ustundar Shahraki'm, but a fresh inrush of 
Mongols reduced his power to nothing and filled the land 
with ruins. He died in A. H. 663 (= A. D. 1264—5), in 
the same year in which his brother had been killed, and 
the devastation of Rustamdar, Mazandaran and Ruyan took 
place at the same time. 

(F. 176). Malik Taju 5 d-Dawla Yazdigird next succeeded, 
and in his time such order prevailed that a single officer, 
armed only with an axe, Hasan Qadf Kal by name, used, 
alone and on foot, to collect all the taxes of Mazandaran 
from Tammisha to Alfsha-rud, and bring them to the capital. 
Taju°d-Dawla maintained the most friendly relations with 
the Ustundar Shah Ghazi. He reigned 30 years, overcoming 
many difficulties in his relations with the Mongols, and 
died in A. H. 701 (= A. D. 1301—2). He left a son named 
Sikandar, who, however, died soon after him, and he was 
succeeded by another son named Nasiru 3 d-Dawla Shahriyar. 
In his days there were still seventy flourishing colleges in 
Mazandaran. 


1 Or? y* . 
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Shahriyar, following the example of his predecessors, al¬ 
lied himself by marriage with the Ustundar Shah Kay- 
Khusraw. The Mongol dominion, however, left them but 
little power or security, and Shahriyar, after a reign of 
twelve years, died in A. H. 714 (= A. D. 1314—1315), and 
(f. ij6b) was succeeded by his brother Malik Ruknu 5 d- 
Dawla .Shah Kay-Khusraw b. TajuM-Dawla Yazdigird. At 
this juncture Amir Mu 3 min, Amiru’l-Umara, represented the 
Mongol government in Tabaristan, and between him and 
RuknuM-Dawla there was perpetual warfare. The latter en¬ 
trusted his women and children to the care of the Ustundar 
Nasiru°d-Dawla Shahriyar, who placed them at Iwajan in 
Kala-Rustaq; but could not prevail against Amir Mu 3 min, 
who enjoyed the fullest confidence of the Mongol sovereign 
Uljaytu Sultan Muhammad Khuda-banda, and who, having 
obtained authority to that effect from the Mongol camp 
(f urdu), sent his son Amir Qutlugh Shah to invade Mazan¬ 
daran. Several battles took place between him on the one 
hand, and Shahriyar and the Ustundar on the other. One 
of the most celebrated of these battles, in which the latter 
were victorious, and many Turkish amirs and notables of 
Mazandaran who were with Qutlugh Shah were killed, took 
place at Lit-Kuh on the road to Yasamin-Kalata. At length 
Amir Mu 3 min himself invaded Mazandaran, and Shah Kay- 
Khusraw, unable to withstand him (f. 177b), set out for the 
[Mongol] camp {urdu). By chance Amir Talish Chuban had 
been appointed Amir of Khurasan, and was proceeding thither. 
Kay-Khusraw met him, courted his favour, and promised to 
bring the Ustundar Nasiru 3 d-Dawla Shahriyar to his presence. 
They journeyed on together to Amul, and alighted in the 
Maydan-i-Rudbar Baqali-pazan. There Shah Kay-Khusraw 
brought the Ustundar before Amir Talish Chuban, who treated 
them both with honour, and remained that winter at Amul. 
Amir Mu 3 min’s power was thus checked. Kay-Khusraw, fearing 
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the Mongol Amirs, who were constantly going and coming, 
conveyed his women and children and baggage to the Us- 
tundar, from whom he bought for them the village of 
Fimat near Ganjawaruz, and there abode; and there his 
descendants dwell to this day. He died in A. H. 728 (= A. 
D. 1327—8). 

He was succeeded by his son Sharafu 5 l-Muluk, a handsome 
and well-dispositioned youth, whose accession was hailed with 
joy by all the notables of Mazandaran. His reign was peaceful 
and happy, but short, (f. 177^), for he died in A. H. 734 
(= A. D. 1333 — 4 )- 

He was succeeded by his brother Malik Fakhru’d-Dawla 
Hasan b. Shah Kay-Khusraw, the last of the Bawand kings, 
whose accession was nearly contemporary with Sultan Abu 
Sa c id’s death '. This practically coincided with the end of 
the Mongol Power in Persia, which lasted about 80 years 
from the date of Hulagu Khan’s capture of Baghdad in A. H. 
656 (—A. D. 1258). The author speaks highly of the order 
and good government which prevailed during this period, 

I 

especially during the reigns of Ghazan Khan, Uljaytu Khuda- 
banda, and Abu Sa c id, which, says he, one might think that 
the poet Dhahir-i-Faryabi was describing when he said: 

j-*—k j cr*' i*_r :> f 

if-*? y fit* if 

(f. 178a) D u-T j! sj aOj —ff 

qLw—1 ) A-ks oiiX—1 Is jjo 

On Abu Sard’s death anarchy supervened, each amir striving 


1 He died in A. H. 736 (= A. D. 1335—6). 
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to seize what he could for himself out of the general wreckage. 
Amongst those who thus rose to power was Amir Mas c ud 
Sarbadal [or Sar-ba-dar ), who rose up in Sabzawar, killed 
his brother Pahlawan c Abdu 3 r-Razzaq, gathered round him¬ 
self a number of rogues and vagabonds, and established him¬ 
self in a citadel which he made for himself in Sabzawar. 
Tugha-Timur was nominally Sultan of Khurasan, but his 
wazir, c AlaVd-Din Muhammad, had practically (f. 178^) got 
possession of all the power, and used it most oppressively. 
His tyranny, and that of a tribe of Turks called Jataz, 
reduced the people of Khurasan to desperation. The disaffected 
joined themselves to Amir Mas c ud Sarbadal, whose power 
thus rapidly increased, so that he defeated many of the 
Mongol and Turkish amirs, and even Arghun-Shah and his 
brothers, until he finally held possession of Khurasan from 
Jam and Bakharz to Mazandaran. His popularity largely 
depended on the fact that all spoils of war were equitably 
shared by him with his followers, and that he in no way 
distinguished himself from them. 

He now marched on Herat and attacked Malik Mu c inu 3 d- 
Din Husayn-i-Kart. The battle lasted three days and nights, 
and 7000 men are said to have perished in it, including 
Amir Mas c ud’s spiritual director Shaykh Hasan Jurf; and 
Amir Mas c ud was finally defeated and fell back on Mazan¬ 
daran. At Bayaru-kamand he had another battle with Tugha- 
Timur, whose brother, Shaykh c Alf Kawan, he killed. He 
defeated Tugha-Timur and took captive Pishin Khatun and 
other ladies of his house (f. 179#), and pursued, captured 
and put to death his wazir ‘AlaVd-Din Muhammad at Qal c a 
Kamin. Tugha-Timur fled from him to Lar and Qasran, 
where he was re-inforced by Malik Fakhru 3 d-Dawla and the 
Ustundar, 

Amir Mas c ud soon succeeded in re-establishing his power 
in Khurasan, which, from Herat to Gurgan and Qumish, fell 
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under his sway, and he placed his governors in each impor¬ 
tant town. He then came to Astarabad, intending to subju¬ 
gate Tabaristan, and sought by all means to win over to 
him its kings and rulers. Kiya Jamalu 5 d-Din Ahmad Jal, a 
powerful, sagacious and experienced noble, obtained per¬ 
mission from the King of Mazandaran to go with his nephews 
Kiya Taju D d-Din and Kiya Jalal, to Astarabad, and try to 
come to terms with Amir Mas c ud, who received them well, 
but forced them to accompany him on his onward march 
to Sari, whence he sent to the kings at Amul (f. 179$) 
desiring to see them. After prolonged consultation, Malik 
Fakhru°d-Dawla of Mazandaran and Malik JalaluM-Dawla 
Iskandar the Ustundar determined to resist Amir Mas c ud 
by force, and sent him a harsh answer. Thereupon, leaving 
some of his men at Sari, Amir Mas c ud marched on Amul. 
The two armies met outside Amul on Dhu 3 l-Qa c da 17, A. H. 
743 (= April 13, A. D. 1343), in the plain of Buran, where 
the Mazandaranis had constructed at Qara-Kalata by their 
King’s Palace a temporary stockade, which they prepared to 
defend with the utmost stubbornness. JamaluM-Din Ahmad 
Jal, seeing that battle was inevitable, and that Amir Mas c ud 
would not hearken to his advice (f. 180 a), sent repeated and 
urgent messages to his friends and kinsmen to “defend the 
honour of Mazandaran”, and not to concern themselves about 
his possible fate; “for,” said he, “I am an old man, who 
have lived my life: if I perish and Mazandaran continue in 
honour it is better than that ye should submit to subjection 
and abasement.” The Mazandaranis responded to this heroic 
advice, and all, from Tammisha to the frontiers of Gilan, 
forgetting their private quarrels and jealousies, presented a 
united face to the foe. Amir Mas c ud, alarmed at their firm¬ 
ness, requested Kiya JamaluM-Din Ahmad Jal and his nephews 
to extricate him from Amul (f. 180^). Amir c Ali Hawakhun 
(? Mawakhun) deserted him for the Mazandaranis, which added 
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to his alarm, and he gave Kiya Ahmad Jal five kharwars 
of dirhams to guide him out of the country. The Kiya sent 
this money to his kinsmen, and bade them construct earth¬ 
works from the river Hurmuz to Sari and close the roads. 
After ten days’ sojourn in Amul, Amir Mas c ud quitted it 
with his army. At Yasamin-Kalata, one parasang’s distance 
from the city, he was confronted by the Ustundar Jalahf’d- 
Dawla, while the soldiers of Mazandaran attacked him in 
the rear, Mas c ud, seeing that he was out-manceuvred, killed 
Kiya JamaluM-Din Ahmad Jal and his nephews, and fled 
towards Lawich, making for the mountains. The woods and 
thickets which he was compelled to traverse were swarming 
with his foes, while the Kings closely pursued him, and one 
vast battle raged from Yasamin-Kalata to Rudbar-i-’Nur; until 
the Khurasanis, after sustaining heavy losses, were finally 
completely disorganized and scattered: 

JjjJ y-ZrT 8l\—«! £*>■ 
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Finally (f. i8i«), after two days’ flight, Amir Mas c ud, with 
a few of his followers, reached the mountains by way of 
Rudbar-Balu, and began to ascend. The path was barred by 
the scouts of TajuM-Dawla, the Ustundar’s brother, Malik- 
i-Mu c a dhdh am Sharafu’d-Dawla Gustahm, and he was forced 
to turn back by way of Rudbar-Uz; but, losing his way, 
was taken captive. 

Amir Mas c ud, wounded and captive, was brought before 
Malik Fakhru 3 d-Dawla, who asked him as to the original 
size of his army. He answered that provision had been made 
for 4000 horses, 600 mules and 400 camels, from which 
could he deduced the size of the army. He was then sent 
on to the Ustundar Jalalu^d-Dawla, who, after two days’ 
consideration, put him to death. His body was buried on 
the road to Kalijar under a mill on the east side of the stream. 
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(F. i8i£). His head was cut off, stuffed with straw, and 
exhibited to all men at the very place where he had, a few 
days before, encamped with so great and well-equipped 
an army. 
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The people of Tabaristan, except the learned and religious 
classes, used to wear their hair long and hanging loose — 
sometimes as much as a yard {gaz) in length; but, some 
days after the execution of Amir Mas c ud-i-Sarbadal, Malik 
Jalalu 3 d-Dawla, seeing that his late foe had his hair shaved, 
adopted the same practice, together with the wearing of 
the turban, and first his own kinsmen, and then the rest 
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of the people, imitated him, so that the new fashion became 
general, and the long locks, called kalalak, and the head-dress 
called kala-band, were finally abandoned. 

It has been already described how, in the reign of Malik 
Ruknu 3 d-Dawla Shah Kay-Khusraw, Amir Mu 3 min and his 
son Qutlugh-Shah caused dissension in Mazandaran which 
led to great disorganization, and how Malik Shamsu D l-Muluk 
Muhammad treacherously slew his brother c Ala 3 u 3 d-Dawla 
C A 11 , and assumed the reins of governmentMalik Ruknu 3 d- 
Dawla Shah Kay-Khusraw went to the [Mongol] camp ( urdu) 
and brought back an order for the dismissal of Malik Sham- 
su 3 l-Muluk, who retired to Gllan for a while, but was pre¬ 
sently summoned thence by Ruknu 3 d-Dawla, who, at the advice 
of Amir Qutlugh Shah, put him to death, together with his 
brother Malik Ardashlr and c Ala 3 u 3 d-Dawla C A 11 (f. 182b) in 
the summer-palace of Ardashlr-abad. 

Thus Malik Shah Kay-Khusraw, being left alone, was 
weakened, and Qutlugh Shah strengthened; and the former, 
gradually pushed back, conveyed his family and possessions 
to the domain of the Ustundar, whose people helped, and 
supported him. There his sons, and those of Sharafu 3 l-Muluk, 
Fakhru 3 d-Dawla, and the other brothers, grew up, honoured 
and treated in every way like the princes of Ustundar; 
until, moved by false suspicions, he put to death Kiya Jalal 
b. Ahmad Jal, which caused universal disgust and constern¬ 
ation amongst the nobles who had hitherto supported him, 
save the rival Kiyas of Chalap, with whom he was now 
compelled to ally himself. Of these, Kiya Afrasiyab of Chalap 
was his principal ally. 

In Mazandaran, thus distracted, there now appeared the 
dervish orders, plrs, and murids, which had already appeared 
in Khurasan. Afrasiyab (f. 183a) and his kinsmen became 

1 This statement cannot he reconciled with that on p. 261 supra , 11 . 9—10, 
but the meaning of the text seems clear in both passages . 
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enthusiastic for this doctrine, and desired to persuade Malik 
Shah Kay-Khusraw to it. The Kiyas of Jalal attached them¬ 
selves to the chief Ustundar, Malik JalaluM-Dawla lskandar. 
Malik-i-Mu c adhdham marched on Amul and ravaged the 
surrounding territory. FakhruM-Dawla came with two or three 
thousand men to the camp of the king of Ustundar to sue 
for peace, which was granted; and the united forces then 
expelled the Kiyas of Chalap from Amul. These allied them¬ 
selves with their former foes, the Kiyas of Jalal. The king 
of Mazandaran tried to regain their confidence, but could 
not overcome their mistrust. Amir Sayyid Qiwamu 3 d-Din, 
whom the Kiyas of Chalap regarded as their saint and spi¬ 
ritual director, disliked Malik FakhnCd-Dawla on account of 
his real or supposed heretical tendencies. Finally on Muharram 
27, A. H. 750 (= April 17, A. D. 1349) Malik Fakhru’d-Dawla 
was treacherously murdered in the bath at Amul by C A 1 ( 
Kiya b. Afrasiyab and his brother Muhammad Kiya (F. 183^). 
His family, having no other place of safety, again took refuge 
with the supreme Ustundar Jalalu 3 d-Dawla lskandar, who 
received them with all hospitality and kindness. 

Malik Fakhru’d-Dawla left four sons, all of tender years, 
Malik Sharafifl-Muluk, Shah Ghazf, and Malik Ka 3 us ’, of 
whom the eldest was but ten years of age. Malik Jalalu’d- 
Dawla not only protected and cared for them while they 
were young, but when they were grown up he undertook 
several campaigns with a view to restoring them to their 
kingdom. On one occasion he attacked Kiya Afrasiyab, the 
Kiyas of Jalal and Sayyid Qiwamu d-Din at Maran-Dih near 
Amul (f. 184a), and killed the former, but finally, with his 
men of Rustamdar, was out-numbered and driven back by 
the Mazandarams. In this battle 330 of the men of Rustamdar 
were slain, and it was the last attempt of the kings of Bawand 


1 The name of one son is evidently omitted. 
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to assert their power, which had endured in Mazandaran for 
705 years; for the founder of the Dynasty, Baw-i-Shapur, 
established his independence in A. H. 45 (= A. D. 665—6), 
while the last of them, Malik Fakhru 3 d-Dawla Hasan, was 
killed, as above stated, in A. H. 750 (= A. D. 1349). 

Colophon of India Office Manuscript. 
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{The following notes by Mr. A. G. Ellis of the British 
Museum comprise such observations as he was kind enough 
to send me on the proofs which I submitted to him, and 
which could not be incorporated in the text either as correct¬ 
ions or foot-notes.) 

P. 9. “The setting of this anecdote is quite historical, for 
the three persons concerned were all contemporaries. You 
will find a notice of c AbduTMalik b. Qurayb al-Asma c i in 
De Slane’s translation of Ibn Khallikan, vol. XI, p. 123, and 
of al- c Attabi in the Fihrist of al-Warraq, vol. I, p. 121. 
See also De Slane, op. cit., vol. IX, p. 466 and vol. Ill, p. 99.” 

“With regard to the Shi c a “ rijdl ” (notable men) all the 
authorities that I quoted contain much the same matter; 
but I could not tell which of them might be accessible to 
you. Of -Najashi, I think, no MS. is at present recorded 
in Europe. I have a Bombay lithograph, which can easily 
be procured. The Fihrist of -Tusi (contemporary with -Na¬ 
jashi) you have in the Bibliotheca Indica. Concerning -Astar- 
abadi and his Manhaju l-Maqdl, see Rieu’s Arabic Supple¬ 
ment, N° 635. I have a Persian lithograph of the book. 
The Muntahdl-Maqdl of Muhammad b. Ismah'l al-Ha^iri is 
a quite recent work, compiled from all accessible older 
authorities, and extremely useful, though somewhat con¬ 
densed. Of this also I have a Persian lithograph. Another 
book of which I possess a Bombay edition is the Ikhtiyar 
of Muhammad b. c Umar al-Kashshi (see Rieu’s Arabic Sup- 
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plement, N° 833). It often contains useful information, but 
is not very easy of reference. I have also a Persian edition 
of the Naqdur-Rijal of at-Tafrfshf (Rieu’s Arabic Supplement, 
N° 636); but it is rather meager, and does not add much 
to the contents of the first-named works.” 

“In the following notes I have quoted several times from 
a book which you may perhaps know, namely c Umdatdt- 
tdlib fi ansabi Ali Abi Talib (“the Student’s Mainstay for 
the [verification of the] genealogies of the House of Abu 
Talib”). It was composed in Arabic under the Amir Timur 
by Ibn c Utba ( c Uqba, c Inaba) Jamalu = d-Dfn Ahmad b. c Ali, 
who died in A. H. 828 (== A. D. 1424—5)-” 

P. 19. “Concerning Hasan b. Yahya al- c Alawi, called 
Kuchak, see ^Umdalu t- Talib, p. 68.” 

P. 32. “ c Abdu 3 r-Rahman b. Khurzad, author of a Kitabdl- 
Masdlik wdl-Mamdlik is cited. May not this be intended for 
Ibn Khurdadhbih? It is true the last is usually called 
‘Ubaydu’llah. Still there is some slight uncertainty with re¬ 
gard to his name, and we know next to nothing about the 
man. The remark about the excellence of Samarqand will 
be found on p. 172, of De Goeje’s edition of his book, to¬ 
gether with the saying of ar-Raqqashf with some variation. 
On p. 171 of the same edition Ibn Khurdadhbih says of 
Tabaristan that it is XSjji* De Goeje omits 

these words in his translation, and gives no explanation. In 
his critical notes he says that al-Muqaddasf has in 

place of aSjj m. Al-Muqaddasf says that he got this rhyming 
notice from a book which he found in the library of c Adu- 
du’d-Dawla, and adds — Hu 0^35. ‘Abdu¬ 

llah b. Khurdadhbih, the father of c Ubaydu 3 llah, was, I may 
mention, according to -Tabari (Series m, pp. 1014—1015) 
governor (wall) of Tabaristan.” 

Ibid. “Husayn b. Mundhir ar-Raqqashf was the Imam 
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'All’s standard-bearer and an Ansarf. There are brief no¬ 
tices of him in the Manhajii l-Maqal , p. 118, and the 
Muntahtdl-Maqal, p. 115. There is nothing to show how he 
came to know anything about either Samarqand or Tabar- 
istan. He may, however, have been a Persian, as his kunya 
is Abu Sasan.” 

P. 36. “Concerning ‘the son of Amir Ka’, compare c Um- 
datu’t-Tdlib, pp. 71, 72, where Amir Ka appears as — 

&Jle (jX qJ J-e j-jJ If 

a descendant from Isma'fl Jalibu^l-Hijara by eight generations.” 

P. 37. “‘A Jew named Sham'un (Simon)’. Or. 7633 has 
obLXi- ^ This suggests a reminiscence of the Jew¬ 

ish Maccabean hero Shim'on ben Mattathyah. Mattathyah 
= Gift of God = Khudadad.” 

P. 39. “In the Akhbar-i-Barmakiyan of DiyaVd-Din Ba- 
rani (Bombay ed., pp. 6—7) allusion is made to this talis¬ 
man. Barani, however, speaks of it as an armlet, and does 
not mention its origin. The anecdote connected with the 
ring is as follows. The courtiers introduced Barmak into 
the presence of 'Abdu'l-Malik, who, as soon as he saw him, 
ordered him to be severely beaten and thrust out. After¬ 
wards the courtiers prayed the Caliph to make known to 
them Barmak’s offence. 'Abdu'l-Malik replied that Barmak 
carried poison upon his person, and that upon his own arm 
were two jewels which, whenever anyone should come be¬ 
fore him having poison upon him, would be attracted to¬ 
wards one another. When Barmak entered, these two jewels 
were so strongly drawn together as to cause pain to the 
Caliph’s arm. Angered at this, c Abdu 3 l-Malik ordered Bar¬ 
mak to be chastised.” 

P. 47. “May not ‘Abu°l- c Amr’ perhaps be the same per¬ 
son as JWM dJ yf* ^ {Yatimatd d-Dahr , Da- 

ed., vol. ill, p. 274) and qJ _>j! 

18 


mascus 
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yiiitt {Dumyatul-Qasr, Add. 9994, f. 8o£)? Unfortunately, 
all that we seem to know about these three namps is that 
they all belonged to the same part of Persia.” 

Ibid. “There is a biographical notice of Muhammad b. 
Zayd at pp. 71 el seqq. of the c Umdatut-talib’ ’ 

Ibid. “By ‘Tabataba al- c Alawf must be meant Abu c Ab- 
di’llah al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Tabataba al-Hasani, one 
of the chief authorities of the author of the c Umdatilt-talib 
for the pedigrees of the earlier Sayyids. He was the Shaykh 
of Abu^l-Hasan C AH b. Muhammad al- c Umarf, another of 
Ibn c Utba’s authorities, who was in al-Mawsil in A. H. 423 
— A. D. 1032 i^Umda, p. 364) and in Amid in A. H. 430 
= A. D. 1038—9 [Ibid., p. 60). For Ibrahim Tabataba, the 
genealogist’s ancestor, see c Umda, p. 158.” 

P. 50 (also p. 46). As-Sarwi. As-Sam c ani ( Ansab , Add. 

23,355, f- 2 97 ^> gives (_cj^ from S y« in the district of Ar- 

dabil, but from x^L, in Mazandaran. Unfortunately 

he does not mention anyone derived from the last named 
place.” 

Pp. 50 and 55. “Ibnu’l-Mahdf al-Mamtiri and Sayyid 
Imam Baha 3 u’d-Dm al-Hasan b. Mahdi al-Mamtiri are, I 
suppose, the same person.” 

P. 52. “The ascription of the authorship of the Kitabill- 
Faraj ba da slt-Shidda to Qadi Abud-Qasim at-Tanukhi is an 
error. The real author was his son Muhassin b. c Ali, as is 
clearly shewn by various allusions in the book itself.” 

P. 54. “Abu 3 l-Faraj c Ali b. al-Husayn must be the poet 
Ibn Hindu. He was a native of Ray, and one of the Kut- 
tabtfl-Insha of c Adudu 3 d-Dawla the Buwayhid. He was in 
Jurjan about A. H. 410 = A. D. 1019—1020 (as-Safadi’s Wdfi 
bll-Wafayat ), and died in A. H. 420 — A. D. 1029 (Hajji 
Khalifa, vol. Ill, p. 252; vol. VI, p, 15).” 

P. 59. “Concerning Zarrin Kamar, see the c Umdatilt-talib, 
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p. 68, where he appears as ^ yd q>*sU! 

direct descendant of ‘Abdn’r-Rahman ash-Shajari.” 

Ibid. “Tmadi is, I suppose, identical with the homonymous 
contemporary of Sana 3 ! of Ghazna mentioned by Dawlatshah, 
p. 98, and noticed by c Awfi in vol. II of the Lubab, pp. 
257 et seqq. The author of the Majmdu l-Fusaka, vol. I, p. 
350, calls him c Imadi Shahriyarf, and says that he composed 
poems in praise of TmaduM-Dawla ad-Daylami and Tughril 
Beg the Seljuq. He admits, however, that some critics say 
that there are more c Imadis than one. Taqiyyu 3 d-Din Ka- 
shani in his Khulasatu l-Asbf dr, (Or. 3506, ff. 449^—452 a) 
has a long notice of c Imadi. He distinguishes two poets of 
this name, Tmadf-i-Ghaznawi and c Imadi-i-Shahriyari. The 
latter was a native of Shahriyar, one of the dependencies 
of Ray, and resided in the last-named city. In the latter 
part of his life he was attached to the court of Tughril b. 
Arslan. He died in his native place in A. H. 573 (= 

11 77-8)” 

Sheet 9 (pp. 129—144). Owing to the vagaries of the 
Post Office, this sheet was printed off before the corrections 
indicated by Mr. Ellis had been made. These, therefore, 
are included with the longer notes in this place. 

P. 129, 1 . 26. For “whom” read “whose”. “ c Abu Jaysh 
al-Hildli. Properly this kunya should be Abdl-Jaysh, not 
Abu Jaysh, but perhaps in a Persian MS. the absence of 
the article may not be significant. Otherwise I had thought 
of ^L^jJl qJ ynr y}, who was a Badawf poet of the 

reign of al-Mahdf, and a friend of Bashshar b. Burd (died 
A. H. 167 or 168 = A. D. 783—4 or 784—5). See the Ki- 
tdbdl-Aghdni, vol. Ill, p. 60, vol. XI, p. 65, vol. xvill, pp. 
74—75. I have not, however, discovered his tribal nisba, and 
there does not appear to be any evidence of his ever 
having been in Tabaristan. Add. 7633 has distinctly Jy*f> _>ji. 
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Pp. 130—131 (and also pp. 120, 124 and 125 supra). “For 
c Amr b. c Ala read c Umar b. al- c Ald. So Tabari, Series III, 
pp. 136, 137, 493, 500, 520, and 521, and Add. 7633.” 

P. 130, 1 . 26 “The story to which reference is here made 
is given in brief in the Murassd of Ibnu = l-Athlr, ed. Sey- 
bold, 1896, p. 184.” 

P. 132, 11 . 16—23. “Either the India Office MS. or your¬ 
self has jumped a few lines. I have inserted a translation 
of these in their place on the proof, and enclose herewith 
a copy of the passage from Add. 7633.” (The lines in 
question are, I find, actually omitted in the India Office 
MS. The amended translation runs as follows. “Next came 
Sa c ld b. Salm (so Tabari) b. Qutayba b. Muslim, who was 
replaced after six months by Hammal and c Abdu = llah, the 
sons of c Abdu 3 l- c Azlz. Ten months later, in A. H. 177, 
these were superseded by Muthanna b. al-Hajjaj, who ruled 
for a year and four months, and was followed in A. H. 179 
by ‘Abdfi’l-Malik b. Qa c qa e , who remained one year...” 
“For Hazim, Add. 7633, supported by Tabari, has Khazim 

Pp. 134 and 136. “Both these alternative motives for the 
destruction of the Barmecides are recorded by Tabari (series 
III, pp. 669 et seqq. and pp. 676 et seqq.).” 

Pp. 134, 1 . 16. “By -Nawfali C A 11 b. Muhammad b. Su- 
layman an-Nawfall is probably intended. See De Goeje’s 
Index to Tabari, p. 400.” 

P. 140, 1 . 30. “Add. 7633 has Khalifa b. Sa c d here, as 
well as in 1. 19 above.” 

Ibid. “For Mihruya, De Goeje (Tabari, Series III, pp. 
650 et seqq.) has Mahruwayh'' 

P. 141, 1 . 12. “ Jarishi should at least be Jurayshi, but 
Jurashi is the older and better form, and is the actual reading 
of Add. 7633. This nisba is thus vocalized by as-Sam c aiil 
(Add. 23,355, f- 127a), who derives it from Juraysh, a Him- 
yarite tribe. Tabari (Series III, pp. 650 et seqq.) has al-Harashi." 



Ibid. , 1 . 28. “Read Zufar for Zafr\ and in 1 . 29 read 
c Amira for c Umayra , which is always a woman’s name.” 

P. 142, 11 . 22, 25, 28. “Read Nu c aym b. Khazim for Naim 
b. Hdzim .” 

P. 144, 1 . 12. “Through” is, of course, a misprint for 
“though”. 

P. 147, 1 . 2. Correct, as above on p. 141, Jurayshi to 
Jurashi. 

Ibid. 11 . 5—6. “For Bizfst-i-Ffruzan = Yahya b. Abi 
Mansur, see Fihrist, p. 275, al-Qiftf’s Tcirikhill-Hukama, 
pp. 357 — 359 - He died in A. H. 215 or 217 (= A. D. 830 
or 832): see Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber, N° 14. 

P. 174, 6. The text has Tarchf for Tarfcha, but the 
emendation, suggested by Mr. Ellis, seems pretty certain. 

P. 180, 1 . 4. “Here, as on the previous page, A. wrongly 
reads al-Musta c m for al-Miitazz, which latter is not only 
required by history, but is in every case the actual reading 
of A. Tabari gives the name of this Caliph as Muhammad, 
but in the MafatihiiFUlum of al-Khwarazmf and in the 
Waff of as-Safadf (Add. 23,858, f. ii2«) he is called Zubayr.” 

P. 187, 11 . 14—15. “Abu 3 l-Husayn Ahmad b. Muhammad 
was a Shajari Sayyid, a descendant of a different line from 
Sayyid Hasan’s. See c Umdatil t-talib , p. 71, 1 . 18, where his 

o i- 

relationship to Sayyid Hasan is expressed by &£>! au*=>. 

This must, I think, imply ‘brother-in-law’. The word 
may be used of any relation through a woman, according 
to the lexica.” 

P. 190, 1 . 2. “Compare -Tabari, Series III, pp. 2039—2201.” 

P. 191, 11 . 14—15. “Compare -Tabari, Series III, pp. 
1929—2159.” 

P. 193. “‘ Martyrdom of Sayyid Muhammad ’. Abu 3 l-Fara- 
ju 5 l-Isbahanf, the author-of the Kitabill-Aghani, gives, in his 
Maqatihf’t-Talibiyym (Tihran, A. H. 1307, p. 229), rather a 
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different account of the death of Muhammad b. Zayd. He 
relates that Ismael b. Ahmad, who had made himself master 
of Khurasan, sent against him one of his officers named 
Muhammad b. Harun with orders to attack him. An engage¬ 
ment took place at Bab Jurjan in which the Sayyid was 
mortally wounded. After the battle he was found on the 
field still breathing, and was carried to Jurjan, where he 
died. His funeral obsequies were performed by his adver¬ 
sary Muhammad b. Harun. These events took place in 
Ramadan, A. H. 289 (sic). Sayyid Muhammad’s son Zayd 
was taken prisoner in the battle, and brought to Jurjan, 
where he still is at the present time,’ i. e. A. H. 313 (= 
A. D. 925-—6). Abu’l-Faraj was born in A. H. 284 (= A. D. 
897), five (or three) years before the above mentioned 
battle was fought.” 

P. 194, 1 . 15. “This Shajara-i-ansab-i-Talibiyya is most 
probably identical with the Ansdbu askrdfAl-amsar of Ibn 
Tabataba, already mentioned on p. 47, 1 . 8.” 

P. 195, 11 . 17—18. “Add. 7633 (= B.) has 

Lai! slid. The vocalization and meaning of Lai! are 
obscure. The dictionaries do not give much help. 2 La/> is 

one of the nomina verbi of u? -oo4, and has amongst other 
meanings that of ‘carrying an enterprise to its conclusion’. 
I would suggest that a derivative should be read, but 
unfortunately no such form is recorded in the lexica. 
must, I think, be an error for [this last is the reading 

of A.], for no such form as although quite possible, 

is recorded.” 

P. 198, end. “The person usually known by the title of 
Dhu r-Riyasatayn was the famous wazir of the Caliphate 
al-Fadl b. Sahl. As, however, he was murdered at Sarakhs 
in A. H. 202 (= A. D. 817—818), he can hardly be the 



person intended here, unless ‘grandson’ could be substituted 
for ‘son’.” 

P. 199, 1 . 25. “Abu 3 l-Fadl Muhammad b. c Abdu 3 llah al- 
BaPamf was the father of the Persian translator of -Tabari, 
and died in A. H. 329 (= A. D. 940—941). See -Sam c ani’s 
Ansdb, Add. 23,355, f- 90.” 

P. 210, 11 . 5—6. “The addition in parentheses (which is 
found in B.) seems necessary, otherwise the personality of 
Dfku on p. 216 is rather enigmatical.” 

P. 210, 1 . 18. “‘The Sayyids’ governor’. He was appointed 
by i.e. the family of an-Nasiru 3 l-Kabir, not by Sayyid 

Hasan.” 

P. 215, 14. “Mankdim was a descendant of ZaynmVAbi- 
din, not of c Aqil b. Abi Talib.” 

P. 219, 11 . 24 et seqq. “The .news was brought to Hasan 
b. Firuzan at Sari, not to Washmgir at Amul.” 

P. 227, 11 . 3—4. “Add. 7310, f. 8, vocalizes the name of 

0 3 ) 

Sultan Mahmud’s father yoCtfCy* ‘Subuktigin’, not ‘Sabuk- 


tagin’.” 

P. 229, 1 . 5 and note. As regards the vocalization Hum- 
miila adopted by the Delhi edition, Mr. Ellis remarks that 
if the name be Arabic, as it appears to be, such vocalization 
is inadmissible, as giving no meaning. The same edition 
incorrectly gives this person’s full name as Abu*l-Husayn b. 
Ahmad b. Hummiila, c Ali having dropped out after Abu. 

P. 229, 1 . 8. “As to the name As far b. Kurduya the 
texts of the Yamini vary. Add. 7310 reads Ju*,; the Delhi 
ed. has JjZ; Or. 1513 and the Bulaq ed. concur in reading 


P. 229, 1 . 10. “The Yamini adds after the name Rasha- 

i 

muj the words See Delhi ed., p. ft 1 .; 


Bulaq ed., vol. II, p. t; Add. 7310, f. 112«. The MS. Or. 1513, 
f. io8«, has incorrectly for Li,.” 
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P. 245, 1 . 29. “Add. 7633 (= B.) reads J09 I take 

Shirzil (or Shira-zil) to be a clan name. Compare Hamza 
( Tcirikh, pp. 241— 2), who mentions the Shirdhildwandan 
as the tribe or clan (XJu*s) of C AH b. Buwayh, and the 
Wardadawandan as that of Asfar b. Shirawayh (Shirtfe), 
both these leaders being ‘Daylamf, as opposed to Mardawij, 
who was a ‘Jilf. Also Shlrzilwand are named in the original 
Persian of Ibn Isfandiyar as forming part of the 400 prisoners 
burnt by the Ispahbad.” 



INDEX. 
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This Index includes, besides a few general references to 
matters of special interest, (i) names of persons, (2) names 
of places, and (3) titles of books mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding pages. In the arrangement of the Muhammadan 
names, the prefixes Abu (“Father of ...”) and Ibn (“Son 
of ...”) are disregarded, so that,-for example, the names 
Abul-Fadl and Ibn Khurdadhbih must be sought under the 
letters F and K respectively, not under A and I. Between 
two names the word Ibn („Son of . ..”) is represented by 
b., but in the case of Persian names, the Persian iddfat (- 1 ) 
is sometimes employed to indicate the same relation: e.g. 
'Abdullah b. Tahir and Qdrin-i-Shahriyar. A hyphen pre¬ 
fixed to a name (generally a nisba) means that the Arabic 
definite article al- should precede it: e.g. Hdriin-Rashid = 
Harun al-Rashfd, or, according to the phonetic transcription 
which I adopt, HarunuY-Rashfd. Each name is written in full 
the first time it occurs, but some of the commonest names are 
occasionally abbreviated as follows: A. = Ahmad; Ibr. = 
Ibrahim; Ism. •= Isma'fl; H — Hasan; Hus. = Husayn; 
c Ab. = ‘Abbas; Al. = Abdu’llah; A. = c Alf; C U. = c Umar; 
Q. = Qasim; M. = Muhammad; Ya. = Yahya. Persian 
names I have thought it best always to write in full. Place- 
names are distinguished by an asterisk, while titles of books 
are 'printed in italics. In the case of names of little-known 
places in Tabaristan, where the vocalization is often ex¬ 
tremely uncertain, I occasionally refer to Melgunof’s Das 
siidliche Ufer des kaspischen Meeres (Leipzig, 1868) as “Mel.”, 
and to Dorn’s four volumes of Muhammedanische Quellen 
zur Geschichte der sudlichen Kiistenlander des kaspischen 
Meeres as “ Dorn I”, “ Dorn //”, etc. To facilitate identifi¬ 
cation , I have occasionally indicated in brackets after a 
name the century of the Christian era in which the owner 
flourished, or, in the case of place-names, the district in 
which the place is apparently situated. When it is desired 
to indicate in which half of a century a person flourished, 
a small (1) or (2) is added to the Roman figure: thus 
(IX 2 ) means the latter half of the ninth century of our era. 
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Abu 3 l-A c azz M. b. Qays (IX s ), 172. 

*Aba-sar (Sari), 250. 

*Abasgun, 78, 199, 208. 

Ibn c Abbad. See Ismail b. c Abbad, -Sdhib. 

c Abbas, House of —, or c Abbasid Caliphs, 10, 51, 99, 
108, no, hi, 125, 143, 144, 161, 177, 201, 205, 259. 
See also under the names of individual Caliphs. 
c Abbas b. - c Aqilf (ix 2 ), 174. 
c Abbas, brother of the Masmughan (ix 2 ), 176. 
c Ab. b. M. -Hashimi (VIII 2 ), 121. 
c Ab. b. Qabusan (x 1 ), 212. 

c Ab. b. Zufar (not Zafr, see note on p. 277, 1 . 1; IX 1 ), 141. 
c Abbasa (sister of Harun-Rashid), 134, 136, 139. 
Abu 3 l- c Abbas C A 1 . b. M. b. Niih b. Asad -Samani (x 1 ), 
195—199. 

Abu 3 l- c Ab. A. b. c Abd -Aziz b. Abi Dulaf - c Ijli (governor 
of c Iraq, IX 2 ), 191. 

Abu 3 l- c Ab.-Faqih - c Alaqi (x ( ), 215. 

Abu 3 l- c Ab.“ C Assari (x 1 ), 216. 

Abu 3 l- c Ab., the chamberlain (x 2 ), 228. 

Abu 3 l- c Ab. b. Dhiir-Riyasatayn (X 1 ), 213, 214. 
Abu 3 l- c Ab.-Ghanimi (minister of Qabus b.Washmgir(x 2 —xi'),92. 
Abu 3 l- c Ab. b. Ja 3 i (x 2 ), 229. 

Abu 3 l- c Ab. b. Kalanjar (x 1 ), 216. 

Abu 3 l- c Ab.-Qassab, Shaykh —, 80. (See Jami’s Nafahdt, Calc, 
ed., 1859, pp. 3 2 3—6). 

Abu 3 l- c Ab.-Ruyani, Qadi 3 l-qudat (x 2 —XI 1 ), 76. 

Abu l- c Ab.-Saffah (Caliph, A. D. 750—754), in. 
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Abu 3 l- c Abbas— c Abdullah. 


Abu’l-'Abbas, Sayyid — (x 2 —XI 1 ), 51, 54. 

Abdal, The —, 109. 

*Ab-Dara (near Kusan), Castle of —, 61. 

* c Abd- c Adhlm, Shrine of —, near Ray, 70. 
c Abd - c Azlz -TjH (ix), 47. 

c Abd -Hamid Madrub (governor of Tabaristan, VIII 2 ), 125. 
c Abd -Hamid (secretary of Marwan II, A. D. 744— 7 S°)» 11 r - 
c Abd -Jabbar b. c Abd -Rahman (VIII 2 ), 118, 121. 
‘Abdullah b. -‘Abbas (vii), in, 112. 

C A 1 . b. c Abd - c Azlz (vm), 132. 

C A 1 . b. c Azlz (officer of Tahirids, IX s ), 179. 

C A 1 . b. Abl Burda b. Abl Musa -Ash c arl, 6. 
e Al. [b.J Fadlawayh -Sarawl (not -Sarwl, as in text), 46. 
“As-Sam c anl, Ansab, Add. 23,355 (Brit. Mus.), f. 29 jb, 
gives tjiy *, Sarwi from , Sarw, in the district of 
Ardabll, but , Sarawl from Sariya (now 

Sari) in Mazandaran. Unfortunately he does not mention 
anyone derived from the last-named place.” A. G. E. 
C A 1 . b. Hasan (adherent of Sayyid Nasir-i-Kablr, x 1 ), 200. 
C A 1 . b. Hazim (VIII s ), 132. 

C A 1 . b. Husayn b. Sahl “Tajl Duwayr”, 73. 

C A 1 . b.-Kawwa (Kharijite leader, VII), 101. 

C A 1 . b.* Mahmud b. Nuh, Abu 5 l- c Abbas — (governor of 
Tabaristan), 38. 

C A 1 . b. Malik (governor of Tabaristan, VIII s — IX 1 ), 143. 
C A 1 . b. Mubarak, the scribe (x 1 ), 209. 

C A 1 . b. M. b. Nuh -Samanl, Abu 3 l- c Abbas — (x 1 ), 195. 
C A 1 .* b. M. -Katib (“the Scribe”), 206. 

C A 1 . b. -Muqaffa c . See Ibn -Muqaffd 
C A 1 . b. Qahtaba (vm s —ix 1 ), 132. 

C A 1 . b. Qutayba. See Ibn Qutayba. 

C A 1 . b. Sa c ld (IX s ), 162, 163. 

C A 1 . b. Sa c ld -Jarlshl (or -Jurayshl, IX 1 ), 141, 143, 147. 



: Abdu 3 llah—Abhar. 
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“ Jarishi should at least be Jurayslii, but Jurashl is 
the older and better form, and is the actual reading 
of Add. 7633.” A. G. E. (See end of p. 276). 

c Abdu 3 llah b. Salam (x 1 ), 213. 

C A 1 . b. Sayf (VIII 2 ), 123. 

C A 1 . b. -Tabari (IX 2 ), 80. 

C A 1 . b. Tahir (governor of Khurasan, IX), 152—157. 

C A 1 . b. 'Umar b. -Khattab, 98. 

C A 1 . b. Wahb -Rasibi (Kharijite leader VII 2 ), 102. 

C A 1 . b. Wanda-ummid (IX 2 ), 162. 

C A 1 . b. Yahya b. Khaqan (minister of -Mutawakkil, IX 2 ), 158. 

Abu c Abdi 3 llah, Shaykh — (Imami divine, X 2 ), 54. 

Abu C A 1 . -Hasan b. "Ali b. Hisham (contemporary of-Asma'i, 
VIII 2 —ix 1 ), 136. 

Abu C A 1 . M. b. H. (of Amul, X 1 ), 212. 

Abu C A 1 . M. -Rida b. Zayd b. M. b. Zayd (x 1 ), 194. 

Abu C A 1 . M. -Utrush. See -Utrush. 

c Abdu 3 l-Malik [b.J Makan (x 2 ), 229. 
c Abdu 3 l-Malik b. Marwan (Umayyad Caliph, VII 2 ), 39, 105. 
c Abdu 3 l-Malik I b. Nuh -Samani (A. D. 954—961), 224. 
c Abdu 3 l-Malik b. Qurayb -Asma'i (ix 1 ), 9. 
c Abdu 3 l-Qadir (read -Qahir) -Jurjani, Imam —, 78. 
c Abdu 3 r-Rahman Khurzad (“probably Ibn Khurdadhbih”, 
A. G. E., ix 1 ), 32. 

c Abdu 3 r-Rahman Tugha-Turk, Atabek — (son of Qut- 
bu 3 d-Din M. Khwarazmshah, XIII 1 ), 59. 

Abu Abdi 3 r-Rahman M. b.-H.-Lamrasaki, Qadi —, 30. 

Abu c Abdi 3 r-Rahman Ziyad b. An'am -Ifriqi (contemporary 
of the Caliph-Mansur, Vill), 10. 
c Abdu 3 s-Salam (chamberlain of Qabus, X 2 —XI 1 ), 92. 
c Abd-Shams (ancestor of Umayyads), 48. 
c Abdu 3 l-Wahid b. Isma'il “ Imam-i-shahid” (murdered by 
Assassins”, xi), 75. 

*Abhar, 69, 178. 
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Abkhama—Ahmad. 


*Abkhama, 28. 

Abirl-Muluk, 147. See Qdrin b. Shahriydr b. Sharwin. 
Abyssinians, 20, 74. 

*Adharbayjan, 14, 61, 68, 96, 237, 252, 254. 

Adhar-valash (Sasanian governor of Tabaristan, VII 1 ), 97, 98. 
c Adi b. c Abdu 3 llah, 79. 

c Adudu 3 d-Dawla Fanakhusraw b. Ruknifd-Dawla -Hasan b. 
Buwayh jA. D. 949—982), 87—91, 158, 210, 223, 225, 
226. See also Fanakhusraw. 

'Adudu’d-Dawla, Sayyid Abu’l-Husayn-Mu’ayyad bfllah 
— b. Hus. b. Harun b. Hus. b. M. b.-Q. b. Hus. b. 
Zayd b. H. b. C A. b. Abi Talib, 50, 51, 53, 54. 
AfdaluM-Din Mahabadf (xil 2 ), 69. 

Afrasiyab, 18—20. 

Afrasiyab, Kiya — of Chalap (XIV 1 ), 268, 269. 

Afrasiyab (warden of Kuza, XIII 1 ), 256. 

Afshin (ix 1 ), 155, 156. 

-Aghani, Kitabul. —, 103. 

Aghushi, the Turk (x 1 ), 215. 

*Ahar, 14. 

*Ahlam (on coast, N. of Amul; Mel. 151, 208), 22, 28, 34, 191. 
Ahmad (b. c Abdu 3 l- c Azfz b. Ab( Dulaf -TjH (governor of 
c Iraq, IX 2 ), 191. 

Ahmad b. c Abdfllah-Khujistani (governor of Nlshapur, 
IX 2 ), 185. 

A. b. Hanbal (vm 2 ), 125. 

A. b. Hasan (ix 2 ), 170. 

A. Abu 3 l-Husayn (son of Sayyid Nasir-i-Kabfr, q. v.), 49. 
A. b. ^Isa b. C AH b. -Hasan (ix 2 ), 178, 183, 184. 

A. b. Isma c fl -Samani (x 1 ), 195—199, 201. 

A. Jal, Kiya Jamalu 3 d-Di'n — (XIV 1 ), 265, 266. 

A. b. M. b. Aws (governor of Jalus, IX 1 ), 157, 158, 168. 
A. b. M. b. Ibr. Sahibti’l-Jaysh”, Sayyid — (XX 2 ), 

187—189, 200—205. 
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Ahmad b. M. b. Malikshah, Malik — - (XI s ), 244, 245. 

A. b. M. -Siknl (IX s ), 179—181. 

A. b. M.-“Umarl (x 1 ), 220. 

A. b. Nuh b. Dhii r-Iiiyasataym (x 1 ), 198, 199. 

A. b. Q., Abu 3 d-I)argham (governor of Sari, x 1 ), 199. 

A. b. Rasul (x 1 ), 216. 

A.-Sa c dl (servant of Qabus, x 2 —xi 1 ), 92. 

A. b. Salar (agent of Washmglr, X 1 ), 218. 

A. b. Salih -Dimishql (authority cited by -Asma“l), 159. 
A.-Tawll (x 1 ), 207. 

Abu A. Zanras (or Zanrashan ) of Naslrabad (x 1 ), 198. 

Abu A. (Qadl of Ruyan, put to death by Mazyar, (IX 1 ), 151. 
Ahnaf (contemporary of “All b. Abl Talib, vi 1 ), 180. 
“Ahush” = “Death”, 26. 

*Ahwaz, 33. 

* c A’isha Karglll Dizh (near Aram, on the top ofDarband- 
i-Kula), 121. 

Ibn c A 3 isha, 108. 

Akharydr, father of Isfahl, q. v. (x 1 ), 221. 

*Akhlat, 252. 

Akwan Dlv, 35. 

*Alamut, 206, 216, 240 (derivation), 258, 259. 

Alanday-i- [Qarin-i-] Sukhra, 43, 125. 

- c Alaql, Abu 3 l- c Ab.-Faqlh — (x 1 ), 215. 

*Alarash (near shore of Caspian), 42. 

A-laVd-Dawla C A. Qarin b. Husamu D d-Dawla Shahriyar b. 
Qarin (XI 2 —XII 1 ), 242—245. 

'AlaVd-Dawla C A. b. Husamu 3 d-Dawla Ardashlr (xm s ), 
261, 268. 

c Ala D u 3 d-Dawla Hasan b. Rustam b. “All (XII s ), 67, 247. 
A.laVd-Dawla b. Shah Ghazl Rustam (xn 1 ), 249. 
AlaVd-Dln Muhammad (wazir of Tugha-Tlmur (xiv 1 ), 264. 
“Ala b. Sa“ld of Sind (ix 1 ), 4. 

Abu 3 l-'Ala-Mihrawanl (jurisconsult and poet), 79. 
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Abu 5 l- c Ala— c Alf. 


Abu 5 l- c Ala -Sarwi (or -Sarawf: see above, p. 284, under z Ab¬ 
dallah b. Fadlawayh: IX 2 ), 50. 
c Alawi Mahdi (warden of Alamut, XI 2 ), 240. 

Alexander the Great, 35, 41. 

*Alexandria, 252. 

* c Ah'-abad (S. of road between Barfurush and Sari'), 80, 215. 
c Alf 'AlaVd-Dawla b. Ardashi'r (xill 2 ), 261, 268. 
c Ali 'Ald’uM-Dawla b. Shahriyar (xi 2 — XII 1 ), 242—245. 

C A. b. Aws (IX 2 ), 162, 163. 

C A. b. Buwayh (x 1 ), 210, 223. See c Imddiid-Dawla. 

C A. b'.-Faraj (ix 2 ), 169. 

C A. Gilkhwaran Sabiqu°d-Dawla (vi), 65. 

C A. b. Harb (ix), 167. 

C A. b. H. -Marwazf (ix 2 ), 190. 

C A. Abu 5 l-Hasan of Ray (author of Firdawsul-Hikmai), 35. 
C A. Hawakhun (? Mawakhun: xiv 1 ), 264. 

C A. b. Hus. b. C A. b. Abi Talib (the Fourth Imam of 
the Shi'ites, generally known as “Zaynu D l- c Abidm”, 
VIII 1 ), 11. 

C A. b. Ibr. -Jill (ix 2 ), 164. 

C A. b. Hsa (viii 2 ), 5, 138. 

C A. b. Ja c far -Razf (x 1 ), 206. 

C A. b. Justan (or Justan ; VIII 2 ), 123. 

* C AH Kalawa (quarter of Amul), 77. 

C A. Kawan, Shaykh — (xiv 1 ), 264. 

C A 11 b. Khurshld (x 1 ), 209—212, 214. 

C A. Kiya b. Afrasiyab (xiv 1 ), 269. 

C A. -Maghrib! (ix 2 ), 167. 

C A. b.-Mahdf b.-Mansur - c Abbasi, 51. See Ibn Sukkara. 
C A. b. Mansur (ix 2 ), 172. 

C A. b. Mardawfj “Taju'l-Muluk” (xn), 66. 

C A. b. Muhammad -Had! - c Askarf, Imam — (ix), ic8, ikq 
C A. b. M.-Ktifl, 159. 

C A. b. M.-Nadim (ix), 159. 
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C A. b. Musa -Rida, Imam — (poisoned by -Ma’mun, ix 1 ), 53, 

55 . 79 . H 4 - 

C A. b. Nasr (ix 2 ), 163. 

C A. b. Nikama (x), 222. 

C A. Piruza, Ustad — (Tabari poet, X 2 ), 87, 88. 

C A. Qumi Darzi b. Harusandan (x 1 ), 207. 

C A. Rida (chamberlain of the Ispahbad Rustam, Xll), 65. 
C A. Sabiqu’d-Dawla, Amir — (XII), 247, 249. 

C A. Shah (governor of Damghan, XII s ), 255, 256. 

C A. b. Shah Ghazi Rustam (Xll), 250. 

C A. -Sha c ir b. -Sayyid -Nasir -Kabir (ix), 49. 

C A. b. Surkhab (IX 2 ), 188, 193. 

C A. -Tabari, Ustad —, 90. 

c Ali b. Abi Talib (vn), 12, 13, 36, 48, 50, 51, 52, 70, 
100—103, 108, 109, hi, 112, 144, 158, 161, 175, 
178, 180, 242. 

C A. b Wahsudan (x 1 ), 206. 

C A. b. Zarrin-Kamar (XII 1 ), 59. 

C A. b. Zayn (properly Rabban ) -Katib (IX 1 ), 35, 43, 80. 
Abu c Ali b. Ahmad b. M. -Mudhaffari (x 1 ), 218. 

Abu C A. Faris (philologist, x 2 ), 90. 

Abu c Ali Hamula (x 2 ), 229—230. 

Abu C A. b. H. Simjur (x 1 ), 208, 227, 234. 

Abu C A. b. Isfahan (x 1 ), 210, 216, 219. 

Abu C A. -Katib (x 1 ), 220. 

Abu C A. -Khalifa (X 1 ), 217. 

Abu C A. M. b. A. b. H. (x 1 ), 209—211. 

Abu C A. Muslim (x 2 ), 224. 

*Alisha-rud, 261. 

Alp Arslan (xi 2 ), 236, 239. 

Alptagin (x 2 ), 227. 

“Amatu’r-Rahman” (daughter of the Ispahbad Khurshid, 
married to c Abbas b. Muhammad -Hashimi, who thus 
named her), 121. 
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'Amid—Anushirwan. 


Ibnu 3 l-'Amid Abu 3 l-Fadl M. b. -Hus. -Qumi (x 1 ), 219, 222. 
-Amin b. Harun -Rashid (ix 1 ), 143. 
c Amir b. Adam (VIII 2 ), 123. 
c Amir b. c Abd Qays, 10. 

Amir Mu’min (xiv 1 ), 262. 

“Amir-i-Zarrin” (“the Golden Amir”, the Ispahbad Baha 3 u 3 d- 
Din so named), 252. 

'Ammar b. Yasir (contemporary of c Ali b. Abi Talib, 
VII 1 ), 12. 

Abu 3 l-'Ammar - c Atiqi (VIII 2 ), 122. 

c Amr (? c Umar) b. -'Ala (VIII 2 ), 120, 124, 125, 130, 131. 
c Amr b. Bahr -Jahidh (ix), 6, 110. 

* c Amr (? c Umar) -abad and -kalada, 125. 
c Amr b. Layth -Saffari (ix 2 ), 189, 191 —193, 238. 

Abu c Amr (“the poet of Tabaristan”, ix 2 ), 41, 47. 

*Amul, 4, 19, 20, 25—29, 32—34, 37, 39, 40, 48, 49, 56, 

7 °> 73 . 75 — 77 . 82 > 8 3 . 8 9 . 95 . 9 8 > 99 . ” 5 . 120, 
122—124, 128—130, 132, 141, 149—153, 164, 165, 
167—171, 174, 176, 178, 179, 181—183, 187—190, 
192, 194, 196—200, 202—219, 221—223, 228, 241—245, 
247, 248, 251—253, 256—257, 262, 265, 266, 269. 
Amula (legendary queen from whom the town of Amul 
is supposed to derive its name), 25. 

*'Amuriya, 156. 

'Anatur b. Bakhtanshah (ix 2 ), 169, 172. 

*Anbar, 134, 135. 

Anbarak (grandfather of Abu D l-Hasan b. Harun -Faqih, 
converted to Islam), 26. 

Abu D l- c Anbas -Damiri (parodist, ix 2 ), 160. 

Ansabu AshrdjTl-Amsdr (by Ibn Tabataba al-'Alawx), 47. 
*Anushadadhan, 196. 

Anushirwan (Khusraw or Kisra — the Sasanian, Vi). See 
Nushirwdn. 

Anushirwan Hazar-mardi (IX 2 ), 169. 
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Anushirwan b. Minuchihr b. Qabus b. Washmgir (xi 1 ), 236. 

Anwari (the poet, xn), 66. 

c Aq(l b. Abi Talib, descendant of —, 215. 

c AqlI b. Mabrur (ix 2 ), 163. 

C -Aqfqi, Sayyid Hasan b. Ja c far — (ix 2 — X 1 ), 174, 200. 
*Arabia, 66, 69, 79. 

Arabs, 5, 15, 27, 85, 93, 97, 98, 101, 104, 105, 106, 126, 
155, 223, 226, 228, 237. 
c Arafa, Day of —, 53. 

*Aram (Dorn 1 in Index, p. 568), 59, 121, 128, 200, 241, 245. 
*Ararm, Arazm (probably scribe’s errors for Aram), 28. 
*Arbanu (village one day’s march from Ray), 142. 
•Ardabi'l, 33, 59. 

*Ardashir-abad, 268. 

Ardashfrak Babluraj (cowherd, vm), 127. 

Ardashfr Babakan (the founder of the Sasanian Dynasty, 
A. D. 226), 1, 4, 7. 

Ardashi'r Husamu 3 d-Dawla b. Hasan ‘AlaVd-Dawla b. 
c Alf, Ispahbad — (xil 2 ), 3, 4, 17, 25, 55, 67—73, 
115, 204, 246—251, 254, 255, 258. 

Ardashlr b. Kfnkhwar b. Rustam b. Dara b. Shahriyar, 
Malik HusamuM-Dawla — (xill), 256, 257, 258, 268. 
Arghun Shah (xiv 1 ), 264. 

Arish (a legendary hero, celebrated for his skill in arch¬ 
ery), 18—20. 

Arjasf (xil 2 ), 251, 252. 

*Armenia, 97. 

* Arran, 45, 244, 252, 254. 

Arslan, Amir — (xn 2 )* 25 1 - 
Arslan Balu (x 2 ), 227. 

Arslan Hindu-bacha (XI 1 ), 231. 

Arslan Jadhib (variants: Hajib and Harib, xi 1 ), 234. 
*Arta (Mel. 294, 1 . 19, 300), 123. 

Asad b. Jandan (ix 2 ), 157, 166, 167, 169. 
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As c adu 5 d-Din—Atrabin. 


As c adu 3 d-Dm Husayn, called diwana, “the madman” 
(xii 2 ), 65. 

Asatakin the Turk (governor of Ray, IX 2 ), 189. 

Ibn Abfl-Asbagh (IX 2 ), 192. 

Asfar b. Kurduya (x 2 ), 229. 

Asfar b. Shfruya (x 1 ), 209, 210, 212—216. 

-Ash c ari, Abu 3 l-Hasan — (allusion to doctrines of — in 
an Arabic verse), 21. 

Ash c ath b. Qays (vn), 102. 

*Ashi'la-Dasht (near Amul), 194. 

Ashkali (father of Zarhawajastan, X 2 —XI 1 ), 230. 

*Ashtad (or Ushtad: see Mel. 201: name of a village 
near Amul, and of its founder), 20, 21, 24, 163. 

*Asia Minor, 247. See also Rum . 

*Asi Vfsha (4 parasangs from Amul), 37. 

*Ask (mountain village in district of Larijan: Mel. 24, 
208), 36. 

* c Askar (place celebrated for locusts), 33. 

- c Askari', Imam -Hasan b. C A 11 — (ix 2 ), 50. 

-Asma c i (the philologist, IX 1 ), 136, 159. 

*Asram, 122, 127, 128. 

*Asran, 242. 

*Asramfl, 122. 

“Ass”, “Year of the —”, 110. 

Assassins, 64, 66, 75, 76, 240, 241, 243, 245, 256, 258, 259. 
*Astana-saray (Amul), 25. 

*Astarabad, 28, 56, 77, 84, 86, 95, 167, 169, 170, 172, 
177, 181, 186, 201, 204, 207, 214, 219, 221, 222, 226, 
228, 232, 238, 246, 265. 

-Astarabadi (author of the Manhajul-Maqdl), n, 271. 
Atabek Qaraja (guardian of Seljuqshah, XII 1 ), 245. 
*Atash-Kuh, Castle of —, in Khurasan, 240. 

Ibnu’l-Athlr (xm 1 ), 235, 240. 

*Atrabin (Maydan of —, in Sari), 241, 249. 
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c Attab b. Warqa -Shaybanf (ix), 157. 

- c Attabf (poet, ix), 9. 

c Attaf b. Abi D l- c Attaf of Syria (ix), 169. 

Atsiz Khwarazmshah (xil), 62. 

Avicenna (Shaykh Abu c Ali b. Sina, X 2 —XI 1 ), 86. 

*Awa, 244. 

* c Awamma-kuy, 57, 81. 

Awhadu 3 d-Dahr-Danishf (astronomer), 87. 

*Awhar (Sari), 17. 

Abu c Awn b. c Abdu 5 llah (vill), 120. 

*Awrarabad (above Paricha), 123. 

*Awsarzi'n, 123. 

“Aynu’d-Dawla Siyah (xil), 251. 

*Aywa, 252. 

Abu Ayyub -Muriyani {wazir of -Mansur, vill 2 ), 113. 
Azariqa, 104. See Kharijites. 

Azarmi Dukht (Sasanian Queen, vi 1 ), 96. 

Azarmi Dukht “Giran Gush war”, daughter of the Ispah- 
bad Farrukhan, 116, 121. 

• Azbar b. Janah (IX 2 ), 172. 

*Azdara, 122. 

Azhidahaka, 36. See Dahak (Dahhak). 
c Azfz b. c Abdu’llah (ix), 169. 
c Azfz -Tughrah' (xi), 62. 

Babak (ix 1 ), 153, 155. 

*Babil, Khatfra-i-, 156. 

*Babul (or Bawul) River, 16. 

*Badakhshan, 95. 

*Badhandun, 152 ad calc. 

*Baghdad, 3, 33, 49, 51, 71, 74, 75, 79, 87, 91, 117, 118, 122, 
125, 126, 131, 133, 136, 138, 143, 147, 149, 150, 
iS 3 > 156; 157 ; l6l > 179 > 1 94 > l 97 > 2o6 > 22 3, 224, 236, 
243, 246, 259, 263. 
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*Ba-Hamra, 53. 

BahaVd-Dawla, Amir Hassan — (XII), 245. 

BahaVd-Din. See Hasan b. Mahdi -Mamtiri. 
BahaVd-Di'n, lspahbad — (Xll), 252. 

Bahistun (or Bi'sutun) b. Washmgi'r (X 2 ), 225. 

Bahram Chubin (VI 2 ), 35, 96, 237. 

*Bahram Dih, 123. 

Bahram Gur (v 1 ), 94. 

Bahram-i-Firuz (VIII 2 ), J31. 

Bahramshah of Ghazna (xil 2 ), 58. 

Bahrir (servant of -Mutawakkil, ix), 159, 160. 

BahriBl-Fawtfid, by c Alf b. Zayn -Katib (ix 1 ), 80. 
*Bakharz, 264. 

-Bakharzi, Abu 3 l-Hasan C AH b.-H. b. C A. b. Abi 3 t-Tayyib 
(author of the Dumyatiil-Qasr ; Xl), 77, 78, 86. 
Bakhtiyar Mu c izzu 3 d-Dawla (x 2 ), 91. 

*Bakr-abad (in Gurgan), 186. 

Bakr b. c Abdu 3 l- c Azi'z c Ijh' (ix 2 ), 48, 192. 

Bakr b. Malik, Abu Sah'd — (x 2 ), 224. 

Abu Bakr Dirazgush -Razi (xil 2 ), 253. 

Abu Bakr b. Ilisa c (x 1 ), 214, 217. 

Abu Bakr -Khwarazmi (X 2 ), 90. 

Abu Bakr b. Muhammad “Jahan-Pahlawan” b. 'Ildigiz, Ata- 
bek — (xil 2 — XIII 1 ), 254. 

Abu Bakr Zakariyya (x 1 ), 215. 

Abu Bakr -Zifri (x 1 ), 207. 

Baktakfn (chamberlain of Majdu 3 d-Dawla, x 2 ), 230. 
-Baladhuri’s Futuhiil-Buldan, 27, 100. 

^Bala’in, 168. 

-Bal c ami, Abu’l-Fadl M. b. c Abdu 3 llah — (ix 2 —-X 1 ), 199, 200. 
*Bala-rah, 123. 

*Balasaghun, 236. 

Balash-i-Piruz (Sasanian King, v 2 ), 94, 96, 99. See also 
Valash. 
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Bali b. Farrukh-Adi'n, 37. 

*Balikani (near Amul), 164. 

*Balkh, 21, 22, 25, 94, 138, 227. 

*Balqa c , 54. 

Bamdadan (father of Mazdak, vx), 93. 

*Banafsh (between Amul and Jalus), 188. 

*Banafsha-Gun, 248. 

*Ba-Nasran (in Tammisha), 16. 

*Ba Nasri Mash-had (in Sari), 144. 

*Baqili-pazan, Maydan-i-Rudbar — (Amul), 262. 
*BaqiVl-Gharqad (cemetery at al-Madina), 71. 
*Baqra-Kalata, Ispahbad’s palace (Amul), 247. 

Baraka (brother of Sadaqa, Amir of Hilla and “king of 
the Arabs”; xn), 60. 

Barbad-i-Jaridi (Tabari poet, xn), 65. 

Barbier de Meynard, 4. 

*Barfurush, 28. 

Bari c -i-Jurjani, 79. 

Barkala (xii 2 ), 252. 

Barmak, Al-i—, or House of — (“Barmecides”, vm 2 — IX 1 ), 
124, 133, 134, 140; History of — ( Tarikh-i-Bard- 
mika), 39. 

Barkiyaruq b. Malikshah (Seljuq, xi 2 —XII 1 ), 240. 

Bashar (mother of Adhar-valash, Vll), 98. 

*Bashir (near Amul), 199. 

*Basra, 33, 100, 111, 180. 

Bati b. Sa c id (x : —XI 1 ), 228, 230, 239. 

Baw (or Bav), son of Shapur, son of Kayus, and contem¬ 
porary of Khusraw Parwiz and Bahrain Chubin (VI 2 ), 
ancestor of the Bawands (Bavands) or “House of Baw”, 
17. 95> 9 6 > 98. 99 > ioi, 236, 268. 

Bawands, House of Baw, 5, 34, 58 et seqq., 65, 91, 93, 95, 
140, 145, 149, 225, 239, 255, 257, 263, 269—270. 
*Bawandan, Palace of —, 17. 
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Batvand-nama, 3. 

*Bav-awijan, 17- 
*Baward, 123, 223. 

*Bayarii-Kamand, 264. 

Bayazid -Bistami (Sufi saint, ix), 10. 

-Bayya.% Abu 3 l-Qasim — Qadfil-qudat, 77. 

Bazghash (one of Sanjar’s amirs, XII 1 ), 246. 

Bekcheri (one of Sunqur’s amirs, xii 1 ), 241. 

*Bijuri (var. Machuri), 28. 

Abu Bilal, 103. 

Binan b.-Hasan (x), 220. 

Bindtfe (uncle of Khusraw Parwlz, VI 2 ), 35. 

-Birum, Abu Rayhan — (x 2 ), 14. 

*Bisha-i-Nar (Tammfsha), 16. 

Bisitun b. Tijasaf (circ. A. D. 1000), 229, 231. 

Bistam (= Gustahm), uncle of Khusraw Parwiz (VI 2 ), 35. 
*Bistam, 60, 66, 68, 81, 207, 208, 232, 255. 

“Bi-Tawba” (“the Unrepentant”, nickname of M. Abu 
Tawba, xii), 81. ' 

Bfwar-asp (title of Dahak or Dahhak, q. v.), 16, 36. 

*Biyar, 231. 

Bizhan, 39. 

Bizist b. Firuzan (= Yahya b. -Mansur, ix), 87, 147, 148, 149. 
Brockelmann, 6. 

*Buhayra, 134. 

-Buhturi, Abu °Ubada — (poet, ix), 159—160. 
Abu 3 l-Buhtud, Qadi — (tx 1 ), 141, 142. 

*Bukhara, 82, 91, 193, 194, 197—201, 206, 207, 213, 215, 
219, 221, 224, 227, 241. 

*Bulghar, 33. 

Bundar b. Muni (ix), 156. 

Buqa b. Seljuq (XI 1 ), 235. 

*Burabad, 200. 

*Buran (plain of —, near Amul), 265. 
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Burhan, Qadi — (xil 2 ), 254. 

-Burqa% Sayyid — (ix 2 ), 180. 

Buwayh, House of —, or Buwayhids, 5, 19, 90, 99, 158, 
208, 210, 217, 218, 220, 222, 223, 225, 235, 237, 238. 
Buzurjmihr (vi), 32, 85. 

Byzantines, or “Romans”, 145, 147, 150, 152, 156, 236. 
Caesar, 7. 

Calf, Golden —, 9. 

Chaganiyan. See Sighaniyan. 

Chahar Maqala (of Nidhami - c Arudi -Samarqandi, xn), 1, 
185, 219, 238, 239. 

*Chah-i-Vijan (“Bizhan’s Well”, near Ummidwar-Kuh), 39. 
*Chalap, 15, 268, 269. See also Shalab. 

*Chamanu, 123. See Jamanu, infra, and Mel. 57. 
*Chashma-Rud (in Daylaman), 199. 

-Chashmi, 53 ad calc. 

*China, 16. 

Chingiz Khan (XIII 1 ), 258. 

Christ, 91. See Masih. 

Christians, 75, 91. 

Chuban, Amir Talish — (xiv 1 ), 262. 

*Cilicia, 152. 

*Ctesiphon. See -Madec'in. 

-Dabiri, M. b. — (x 1 ), 220. 

Dabuwan (old family of Tabaristan), 95. 
Dabuya-i-Gil-i-Firuz-i-Narsi-i-Jamasp (vn 1 ), 98, 99. 

*Dadaqan, Qasr-i-(between Tammisha and Sari), 114. 

Dadawayh, called al-Muqaffa c (father of c Abdullah b. 
-Muqaifa 0 , Vlll), 5. 

Dad-Habash b. Altuntash, Amir — (xi 2 ), 240. 

Dahak (= Dahhak or “Zohak”), 15, 16, 36, 94. See also 
Azhidahaka and Biwarasp. 
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Dahistan—Daran. 


/ 

*Dahistan (Dihistan), 18. 

-Da c i, Abu'l-Fadl — (x 1 ), 203. 

-Da c i ila 3 1 -Haqq b. -Hadf, Kiya Buzurg — (VI 1 ), 246, 251. 

-Da c f. This title was borne by three of the four c Alawi 
Sayyids who ruled over Tabaristan from A. D. 864— 
928. The first, Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd b. Isma'il “ Jalibul- 
Hijdra” b. -H. b. Zayd b. -H. b. C AH b. Abl Talib (A. D. 
864—883), seems to have been entitled simply ad-Dcfi. 
The second, M. b. Zayd, brother of him last mentioned, 
was entitled ad-Dai ila l-Haqq (p. 195) or ad-Dcfil- 
Kabir (p. 187). He was followed by Sayyid Nasir-i- 
Kabi'r, called ath-Thdc'ir (“the Avenger”, p. 195); an d 
he in turn by Sayyid Abu M. -H. b. -Q. b. -H. b. C A. 
b. “AbduT-Rahman ash-Shajari b. Q. b. H. b. Zayd 
b. -H. b- C A. b. Abl Talib, called also ad-DaH ildl- 
Haqq, or ad-Dd c i s-Saghir. See under these names, 
and also pp. 47, 48, 158, 187—194, I 95 > 2 ° 3 > 2 ° 4 > 
212—216, 237, 245, 252. 

Dakiyya (the Daylamite, XX 2 ), 183. 

*Damawand, Mount — 15, 16, 29, 35, 36, 104, 165, 167, 
217, 218, 219, 222, 230, 240, 249. 

*Damghan, 14, 60, 66, 68, 189, 208, 219, 240, 243, 
246, 255. 

-Darnin', Abud- c Anbas — (parodist, ix), 160. 

*Danaki (near Jamanu), 41. 

-Danishf, Awhadu 3 d-Dahr — (astronomer), 87. 

Daqiqi (X; reference uncertain), 85. 

Dara (Darius, the last Achaemenian king), 35. 

Dara b. Rahman, Ispahbad Nasiru’d-Dawla — (xn), 249. 

*Dara, Castle of — ( Dizh-i-Dara ), 253. 

Dara, Ispahbad Majdu 3 d-Di'n — (xil 2 ), 249. 

Dara b. Qabus b. Washmgfr (X 2 —XI 1 ), 227, 234, 235. 

Dara b. Shahriyar b. Sharwin (X 2 ), 239. 

*Daran, 101. 



Daranjan—Daylami. 2 99 

“ Ddr anjan kardan ” (? to strew the ground with “crows 
feet” to check the advance of cavalry), 107, 221. 

®Darband, 97, 221. 

*Darband-i-Shmuh, 247. 

AbuM-Dargham Ahmad b. Qasim (governor of Sari, X 1 ), 199 - 

Dargil (XXI 1 ), 247. 

*Dar-i-Jur (one of the gates of Amul), 213. 

*Darim, 35. 

-Darir, Abu Muqatil — (poet, IX 2 ), 175, 176. 

-Daris (VIII), 106. 

Daristan, Ispid —, 67. 

Darkala, Atabek —, 252. 

*Darlabash, Quarter of —, 80. 

Darmesteter, Professor James — 1, 6, 7, 14. 

Ibn Darram (? Warram), Amir —, 79. 

Darzi Qumi, or c Ali Qumi Darzi (X 1 ), 207, 208. 

Da 3 ud b. Q.-Ja c fari, Sayyid Abu Hashim — (ix), 161. 

Da D ud -Yazdi (IX 1 ), 4. 

Abu Da 3 ud (x 1 ), 217, 218. 

*Dawlatabad (palace near Sari), 69, 254. 

Dawlatshah (xv), 79. 

*Dawmatu 3 l-J andal, 1 o 1. 

*Daylam, 20, 23, 49, 50, 53, 54, 61, 97, 100, 106, 121, 
164, 168, 169, 188, 190, 194—196, 199, 201, 209, 
214—216, 218, 221, 223, 226, 228, 229, 232, 238, 

244, 248, 251, 252. 

*Daylaman, 49, 50, 53, 54, 61, 106, 164, 168, 169, 190, 
194, 195, 199, 201, 215, 216, 218, 221, 223, 226, 

244, 248, 251, 252. 

Daylamites, 99, 107, 132, I 49 > i6 4 > 166, 167, 169, 171, 
172, 173, 177, 179, 181—185, 187, 188, 190, 196, 

200, 205, 207, 213, 219, 223, 226, 228—230, 232, 

233, 238, 244, 246. See also Buwayh, House of —. 

Daylami the son of Farrukhan (ix 2 ), 164. 
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Dazamihr—Durayd. 


Dazamihr, Ispahbad — (vm), 46, 109, 169. 

Dervish Orders, First appearance of —in Mazandaran, 267. 
DhahiruM-Din (“Sehir-ed-Din” of Dorn, XV 2 ), 1, 14—21, 
23—26, 28, 43, 44, 47. 

Dhahim 3 d-Din Faryabi (poet, xil), 71—73, 263. 
Dhahinfd-Din Nassaba, Sayyid — of Gurgan, 57. 
Dhakhira-i-Khwarazmshahi, 86. 

Dhaylu l-Mudhayyal (of -Tabari), 74. 

Dhu 3 l-Manaqib (= Farrukhan-i-Buzurg, q.v.), 99. 
Dhu 3 r-Riyasatayn (ix), 198, 213, 214. 

*Dih-i-Fulul (in Larijan), 67, 68. 

*Dihistan, 18, 181, 182, 193. 

Diku, daughter of Isfahan, 210, 216. 

*Dilam (near Kalar), 39. 

*Dinar-jari, Dinar-jay, Dinar-zari, 14, 28, 57. 
*Dinar-Kafshin, 17. 

Dirazgush, Abu Bakr — 253. 

Diwan-i-Wasl, 69. 

Diwarwaz Mastamard (Tabari poet, x), 87—89. 

*Diz (or Dizh)-i-Dara, 35. 

*Diz-(or Dizh-)Kuh (near Isfahan), 241, ad calc. 

*Diz-(or Dizh)-i-Rashkan (near Ray), 19. 

*Dizwan (in Panjah-hazar), 122. 

*“Dome of the Cross-roads” ( Gunbudh-i-Chdr-sii ), 77. 
Dorn, 1, 14, 17, 18. See also Dhahiri?d-Din. 

Dragon, Contest between Sam-i-Nariman and —, 41. 
*Du-ab, 122, 172. 

*Dudan (between Sari and Tarchi or Taricha), 166. 
-Duhali, Hammal b. c Umar — (vm), 126. 

*Dulab, 166. 

*Duladar, 221. 

*Dumyatii‘l-Qasr (of -Bakharzi, q. v.), 78, 86. 

*Dunbawand, 29. See Damawand. 

Ibn Durayd (x 1 ), no. 



Egypt—F akhriFl-M uluk. 
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*Egypt, 33 . 69, 9 l > 2 4 7 - 
Ethe, Dr. Hermann — 1, 238. 

Ethiopian (Zanj), 180. 

^Euphrates, 236. 

Ezra, 110. 

*Fadak (estate of Fatima), 108. 

Fadl b. Ja c far (ix 2 ), 192. 

Fadl b. Marzuban (ix 2 ), 179. 

Fadl b. Rabi c (ix), 9, 136, 139. 

Fadl-i-Rafiqi (ix 2 ), 164, 173. 

Fadl b. Yahya -Barmakl (ix), 133, 135. 

Abu 3 l-Fadl b. c Amfd, 90. 

Abu 3 l-Fadl-Da c f, 203. 

Abu 3 l-Fadl Isma c il b. [-Hasan b. Ahmad b.j Muhammad 
-Musawi -Jurjani (XXI 1 ), 86. 

Abu 3 l-Fadl, Ispahbad — (x 2 ), 228. 

Abu 3 l-Fadl M. b. c Al.-Bal c ami [q.v.), 199. 

Abu 3 I-Fadl M. b. Hus., known as Ibnu 3 l- c Amfd {q. v.), 90. 
Abu 3 l-Fadl -Rawandi (xil 2 ), 69. 

Abu 3 l-Fadl Shagird (x 1 ), 217. 

Abu 3 l-Fadl -Tha 3 ir c Alawl, 222, 223. 

Fahran (vill), 115. 

Fa 3 iq, 226, 227. 

*Fajam, 200. 

*-Fakhkh, 53, 124. 

Fakhr b. c Abdu 3 llah -Khuzah' (VXII 2 ), 122. 

-Fakhri, 108, 109, 

FakhruM-Dawla, the Buwayhid (x 2 ), 19, 225, 226, 237. 
Fakhrifd-Dawla Garshasf (XII 1 ), 246, 247. 

Fakhru 3 d-Dawla H. b. Shah Kay-Khusraw (xiv 1 ), 263—269. 
Fakhru J l-Islam. See c Abdul- Wahid b. IsmaHl. 
Fakhru 3 l-Muluk (or -Mulk) Rustam b. Shahriyar b. Qarin 
(XI 2 ), 241. 
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F alaku 3 l-Ma c al(—Farshw adgar-Shah. 


Falaku D l-Ma c ah' (ix 1 ). See Miniichihr b. QdbUs. 

*Falas, 195. 

Falizban (ix 2 ), 164. 

Fanakhusraw (AduduM-Dawla) b. Ruknu D d-Dawla Hasan 
b. Buwayh (x), 90, 158, 210, 223, 225. See also 
c Adudtfd-Dawla and Buwayh, House of —- 

Fana-i-Wanda-ummid (ix), 165, 168—170. 

Fannaq (or Fayyaq), c Umar — (vil 2 — VIII 1 ), 101. 

Faqih-i-Al-i-Muhammad (xil 2 ), 69, 79. 

Abu 3 l-Faraj c Ali b. Husayn b. Hindu (scholar and poet, xi 1 ), 
54, 77, 78, no. 

Abu 3 l-Faraj Mudhaffar b. Isma c il (jurisconsult and scholar), 79. 

Abu 3 l-Faraj Rashid b. ‘Abdullah -Astarabadi (physician, X 2 — 
XI 1 ), 86 . 

Faramarz, Qiwam — (XII 2 ), 65. 

Far c an, Farghan, or Farghana, Devil of — (Salim, officer 
of al-Mahdi, slain by Wandad Hurmazd, VIII 2 ), 43, 126. 

Farasha (or Firasha, but the first form is supported by 
Tabari, III, 521, 1 . 10: officer or client of al-Mahdi, 
nicknamed as above, vm 2 ), 43, 44, 128, 129. 

Fariburz (contemporary of the legendary king Kay-Khus- 
raw), 17. 

*Farim (or Parim, q.v., or Firim in Mel., p. 59), 29, 95, 
123, 126, 148, 170, 237, 242, 243. 

Faris (governor of Gurgan, x 1 ), 197, 198. 

Farrukh Ad in, 37. 

Farrukhan-i-Buzurg (“the Great Farrukhan”, VII 2 — VIII 1 ), 
17. 2 7 > 30, 4$, 99> 100, 101, 104, 106, 109. 

F arrukhan-i-Gushnasp-i-Saruya. 

*Farrukhan-Firuz, Mountain of—, 114. 

*Fars. See Pars. 

*Farshwadgar (Patashkhwar), 14, 35, 91, 97, 149, 161. 

Farshwad-Marzuban, Khurshid — (vm), 113. 

“Farshwadgar-Shah”, Gil-Gilan — (vil 1 ), 97. 



F aryabi—Gabr. 


3°3 


Faryabi, Dhahfru 3 d-Dfn — (poem by, xix), 71—73. 

*Fath <_JUas, 123. 

Abu’l-Fath b. Abi 3 l-Fadl (scholar), 90. 

Fatima (daughter of the Prophet, VII 1 ), 108. 

Fatima (daughter of Ahmad, wife of Isma c il ( C -A.) - c Alawi, 
X 1 ), 216. 

Abu 3 l-Fawaris b. c Adudu : ’d-Dawlathe Buwayhid (xx 1 ), 234—235. 
Fayyaq (or Fannaq), c Umar —- (vn 2 ), 101, 104. 

Feridun, 15 —18, 34, 60, 94. 

Fihrist of -Tusi, 11, 12. 

Fihrist of Ibnu D l-Warraq, 26. 

*Fimat, 263. 

Abu Firas, Amir — (x, verses cited), hi. 

Firasha. See Fardsha. 

Firdawsi (xi 1 ), 1, 16, 18, 85, 238. 

Firdawsiil-Hikmat (by c Ali b. Rabban al-Katib), 35, 80. 
Firuz. See PirUz. 

Firuz (chamberlain of the Ispahbad Khurshid, VIII 2 ), 118. 
Firuz (King of Balkh), 21, 27, 32. 

*Firuz-abad, 27; Castle of —, 99. 

Firuzan (father of Hasan and grandfather of him next 
mentioned, x 1 ), 196. 

Firuzan b. Hasan b. Firuzan (x 2 ), 228, 229, 239. 
*Firuz-Kanda, 27. 

*Firuz-Khusra, Castle of — (afterwards Firuz-abad), 99. 
*Firuz-Kuh (dyke), 40, 165, 253. 

Firuz-i-Narsi (vil), 97. 

Forbes’ Persian Grammar, 76. 

*Fulul, Dih-i— (in Larijan), 67, 68. 

Ibn Furak (preacher, of Amul, X 2 ), 76, 77. 

-Furhudi, Khalil b. Ahmad — (vill), 5. 

-Futich, Kitabul- —, of -Baladhuri, 27, 100. 

Gabr, 107, 142, 186. See Magian, Zoroastrian. 
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Gabriel—Gflana-juy. 


Gabriel, Archangel —, 7, 52. 

*Gandum-Kub” (“the Corn-crusher”, nickname of Sultan 
Mahmud the Seljuq, XII 1 ), 62. 

*Ganjawaruz, 263. 

*Ganjma, Plain of —, 67. 

Garshah, or Jarshah (“king of the Mountains”), 14, 126. 

Garshasf, Fakhru 5 d-Dawla — (xn 1 ), 246, 248. 

Gatas (the five additional days of the old Persian year 
which are not included in the 12 months of thirty 
days each), 167. 

*Gawazunu, 128. 

Gawbara, 3, 96, 97, 99, 126, 237. See Gil-glldn Farshwad- 
gar-shdh. 

Gaw-Kalada, 42. 

Gayomarth (the Persian Adam), 14. 

*Gazar-gah (near Amul), 209. 

-Ghanimi, Abu 3 l- C Abbas — (minister- of Qabus, X 2 — 
XX 1 ), 92. 

*Ghars, 234. 

-Ghazali, Muhammad — (xi), 75. 

Ghazan Khan (xill 2 — XIV 1 ), 263. 

Ghazi, Rustam Shah-i— (xil), 59, 90, 245, 246, 249, 250. 

*Ghazna, and Sultans of —, 5, 58, 59, 93, 227, 231, 233, 
234 , 235. 

Ghuraric'd-Durar (of Sayyid Murtada), 103. 

*Gil, 50, 58, 97, 196, 200, 209, 214, 218, 219, 223, 240, 
244, 247. See also Gildn. 

*G(lan, 14, 25, 49, 58, 61, 67, 97, 98, 106, 115, 168, 191, 
193 > ! 9S> 1 97 > l 99 > 200—208, 217, 222, 223, 231, 
236, 247, 252, 268. 

Gflanshah, 97, 122, 236. 

Gil-gilan Farshwadgar-shah, 97. See also Gawbara above. 

Gila-gur (x 1 ), 218. 

*Gllana-juy (canal), 115. 



Giran-Gushwar”—Gustahm. 


3°5 


“Giran-Gushwar” (“She of the heavy ear-rings”, Azarmi- 
Dukht, daughter of Farrukhan, so called), 166. 

*Girda-zamin (four parasangs from Sari), 177. 

*Gird-i-Kuh (Assassin stronghold), 240, 258, 259. 

Gir-shah (or Gar-shah, q. v.), 14 ad calc. 

de Goeje, 26, 27, 32, 74, 100. 

“Golden Amir” (Amir-i-Zarrin, i.e. the Ispahbad BahaVd- 
Din, xii 2 ); 252. 

Greece, Greeks, 40, 95. 

, *Gulpayagan, 66, 244, 247. 

Gunduya-Zuma (aphrodisiac herb), 40. 

Gurdiya (sister of Bahram Chubin, q. v.), 35. 

*Gurgan, 14, 25—28, 54, 57, 60, 62, 89, 97, 105—108, 
115, 120, 121, 131, 140, 177—184, 186—194, 197,200, 
203, 205-—208, 210—214, 216—218, 220—223, 225— 
229, 231—234, 237, 241, 244, 245, 254, 263, 264. 

Gurgin-i-Milad (legendary hero), 28. 

*Gur-i-Da c i (“The Tomb of the Da c i”, i.e. Sayyid Mu¬ 
hammad b. Zayd), 193. 

Gurigir (x), 220. 

*Gurishbard, 163. 

“Gurivun” (Tabari equivalent of guriban — At. jay b), 34. 

*Gur-shir, 200. 

*Gurshirad, 248. (This undoubtedly represents the same 
name as Gurishbard above, and probably as Gurshir 
and Qurshirad, but I cannot identify the place, and 
have no means of deciding which form is correct). 

Gur-tir (herb), 40. 

Gushnasp b. Mas (ix 2 ), 169, 172. 

Gushnasp-shah. See Jashnasf. 

Gushyar (IX 2 —X 1 ), 217. 

Gushyar b. Lisan -Jili (astronomer), 87. 

Gustahm, Malik-i-Mu c adhdham Sharafu 3 d-Dawla — 

(xiv), 265. 
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-Had!—Hasan. 


-Had! (Caliph, VIII 2 ) 53, 131, 132. 

Hadi b. Hanf (governor of Tabaristan, VIII 3 ), 132. 

Hajib b. Zurara -Tamimi (vi), 130. 

-Hajjaj b. Yusuf (VII 2 ), 13, 101, 104, 105. 

Abu 3 l-Ifajjaj. See Marddwij b. Ziydr. 

Hajji Khalifa, 35. 

*Halawan, 123. 

*Hamadan, 87, 225, 252, 254. 

-Hamasa (of Abu Tamam), 103. 

Haml c A 3 isha (child of Ja c far the Barmecide and c Abbasa, 
VIII 2 ), 134. 

Hammad (VIII 2 ), 128. 

Hammal b. c Abdu 3 l- c Aziz (vm 2 ), 132. 

Hammal b. c Umar -Duhali (VIII 2 ), 126. 

Hamula, Abu c Ali — (X 2 —XI 1 ), 229, 230. 

Abu Hamza (VIII), 12. 

Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad — (VIII 2 ), 125. 

Abu Hanifa M. b. M. -Astarabadi, 79. 

Ibnu D l-Hanifiyya (VII 2 ), 80. 

Abu Harb b. Minuchihr (xn 2 ), 247, 248, 249. 

*Harsa-mal (3 parasangs from Amul), 128. 

Harthama b. A c yan (IX 1 ), 142, 143. 

Harun b. c Ali Amuli, Abu Sadiq — (x 1 ), 74. 

Harun b. Gharib (cousin of the Caliph al-Muqtadir, X 1 ), 215. 
Harun Isfahdust, Abu Musa — (X 1 ), 206. 

Harun b. Muhammad, Abu’l-Qasim — (ix 1 )) 153. 
HarunuY-Rashid (VIII 2 —IX 1 ), 17, 26, 43, 44, 45, 53, 132— 
137, 142—144, 237. 

Harunu 3 l-Wathiq (ix 1 ), 155. 

*Hariira, 102. 

Haruriyya sect (= Khawarij, or Kharijites), 102. 
Harusandan-i-Tida (x 1 ), 202, 205, 207. 

Haruya, Ramja — (VIII s ), 113—115. 

-Hasan b. C A. - c Askari (eleventh Imam, ix 2 ), 50. 



-Hasan, 3 °7 

H. b. C A. b. H. b. C A. b. c Amr b. C A. ZaynuVAbidin. 
See Ndsir-i-Kabir. 

-H. b. C A. b. Abi Talib (vii), 27, 48, 70, 98, 108. 

-H. b. C A., Sayyid Abu M. — See Ndsir-i-Kabir. 

-H., Amir — (servant of Najmu 3 d-Dawla, xil 1 ), 244. 

H. b. Bahram, Caravansaray of — (at Sari), 212. 

H.-Basri (VIII), 13. 

H. b. Buwayh, RuknuM-Dawla — (x), 218, 220, 222, 223. 
See Ruknii d-Dawla. 

H. b. Firuzan (x 1 ), 196, 210, 214, 216, 219—222, 224,225. 

H. b. Hamza (x), 12 ad calc. 

H. b. Hamza, Sayyid Abu 3 l-jQ. —, 55—57. 

H. b. Hus. (brother of -Tahir, IX 1 ), 154, 156, 157. 

H. b. Ishaq. See Nidhdmul-Mulk. 

H. b. Ismah'l (officer of M. b. C A 1 . b. Tahir, ix), 161. 

H. b. Ja c far - c Aqfqi, Sayyid —- (IX 2 ), 174. 

H.-Juri, Shaykh — (spiritual director of Amir Mas c ud, 
XIV 1 ), 264. 

H. b. Mahdi -Mamtiri, Sayyid — ( XI l)> 55 > 68. 

H. b. M.- c Aqiqi (ix 2 ), 174, 176, 177, 179, 181, 186. See 
also Sahibu l-Jaysh. 

H. —, Sayyid Abu M. —, 49. See Ndsir-i-Kabir. 

H. Qadi Kal (XIII 2 ), 261. 

H. b. Q. (X 1 ), 200, 202—204, 206—209) 213. See ad-DaH 
ilcil-Haqq. 

H. b. Rustam b. C A., Ispahbad c AlaVd-Dawla — (xil 2 ), 67. 

H. b. Rustam, Sharafu 3 l-Muluk — (xil 2 ), 249. 

H. b. Sabbah (the “Old Man of the Mountain”, or founder 
of the Assassins, XI 2 ), 240. 

H. b. Yahya - c Alawi, called Kuchak, 19. 

H. b. Zayd b. Isma c il *Jalibu°l-Hijara” (IX 2 ), 47, 161 — 
187, 189, 200, 205. 

H. b. Zayd b. M. b. Zayd, Sayyid —, called ad-Dd z i ila- 
3 l-Iiaqq (X 1 ), 194. 
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Abu’l-Hasan—-Hilla. 


Abu 3 l-H. (brother of -Nasir, x 1 ), 223. 

Abu = l-H. C AH b. Musa, Imam — (IX 1 ), 7 °- 
Abu 3 l-H. C A. (of Ray), 35 ad calc. 

Abu = l-H. b. Harun -Faqfh (his grandfather converted to Is¬ 
lam, VIII 2 ), 26. 

Abu’l-H. -Mamtfrf (x 1 ), 220. 

Abu 3 l-H. M. See Yazdddt. 

Abu 3 l-H. Qabus, See Q&biis b. Washmgir. 

Abu°l-H. b. Abf Ydsuf (x 1 ), 212. 

Hashim, House of —-, 49, 178. See also c Alt b. Abi Talib, 
Sayyids etc. 

Hashim -'Alawf, Sayyid — (XII 2 ), 249. 

Hashim (gaoler of Yusuf [b.] c Umar ath-Thaqafi, VIXX 1 ), 6 . 
Abu Hashim Da 3 ud b. Qasim -Ja c fari, Sayyid — (IX), 161. 
Abu Hashim Masrur. See Masritr. 

Hassan Baha 3 u 3 d-Dawla, Amir — (governor of Amul, 
XII 1 ), 245. 

Hatim -Asamm (Stiff saint), 10. 

Hawakhun (? Mawakhun), Amfr c Alf (xiv 1 ), 265. 

Hayatila (Huns), 94. 

Haydar b. Ka 3 us (fellow-conspirator with Afshfn and Ba- 
bak IX 1 ), 155. 

Haydar b. Salar (Daylamite chief, X 2 ), 230. 

Hayyan -Nabatf, Abu Ya c mar — (VIII 1 ), 107. 

Hazarasp, Ustundar — (XII 2 ), 251—-253. 

*Hazar-garf, Hazar-jarfb (Mel., p. 175, etc.), 23, 29, 178, 
185, 238. 

“Hazar-mard” (title), 128 ad calc., 169. 

*Hazima-Kuy (parish in Amul), 34. 

*Herat, 226, 227, 264. 

*Hf-Hf-Kayan, 128. 

*-Hijaz, 58, 91, 124, 178, 223. 

Ibn Hilal -Sabf, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim — (x 2 ), 90, 223. 

*Hilla, 60, 79. 



Hirhiz—Husayn. 
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*Hirhiz (river), 25, 194, 1 . 5, 247, 257, 266. (In the last 
three places the text has “Hurmuz”, but I have no 
doubt that is a mistake for This river runs 

by the E. side of Amul. See Mel., 200, etc., arid 
s. v. ti Heraz” in his Index). 

Hisham, Qadi — (author of macaronic verse), 81. 

Hittan, Tmran b. — (Kharijite poet, see Tabari, series I, 
p. 3064), 103. 

HizibruM-Din Khurshid (cousin of Shah Ardashir, XII 5 ), 
252, 253. 

Hudhayfa of Yaman (Vll), 98. 

Ibn Hujr, 78, 1 . 4. 

Hulagu (xill 1 ), 258, 259, 263. 

*Hulwan, 38. 

Huns (Hayatila), 94. 

*Hur (?), 29. 

Hurmazd (? XV, Son of Anushirwan, Sasanian king, VI 2 ), 

36 , 95 - 

*Hurmazd-abad, 127, 149, 152. 
Hurmazd-Kama-i-Yazdankard (IX 2 ), 174, 198, 201. 
*Hurmazd-Kuh, 224. 

Hurmuz-i-Khurshid, 116, 118. 

*Hurmuz (river), 194, 1 . 5, 247, 257, 266. See Hirhiz, for 
which in all these passages I now believe Hurmuz to 
be a scribe’s error. 

Husamu’d-Dawla. See Ardashir b. Hasan. 
Husamu 5 d-Dawla Ardashir b. Kinkhwar (or Kikhwaz) b. 

Rustam b. Dara b. Shahriyar (xiii 1 ), 256, 257. 
Husamu’d-Dawla Shahriyar b. Qarin (xi), 239—245. See 
also Shahriyar b. Qarin. 

Husamu 3 d-Din. See Nusratud-Din Rustam b. c AlcdiTd-Dawla 
C AH b. Shahriyar b. Qdrin (xn), 62. 

*Husam 14. 244. 

Husayn b. Ahmad, Sayyid — (ix), 164. 



310 Husayn—Ibrahim. 

Husayn b. C A. b. Abi Talib (the Third Imam, Vll), 48, 
70, 108, hi, 158. 

Hus. b. C AH -Fdqih (x), 212. 

Hus. b. c Ali, Sayyid — “SahibuTFakhkh” (Vlll 2 ), 124. 
Hus. b. C AH of Sarakhs (ix), 167. 

Hus. b. Dinar (x 1 ), 206. 

Hus. b. Hamza -Laythi, 12 and ad calc. 

Hus. b. Harun, Sayyid —, 50. 

Hus. Kart, Malik Mu'inuM-Din — (XIV 1 ), 263. 

Hus. b. M. -Hanafi (ix 2 ), 163. 

Hus. b. M. “Kala” (x 1 ), 219. 

Hus. b. M. - c Alawi -Mamtiri, Abu Rida — (XIII 1 ), 257. 
Husayn b. Mundhir -Raqqashi, 32. 

Hus. “the Poet”, 58. 

Hus. Shirzil (XII 1 ), 245. 

Hus. b. Zayd, 167. 

Abud-Hus. -Mu 3 ayyad Bi’llah c Adudu 3 d-Dawla, Sayyid — 
(x 2 —XI’), 50 — 54 - 

Abu 3 l-Hus. A. b. M. b. Ibr. called “al-Qa°im” (ix 2 ), 187—189. 
Abu 3 l-Hus. b. M. b. Zayd, Sayyid — (ix 2 ), 193. 

Abu 3 l-Hus. A. b. Abi M. H. b. c Ali, Sayyid — (X 1 ), 200—209. 
Abu 3 l-Hus. C A. b. C A 1 . b. c Abbas (VIII 2 ), 112. 

Abu 3 l-Hus. b. Kaki (brother of Makan, X 1 ), 210. 

Abu 3 l-Hus. -Shajari (x 1 ), 215. 

Hushang (brother of Kayus, VI 1 ), 92. 

Ibrahim b. Abla (ix), 149. 

Ibr. b. Gushyar (x 1 ), 217. 

Ibr. b. Hilal -Sabi, Abu Ishaq — (x 2 ), 90, 223. 

Ibr. b. Ishaq -Faqih (x 1 ), 195, 

Ibr. b. Ishaq -Shami (vm 2 ), 122. 

Ibr. b. Khalil (ix 2 ), 164, 165, 170, 195. 

Ibr. b. Mihran (x 1 ), 195. 

Ibr. b. Mu c adh (ix 2 ), 174. 



Ibrahim—‘Tsa. 
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Ibrahim b. M. Nasihi (teacher of M. b. H. b. Isfandiyar, 
author of this book, XII s ), 76. 

Ibr. Mu c ini (Tabari poet), 86. 

Ibr. -Muntasir -Samani (x 2 ), 227. 

Ibr. -Mu c tasim. See -Muctasim. 

Ibr. b. TJthman b. Nahik (VIII s ), 26. 

-tdah -Adudi (of 'A.bdu 3 ! -Qadir -Jurjani, q.v.), 78, 90.. 
-Tjli, c Abdu 3 l- c Aziz — (ix 1 ), 47, 48. See also Abtil- c Abbas 
Ahmad, and Bakr b. c Abdul- c Aziz. 
llak Khan (x 2 — Xl'), 227. 

'Il-Arslan Khwarazmshah (xn), 67. 
llduguz, Atabek -— (xn), 67, 72, 252. 

'Il-Tughdi (x 1 ), 214. 

Ilyas b. Ilisa c -Sughdi (x 1 ), 201. 

Tmad Kujaj (XII s —XIII 1 ), 79. See also Faqthu Ali Mu¬ 
hammad. 

c Imadi (the poet, XII 1 ), 59. 

TmaduM-Dawla c Ali b. Buwayh (x 1 ), 208, 210. 

Imami sect, 49, 54, 58, 68, 202. 

Imarrt-i-shahid (“the martyred Imam”), 75. See also c Ab- 
du'l- Wdhid b. Isma Q tl. 

Imams, Tombs of -— destroyed by -Mutawakkil (IX s ), 48. 
Tmran -Hittan (Kharijite, vil), 103, 104. 

'Inanj, Amir — ( xn2 )> 2 50. 

*India, 33, 35, 40, 68, 93, 156, 246. 

Indian servants, 156. 

*Injir, 198. 

Iraj (son of the legendary Feridun), 17, 18, 19. 

Traq, 3, 14, 16, 33, 49, 59, 61, 62, 63, 66, 67, 68, 91, 
96, 104, 107, 127, 131, 141, 147, 154. 161, 174, 178, 
179, 196, 198, 213, 217, 218, 219, 220, 222, 223, 226, 
236, 244, 245, 249. 
c 'Isa b. c Abdu 3 l-Hamid, 170. 

°Isa b. Mahan (VIII s ), 131. 
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"'Isfahan—Izzm’d-Din. 


*Isfahan, 16, 69, 217, 218, 241, 243. 

Isfah-dust, Abu Musa Harun — (x 1 ), 206. 

Isfahi b. Akharyar (x), 221. 

Isfahi b. Urmazdyar (X 1 ), 217, 218, 220, 221. 

Isfandari, Jfl-i——, 228. 

*Isfandiyar, 123. 

Ibn Isfandiyar (Muhammad b. -Hasan, author of this work, 
XXI 1 ), 3—4, 258. 

*Isfara°in, 57, 76, 183, 207. 

Ishaq (of Gurgan, IX 2 ), 183, 184, 

Ishaq b. Shaykhi (ix 2 ), 167. 

Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b, Hilal -Sabi (author of al-Kitabu J 1 - Taji, 
X 2 ), 90, 92, 223. 

Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Marzuban, 73. 

Abu Ishaq -Isfara’ini (philosopher, X 2 ), 76. 

*Ishaq-abad, 219. 

-Iskafi (scribe, X 1 ), 219 ad calc. 

Iskandar, Malik Jalalu 3 d-Dawla — Ustundar (xiv 1 )* 265—269. 
Isma c il b. c Abbad, the Sahib — (x), 19, 76, 78, 90—92. 
Isma c il b. Ahmad -Samani (IX 2 —X 1 ), 193—197. 

Isma c il b. Marduchin (x 2 ), 220. 

Isma c il b. Nuh -Samani (ix 2 —X 1 ), 190. (I think, however, 
that the passage should read “Nasr and Isma c il, the 
sons of Ahmad” , whose brother Nuh was their uncle.) 
IsmahTb. Sayyid Abu 3 l-Qasim (x 1 ), 210, 216. 

Isma c il b. Zayd, Abu c Ali — (x), 194. 

Isma'ili sect. See Assassins. 

*Ispahbadan, 116. 

*Ispid Daristan, 67. 

*Ispid-juy, 172. 

Israel, Children of —, 13. See Jews. 

Mstakhr, 18, 96. 237. 

*lwajan (in Kala Rustaq), 261. 
c Izzu 3 d-Din, Atabek — ( X H 2 )> 252. 



c Izzu 3 d-Dm—Jal. 
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c Izzu 3 d~Dm Yahya (xil 2 ), 68, 69. 

*Jabaran, 123. 

Jabir b. 'Abdullah -Ansari (VII 1 ), 7. 

-Ja c di, Abu 3 l-Qasim — (xi 1 ), 234. 

Ja c far b. Alanban (x 1 ), 221. 

Ja c far b. Harun (ix 1 ), 141. 

Ja c far b. Hasan b. C AU -Nasir, Abu 3 l-Qasim — (x 1 ), 49, 
201, 204—206, 218. 

Ja c far b. Muhammad (ix 2 ), 176. 

Ja c far -Mutawakkil. See -Mutawakkil. 

Ja c far b. Rustam (governor of Kalar, IX 2 ), 165, 171. 

Ja c far b. Shahriyar b. Qarin (ix 2 ), 163, 169, 237. 

Ja c far b. Yahya -Barmaki (IX 1 ), 133—140. 

Abu Ja c far -Bawandf (killed by Assassins, XII 1 }, 245. 

Abu Ja c far -Hanati, 80. 

Abu Ja c far Kurankij (x l ),-2ii. 

Abu Ja c far (brother of Makan, X 1 ), 222. 

Abu Ja c far Mankdim, Sayyid —- (x 1 ), 212—216. 

Abu Ja c far -Mansur. See -Mansur. 

Abu Ja c far M. b. C A. of Amul (x 1 ), 212, 218. 

Abu Ja c far M. -Baqir, Imam — (VIII), 12. See also Muham¬ 
mad, -Bdqir. 

Jaghri Beg Da D ud, Abu Sulayman-Seljuqf (xi 1 ), 235. 

Jahdam b. Khabab (governor of Tabaristan IX 1 ), 140. 
-Jahidh (ix), 6 ad calc., no. 

*Jahina (Castle of —, more correctly Juhina or Jiihina, 
q. v.), 66 , 220, 247, 248. 

Abu 3 l-Jahm -Kalb! (vm), 106. 

*Jahrum, 33, 1 . 23. 

Ja 3 ! (or Jalf)-i-Lashkar-sitan (ix 2 ), 168, 174. 

*Jajarm, 14, 60, 66 , 193, 207, 210. 

Jakaw (the sipahsdlar, x 1 ), 208. 

Jal, Kiya Jamalu 3 d-Dln Ahmad — (XIV 1 ), 265, 266. 
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Jalal—Jews. 


Jalal, Kiya — (nephew of above), 265. 

*Jalal, Kiyas of —, 269. 

Jalal u 3 d-Dawla Iskandar (Ustundar, xiv 1 ), 265—267, 269. 
JalaluM-Dfn Hasan b. ‘AMVd-Din Muhammad Khwarazm- 
shah (xin’), 256—258. 

*Jalayin, 208. 

Jalibu = l-Hijara (ix 2 ), 47, 162. See Hasan b. Zayd b. IstnaHl, 
Sayyid —. 

4 r 

•Jalus (Mel., 47, where it is called Shalus or Chains), 28, 
29, 40, 132, 149, 151, 157, 163, 165, 168, 169, 172, 
179, 181, 188, 190—192, 200, 218, 221—223, 232. 
Jalwanan (foster-brother of the Ispahbad Khurshfd), 114. 
Jalwanan (son of Wanda-ummid, IX 2 ), 171. 

Jalwanan (of Tari'cha, circa A. D. 900), 195. 

*Jam, 264. 

Jamal Bazargha, 77 (last two lines). 

*Jamanu, 41, 123, 165, 167, 169—172. 

Jamasp-i-Piruz (Sasanian, V 2 —VI 1 ), 94—97. 

Jamshld, 15. 

Jamshfd, Ispahbad —, 29. 

*Janashk, castle of —, 232. 

Jarshah. See Garshdh. 

*Jashk, 33. 

Jasnasf-shah (King of Tabaristan, hi 1 ), 1, 4, 6, 7, 92. 
Jastan, 123, 195. See Justdn. 

Jataz (Turkish tribe), 264. 

Jathfm. See Jaysham. 

Jawali, Amir — (XII 1 ), 245, 246. 

*Jawn, 194, 1. 5. 

*Jayhun, river. See Oxus. 

Abu Jaysh—Hilalf (vm 2 ), 129. 

-Jaysham, Hakim —, 53. 

-Jaytham. See above, -Jaysham. 

Jews, 37, 75, 158. 
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Jibrfl, Jibra/’ll. See Gabriel. 

*Jllab, 15. See Chalab, for which it appears to be a 
scribe’s error. 

*Jllan, 58. See Gildn. 

*Jllanabad, 123. 

Jflanshah, See Gilanshah. 

Jila'ii 1 l-Absdr, 53, and note ad calc. 

Jll-i-Isfandarl, 228. 

J1I1 b. Sa c d -Marwazl (vill 2 ), 122. 

Joseph, 97. 

-Joshemi, 53. 

-Ju c ff, M. b. Abl Surra (vm 1 ), 106. 

*Juhi'na, 186, 190, 248. See Jahina, above. 

*Julka-Kuy, 77, 1 . 2 a.f. 

*Jtimand, Castle of —, 230, 231. 

Jumhur b. Marar (vill 2 ), 117, 118. 

*Juparm, 123. 

*Jurishjird (Sa c fd-abad), 123. 

*Jurjan, 25, 57. See Gurgdn. 

*Jurjunbam, or Jurkhiyani, 117. 

Ibn- Jurmuz, c Umar — (IX 2 ), 48. 

Jusnas b. Saruya b. Farrukhan (vm 2 ), 115. See also Gusk- 
nasp, Jasnasf. 

Justan-i-Wahsudan (IX 2 ), 178, 179, 190, 191, 196, 203. 
Justi, 14. 

Juthaym. See Jay sham. 

*Juwayn, 75. 

Ka, Amir — (x 2 —xx), 36, 95, 210, 211, 273. 

Ka c b b. Zuhayr (VII), no. 

Kabud-jama, 95. 

*Kabal, 40. 

* Kachln, Castle of —, 222. 

* Kajln, Castle of —, 204. 
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*Kaj u—Kashan. 


"Kaju, ioo, 132, 181, 190, 198, 248, 251. 

*Kajur (Mel., 47), 163, 248. 

*Kajuya, 28. 

*Kajwuhi (Qasabatu 3 r-Ruyan), 123. 

Kaki, the father of Makan. See Makan. 

“Kala”, Husayn b. Muhammad (x 1 ), 219. 

Kalaband (head-dress worn by Tabaris), 268. 

Kalalak (long locks of hair worn by Tabaris), 268. 
Kalanjar, Abu 3 l- c Abbas b. — (x 1 ), 216. 

Abu Kalanjar b. Minuchihr b. Qabus (XX 1 ), 235. 

*Kalar (Mel., 56, 213), 28, 39, 123, 132, 157, 163—165, 
168, 171, 181, 182, 195, 200, 248, 251. 

*Kala-Rustaq (Mel., 213, “Kelarestak”), 262. 

*Kalata (near Bistarn; Mel., “Kelate” and “Kelatf”, 89, 
138, 139, 148), 208. 

"Kalbadraja, 149. 

Kalij (a herb used medicinally), 20. 

*Kalijar, 266. 

Kalila and Dimna, Book of —, 86. 

-Kalimatur-Ruhaniyya fi hikami'l- Yunaniyya (by Abu D l- 
Faraj c Ali b. -Husayn b. Hindu), 77. 
Kamdl'dl-Baldgha (by Abu 3 l-H. 'A. b. M. -Yazdadi), 92. 
Kamil (of -Mubarrad), 103. 

Kdmilu s-Sana^at (by Abu C A. Faris; cf. my translation 
of the Chahar Maqdla, p. 124), 90. 

*Kamimnam, 128. 

®Kandasan, 100, 182. 

*Kandi-Ab, 149. 

*Kanz-girdab (near Jamanu), 41. 

®Karkam, 247. 

Karshasf (legendary hero of Persia), 16. 

Kart (Dynasty), 264. ' - 

^Kaskarud, 123. 

*Kashan, 33, 68. 
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Kat Buqa, Amir (xin 1 ), 258. 

Ka 3 us, Malik — b. Fakhru 3 d-Dm (xiv 1 ), 269. 

Kawa (the blacksmith), 19, 94. 

Kawadh (Sasanian king, V 2 —VI 1 ), 7. See also Qub&d-i-Piriiz. 
Kawan, Shaykh c Ali — (xiv 1 ), 264. 

*Kawi'j, 205. 

Kawkaban (ix 2 —x 1 ), 181, 196. 

Kawwa, c Abdu 3 llah b. — (Kharijite leader, vn 2 ), 101. 
Kayan Buj (x 1 ), 211. 

Kay-Ka’us b. Iskandar b. Qabus (xi 2 ), 236. 

Kay-Ka 3 us (Ustundar, xil 1 ), 54, 60, 246—248, 250. 
Kay-Khusraw (legendary king of Persia), 17. 
Kay-Khusraw b. TajuM-Dawla Yazdigird (xiv*), 262, 268. 
Kay-Khusraw, Ustundar Shah — (XIV 1 ), 262, 263. 

Kayus (v 2 — VI 1 ), 7, 92, 93, 95, 98. 

*Kazar, Plain of —, 196. 

*Kerbela, 70, 158. 

Khadija (mother of Abu Ja c far Mank-dim, x 1 ), 216. 
Khalaf b. c Abdu°llah (vin 2 ), 122. 

Khalid b. Barmak (VIII 2 ), 124, 126, 128, 130. 

Abu Khalid (vn 2 ), 103. 

*Khalida-Saray, 124. 

Khalifa, Abu c Ali — (x 1 ), 217. 

Khalifa b. Bahram (viu 2 ), 123, 129? 

Khalifa b. Hilya (VIII 2 ), 123. 

Khalifa b. Mihran (x 1 ), 129, 195. 

Khalifa b. Nuh, Abu’l-Wafa — (x), 200. 

Khalifa b. Sa c d (?Sa c id) b. Harun -Jawhari (vm 2 —ix 1 ), 140. 
Khalil b. Ahmad. See Furhudi. 

Khalil b. Kaji (x 1 ), 209. 

Khalil b. Wandasafan (IX 1 ), 150, 151. 

Ibn Khallikan (xm), 5, 6, 51, 106. 

Khaqan, the — of the Turks, 93, 94, 138. 

Ibn Khaqan, c Abdu 3 llah b Yahya — (ix), 158. 
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Khargash, Salar — (x s ), 228, 234. 

Kharijites, 101—104. 

*Kharaqan, 69. 

*Kharmazar (near Amul), 222. 

Khatfb, Sayyid Imam —, 58. 

‘Khatfra of Babil, 156. 

Ibnu 3 l-Khayr, the Nasibf (ix), 52. 

Khazars, 97, 199. 

Khidash b. Mughfra b. -Muhallab b. Abf Sufra (VIII 1 ), 106. 
Khiyan (or? Khayan: IX 2 ), 164, 170, 171, 195. See Mu¬ 
hammad b. Rustam b. Wanda-ummid. 

Khuda-banda, Sultan Muhammad — (XIV), 262, 263. 
“Khudawand-i-Kalalak” (= Wanda-ummid b. Wanddd Hur- 
mazd, q.v.\ vm 2 ), 127. 

Abu^l-Khudayb Marzuq -Sa c df (VIII 2 ), 120, 122. 

Khujand (xn 2 ), 68. 

-Khujistanf, A. b. C A 1 . — (ix 2 ), 185, 186. 

‘Khurasan, 7, 33, 35, 46, 62, 65, 66, 93, 94, 96, 99, 105, 
107, 112, 118, 121, 122, 123, 138, 139, 143, 152, 

154, 157, 167, 168, 177, 180, 181, 183, 184, 188, 

190, 194, 201, 205, 207, 208, 210, 213, 214, 216, 

218, 224, 227, 232, 234, 238, 239, 240, 254, 258, 

262, 264, 268. 

Ibn Khurdadhbih, 32 ad calc., 272. 

*Khurramabad, 123. 

Khurshah, RuknuM-Dm — (xiv), 259. 

Khurshfd b. Dazamihr (vm 2 ), 46. 

Khurshfd Gavban, 17, 101. 

Khurshld-i-Gushnasp-i-Nidrand (IX 2 ), 164, 168, 170, 171, 172. 
Khurshid, Hizibru 3 d-Dfn — (xi), 252, 253. 

Khurshfd, Ispahbad — (vm 2 ), 113-—117, 121, 122. 
Khurshfd b. Abu 3 l-Qasim -Mamtfrf (ix), 60. 

Khurzad, c Abdu 3 r-Rahman — (? Ibn Khurdadhbih, q. v.), 32. 
‘Khurzad, 237. 
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Khushk Khayan, 195. 

*Khushrud, 194. 

Khushnawaz (v), 94. 

*Khusraw-abad (near Amul), 19, 

Khusraw-Firuz-i-Justan (X 1 ), 202—203, 206. 

Khusraw-i-Firuz (king of Balkh), 25. 

Khusraw-isfahi (IX 1 ), 237. 

Khusraw Parwiz (Sasanian king, VII 1 ), 35, 36, 60, 95, 236. 
Khusraw Shah (Magian astrologer of Shah Ghazi Rustam, 
XIX), 90. 

Abu Khuzayma (VIII 2 ), 122, 123. 

*Khwajak, 168, 170, 188, 251. 

*Khwar, 189, 244. 

*Khwarazm, 4, 13, 67, 93, 96, 109, 190, 193, 235, 
254, 255. 

-Khwarazmi, Abu Bakr — (x), 90. 

Khwarazmshahs, 59, 62, 67, 204, 255, 256, 257, 258. 
Kikhwaz (or Kinkhwar, Xlll 1 ), 258. 

•Kflankur, 37. 

*Kflarjan, 193. 

*Kilis, Darband-i—, 59. 

*Kimnan, 169. 

Kinar b. Firuzan (X 2 ), 229. 

“King of the Mountains”, Sharwi'n b. Surkhab first so en¬ 
titled (IX 2 ), 237. 

Kinkhwar (or Kikhwaz, XIII 1 ), 258. 

Kinkhwar b. Shahriyar b. Kinkhwar (xm 1 ), 256. 

*Kirman, 217, 218, 235. 

Kirman -Bukhari (VIII 2 ), 122. 

*Kisa, 115. 

Kisra, 7, 20, 130, 155, 258. See Aniishirwan , Niishirwan, 
Khusraw , Sdsdnians. 

Kitdb -Aghrdd (by Sayyid Abufi-Fadl Isma c il -Musawi 
-Jurjani), 86. 
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Kitab—Kitab. 


K. Amthal -Muwallada (by AbuY-Faraj C A. b. Hus. b. 

Hindu), 77. 

K. -Ansdb, 204. 

K. -Baydn wa -Tabyin (by -Jahidh), 6, no. 

K. Bulgha (by Sayyid AbuY-Hus. -Mu’ayyad BiYlah c Adu- 
du 3 d-Dawla), 50. 

K. Bulgha (by AbuY-Faraj C A. b. -Hus. b. Hindu), 77. 

K. -Dima'a (by Sayyid Abu Talib Yahya), 55. 

K. -Faraj ba c d -Shidda (by AbuY-Q. C A. b. M. -Tanukhf), 52. 
K. Humayra (by Ibn Durayd), no. 

K. -Iddh- c Adudi (by Abu c Alf Faris), 90. 

K. -Iddk- c Adudi, Comm, on — (by Abdu 3 l-Qadir -Jurjanf), 78. 
[This name, as Mr. Ellis has pointed out to me, 
should be z Abdti'l-Qdhir, the author of the well-known 
Mfat z dm.il, who died in A. D. 1078. See Brockel- 
mann’s Gesch. d. arab. Litt., Vol. I, pp. 287-—288]. 
K. -Ifdda (by Sayyid Abu 3 l-Hus. -Mu^ayyad Bi 3 llah), 50. 
K. -Jumal (by c Abdu 5 l-Qahir -Jurjanf), 78. See above. 

K. “Khudhun-nair (by M. b. Jarfr b. Rustam -Sarawf), 79. 
K. -Masdha (by Abu 3 l-Faraj C A. b. -Hus. b. Hindu), 77. 
K. -Masalik (by 'AbduY-Rahman Khurzad), 32, and ibid., 
ad calc. 

K. Miftdh - Tibb (by AbuY-Faraj C A. b. Hus. b. Hindu), 77. 
K. -Mudhakkar wa -Mic’annath (by the above AbuY- 
Faraj), 77. 

K. -Mujzi (by Sayyid Abu Talib Yahya), 35. 

K. -Mustarshid (by M. b. Jarfr b. Rustam -Sarawf), 79. 
K. -Nawadir (by -Asma'f), 136, 159. 

K. -Nuzha (by the above AbuY-Faraj), 77. 

K. -Tabsira (by Sayyid AbuY-Hus. -Mu 3 ayyad BiYlah), 50. 
K. -Tahrir (by Sayyid Abu Talib Yahya), 55. 

K. -Tdj (by Abu Ishaq Ibr. b. Hilal -Sabf), 90, 223. 

K. -Tajrid (by the above Sayyid AbuY-Hus.), 50. 

K. -Tanbth wa -Ishrdf (by -Mas c udf), 26. 
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K. -Tibb - c Al£i (by Sayyid Au 3 l-Fadl Ismael), 86. 

K. - Wasata bayn -Zina wa -Liwdta (by the above Abu 3 l- 
Faraj), 77. 

K. Yddgdr (by Sayyid Abifl-Fadl Isma c fl), 86. 

“Kiya” (= “House”), 35. 

Kiya Afrasiyab (XXV 1 ), 268, 269. 

Kiya Buzurg -Da c l ila 3 l-Haqq -Rida b. Hadi (xil 1 ), 246, 252. 
Kiya Jalal, nephew of Jamalu 3 d-Din Ahmad Jal (xiv 1 ), 265,268. 
Kiya JamaluM-Din Ahmad Jal (xiv 1 ), 265. 

Kiya M. b. H. (Grand Master of Alamut, xill), 259. • 
*Kiya Salyan, 35. 

Kiya Taju 3 d-Dfn (nephew of 'Jamalu^d-Dfn Ahmad Jal; 
xiv 1 ), 265. 

Kiyas of Chalap, 268, 269. 

Kiyas of Jalal, 269. 

*Kucha-i-Gazaran (“Street of the Washerman” or “Bleach¬ 
ers” in Amul), 25. 

*Kufa, 79, 100, 161. 

*Kuh-i-Qarin, 16, 95. 

*Kuh-paya, 182, 191. 

*Kuhrud, Castle of —■, 221, 247, 256. See also Quhriid. 
Kujaj, Imam c Imad —, called Faqih-i-Al-i-Muhammad 
(XII 3 —XIII 1 ), 79. 

Kukban-i-Bakhmi (ix 2 ), 169. 

*Kula, 99, 121, 123, 128, 200, 237. 

Kula Khurzad Khusraw Ispahi (vn), 99. 

®Kulahwar (River), 191. 

Kula^ij, 95. 

Kurankfj, or Kurankiz, Abu Ja c far b. —■ b. Ruzbihan, 170, 
211, 230. 

*Kurd-abad, 182. 

Kurds, 226, 228. 

Kurdl-zad, brother of Padhusban (ix 2 ), 171. 

Kurdzad, father of Padhusban, 164. 
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Kusan—Luman. 


*Kusan, 6I, 98, 122. 

*Kushk-i-Jawall, Palace of —, 245. 

Kustaj (old Persian script), 26. 

*Kuz, Castle of —, 99. 

*Kuza, Castle of —, 142, 244, 246, 252, 256. 

*Lafur (or Lapur, S. of Barfurush, on the river Babul; 
Mel. 47, 151, 195), 15, 17, 27, 29, 95, 123, 142, 153, 
164, 167, 241, 244, 252. 

“Lafuraj” (a kind of gold-embroidered garment), 118. 
*Lak-Abandan, 245. 

*Lamrask, 28(F), 30, 207, 211. 

Lane-Poole, S. —, 58, 255. 

Langarcha-Pir (x 1 ), 217. 

*Lanka, 54. 

*Lankur-khan, 173. 

*Lapfch (River), 169. 

*Lar, 14, 68, 264. 

*Larijan, .15, 19, 29, 67, 74, 95, 121, 167, 183, 184, 190, 
196, 203, 217, 222, 241, 244, 249, 250, 255. 

Lashkari (x 1 ), 217. 

Lashkarsitan (IX 1 ), 164, 168, 174, 177, 207. 

*Latra, 162. 

*Law(ch (Mel. 208, 210, 211), 266. 

*Lawra, 82, 1 . 8 ? 

Layla b. Nu c man (x 1 ), 203, 205, 207. 

Layth-i-Fana (ix 2 ), 170, 171, 176, 177, 181, 183, 184. 
Laytham b. Wardan of Daylam, 188, 189, 203. 

*Laytham, Bridge of —, 192. 

*Licham, 168. 

*Llkanf (Plain of —, near Amul), 194. 

*Llkash', 35, 61. 

*Lit-Kuh, 262. 

*Luman Dun, 17. 
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“Lunbur” (Tabari word for “skirt”), 34. 

Lurs (tribesmen), 226. 

Abu D l-Ma c alf of Juwayn, 75. 

*Machuri (or Bijuri), 28. 

“Macaronic verse”, 81 et seqg. 

^Mada^in, 70, 93—96. 

Ma c dan -Ayadi (Kharijite leader, Vll), 101. 

*-Madfna, 11, 12, 71, 96, 111, 124, 144. 

*Madu, 29. 

Magians, 5, 150, 152, 153, 157, 158. See also Gabrs, Zo¬ 
roastrianism. 

Mahabadi, Afdalu’d-Din — (xil 2 ), 69. 

Maharaja (xil 2 ), 68. 

*Mahastiya (or Quhsibah), 28 . 

-Mahdi (Caliph, VIII 2 ), 118—120, 124—126, 129, 13 x. 
Mahdi of Lafur, Amir — (xi 2 ), 241, 244. 

Mahdi b. Mukhayyas (ix 2 ), 188, 192. 

Ibn -Mahdi -Mamtiri (ix), 50, 76. 

Mahiya-sar (legendary king), 37—39. 

*Mahiya-sari Dizh, 38. 

Mahmud b. Subuktigin (see p. 279: x 2 — XI 1 ), 227, 231, 
232, 233, 234, 235, 238. 

Mahmud (Seljuq, XII 1 ), 59, 61, 62. 

Mahu°i-i-Suri (murderer of Yazdigird III; VII 1 ), 98. 
Majdnfl-Adab, 7 ad calc. 

Majdu’d-Dawla Abu Talib Rustam b. Fakhru’d-Dawla (x 2 ), 
227—230. 

MajduM-Din Dara, Ispahbad — (xil 2 ), 249. 

Abu 3 l-Majd b. Mudhaffar b. Ibrahim, 79. 

Makan b. Kaki (x 1 ), 41, 196, 208—219, 222, 225, 238. 
Malahida. See Assassins. 

Maldhim (apocalyptic writings), 180.. 

*Malat (between Dinar-jari and Husam), 14, 28. 

Malik b. Ashtar -Nakha c i (vil 1 ), 27, 98. 
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*Malika-Dasht (near Amul), 98, 200. 

Malik Dinar (Sufi saint), 10. 

Malik Mu c adhdham Sharafu 3 d-Dawla Gustahm (XIV), 266. 
Malikshah (Seljuq, XI 2 ), 240, 256. 

“Malikn’l-Jibal” (“King of the Mountains”), Title of—, 237. 
®Mamtlr (— the modern Barfurush: see Mel. 30, 47, 57, 
etc.), 27—28 (etymology), 29, 56, 76, 123, 165, 167, 
171, 172, 196, 210, 221. 

*Mamwand, 29. 

-Ma 3 mun (Caliph, IX 1 ), 36, 43, 53, 74, 87, 132, 136, 142— 

H 5 , 147 — r 52 - 

*Manahar (in Ruyan), 19. 

*Mandur (near Natil), 40. 

Mangu Qa 5 an (xm 2 ), 258, 259. 

Manhdju l-Maqal (by -Astarabadl), n, 12 ad calc., 271, 273. 
Mdnlwand, Zar-mlwand —, son of the Ustundar Hazar- 
asp, 251 (XII 2 ). 

Mank-dlm, Sayyid Abu Ja c far — (x 1 ), 212, 215. See also 
Abu Jafar, Sayyid —. 

Mankli-Tukuz (Atabek; XII 2 ), 253—254. 

*Mankul, 255. 

-Mansur (Caliph, VIII 2 ), 10, 53, m, 112, 117—119, 124. 
*Mansur-kuh, Castle of —, 243. 

Mansur [b.] -Mahdl (vill 2 ), 109. 

Mansur I b. Nuh -Samanl (x 2 ), 224. 

Mansur b. Qabus (= Minuchihr b. Qabus, q. v.), 229, n. 
2 ad calc. 

Mansur Qaratakln (governor of Merv for Samanids; X 1 ), 
223. See Qardtakin. 

Mansur of Tarlcha (x 1 ), 195. 

Mansur b. Yahyd (minister of Sulayman b. c Abdu 3 llah, 

IX 2 ), 157 - 

Abu Mansur Mahdl b. Mukhayyas (ix 2 ), 188, 192. 

Abu Mansur. See -Thcfdlibi. 
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*Man c ur-kuh, 64. 

‘Maqsura, 59. 

*Maragha, 252. 

*Maran-Dih (near Amul), 269. 

*Maraz, 200. 

“Mardan-kulah” (= M. b. Tamfm, IX 2 ), 182. 

Mardawfj b. Ziyar, Abu 3 l-Hajjaj — (x 1 ), 214, 216, 217. 
Mardawfj, Taju'l-Muluk — (xn l ), 246. 

Mariqiyya (a name of the Kharijite sect), 102. 

Mars, Planet — propitious to Turks, 226. 

Marwan, House of -—, 254, 1 . 3. See Umayyads. 

Marwan II, called “the Ass” (vm 1 ), no, hi. 

Marwan b. Abi Hafsa (ix 2 ), 159, 1 . 5. 

Marzuban, Farshwad — Khurshi'd (VIII 2 ), 113, 149. 
Marzuban, House of —, 95. 

Marzuban b. Rustam b. Sharwfn Pari'm (author of Mar- 
zuban-name ), 86. 

*Mashhad, 55. 

‘Mashhad c Ali (Tomb of c Ali at Kufa), 158. 
*Mashhad-i-Sar, 58. 

Maslh (Christ), 85, 1 . 6, 91, 1. 16. 

*Masjid-i-Salar (Amul), 76, 77. 

*Masla Zarri'n Kul, 123. 

Mas-mughan Walash (vil 2 ), 101, 126. 
Mas-mughan-i-Wanda-ummi'd (ix 2 ), 164, 165, 168, 170— 
174, 176, 178, 184. 

Masqala b. Hubayra -Shaybani (VII 2 ), 100, 107. 

Masrur (executioner of Harun -Rashid, VIII 2 ), 135. 
Mastamard, Dlwarwaz — (x 2 ), 87—89. 

Mas c ud, Ami'r — Sarbadal (xiv 1 ), 264—267. 

Mas c ud b. Mahmud b. Subuktigfn (xi 1 ), 235. 

Mas c ud b. Muhammad (Seljuq; XII 1 ), 59, 66, 246. 

-Mas c udf (the historian, X 1 ), 26 ad calc. 

-Mas c udi (postal officer in reign of Harun -Rashid; VIII 2 ), 138. 
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Mata—Mirdas. 


*Mata (in Amul), 25. 

Mawakhun (or Hawakhun, q. v.), Amir c Ali — (XIV 1 ), 265. 
*Ma wara 3 u 3 n-Nahr (Transoxiana), 105. 

*Mawjakuh, 15. 

“Mawla Amfrfl-Mifminfn” (title of — offered to Qarin b. 

Wandad Hurmazd, q. v.\ IX 1 ), 146. 

*Mayandarud (Mel., 238), 101, 116, 1-26. 

*Maydan-i-Rudbar (Amul), 262. 

*Maydan-i-Tapan, 61. 

®Mazandaran, 1, 4, 14, 65, 70, 104, 238, 241, 248, 249, 
253, 256, 259, 261—263, 265, 266, 268, 269. 

Mazdak (vi‘), 93. 

Mazyar-i-Justan (x 1 ), 221. 

Mazyar-i-Qarin (ix 1 ), 17, 26, 28, 29, 42, 43, 80, 132, 
146—157. 

Mazyar-i-Qarin-i-Shahriyar (ix 2 ), 173, 174, 178, 237. 
*Mecca, 34, 41, 58, 70, 71, 73, 74, in. 

Melgunof, 33, 43, 46. 

*Merv, 20, 66, 81, no, 157, 223, 235. 

Mihr-Ffruz, 22—24. 

Mihrajan, Festival of —, 176. 

*Mihrawan, 28, 56, 61, 122, 167, 172, 174, 191. 

*Mihrfn, Castle of —, 64. 

Mihr-mardan b. Suhrab (ix 2 ), 237. 

Mihruya, (VIII 2 ), 124, 1 40—14 1 . 

Mikhraq, Salih [b.] — (Kharijite leader, VII 2 ), 101. 

Mflad (legendary hero), 28. 

Minuchihr (legendary king of Persia), 14, 17, 18—20, 34, 60. 
Minuchihr (vassal of the Ispahbad Shah Ghazf Rustam; 
XII 1 ), 247. 

Minuchihr b. Qabus b. Washmgfr, Falaku 5 l-Ma c alf — (XI 1 ), 
227, 230—235. 

Abu Mirah (= Muhammad b. Khalid; IX 2 ), 171. 

Mirdas (Kharijite, VII 2 ), 104. 
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*M!rwand-abad, 244. 

*Mishkawa, 209. 

Miskrn b. Ghazal -Sham! (VIII 2 ), 123. 

Mongols, 257, 258, 261—263, 268. 

Mu c awiya (Umayyad Caliph, vii 2 ), 48, 100, no. 
-Mffayyad bPllah b. -Mutawakkil (ix 2 ), 80. 

-Mffayyad bfllah, Sayyid Abffl-Husayn — (x 2 ), 50, 54. 
Mu’ayyid-Ayi Aba (XI 2 ), 61. 

Mu’ayyid!, Shahnama of —, 18. 

Mu 3 ayyidu D d-Dawla (Buwayhid, x 2 ), 225, 226. 

Mubarak (Arabicjzed form of Anbarak, VIII 2 ), 26. 
-Mubarrad, -Kamil of —, 103. 

Mudhaffar b. Ibrahim, Abu Sa c ld — (x 2 ), 78. 

Mudhaffar b. Ismah'l, Abud-Faraj — (x 2 ), 79. 

[As these two are described as brothers, it is evi¬ 
dent that we must either read Ibrahim or Isma c ll in 
both cases]. 

Mudhaffar, Rah's — (ix 2 ), 240. 

Abu°l-Mudhaffar (x 1 ), 217. 

Mudhaffar!, Abu C A 11 b. Ahmad b. Muhammad — (x 1 ), 218. 
Mudhaffar! -Khurasan! (poet; Xll), 65. 

-Mufid, Imam — Abu Talib (ix 2 ), 47. 

Muflih (IX 2 ), 179—180. 

Muhallab b. Ab! Sufra (vm 1 ), 104. 

-Muhazim. 

Muhammad (the Prophet), 7, 47, 52, 53, 75, 96, 109, no, 
13 7 > H 4 > 159 . 175 . 2 42 . 

M. b. c Abbas (ix 2 ), 163, 165, 172. 

M. b. c Abbas -Salm! (VIII 2 ), 123. 

M. b. c Abd - c Az!z (governor of Ruyan; IX 2 ), 165, 201. 

M. b. c Abd -Karim (ix 2 ), 162, 163. 

M. b. c Abdu 5 llah (governor of Jabaran, vm 2 ), 123. 

M. b. C A 1 . (ambassador of -Mu c tasim to Mazyar; IX 1 ), 152. 
M. b. C A 1 ., Qad! — (IX 2 ), 172. 
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M. b. C A 1 . -Bal c amf, Abu 3 l-Fadl —, wazir of Ahmad b. 

Ismahl -Samanf, X 1 ), 199, 200. 

M: b. C A 1 . b. Tahir (ix), 29, 157, 161, 169, 181. 

M. b. c Abd -Razzaq (x 2 ), 223, 224. 

M. b. c Afal (VIII 2 ), 123. 

M. b. Ahmad b. -Hasan, Sayyid Abu c Alf — (X 1 ), 209—211. 
M. b. A. -Khurasanf (ix 2 ), 182. 

M. b. A. -Nasir (x 1 ), 218. 

M. b. A. Wandawayh (ix 2 ), 190. 

M., “AlaVd-Dfn — (wazir of Tugha-Tfmur, XIV 1 ), 264. 

M. - c Alawi (ix 2 ), 163, 164. 

M. b. C A. -Shakir, 49. See Utriish. 

M. b. Ardashfr, Shamshl-Muluk — (xni), 258, 268. 

M. Aws (ix 2 ), 157, 158, 162—165, 168. 

M. -Baqir, Imam — (vill 1 ), 12. 

M. b. -Dabfrf (x 1 ), 220. 

M. b. Fadl (ix 1 ), 141. 

M. b. Fadl (of Larijan; IX 2 ), 171. 

M. b. -Faqih (x 1 ), 195. 

M. -Faris (father of Sayyid Abu Talib -Tha^ir), 58. 

M. -Ghazalf (xi), 75, 1 . 18. 

M. b. -Hajar (ambassador of Ahmad b. Ismah'l -Samanf; 
X 1 ), 198. 

M. b. Hamza, Sayyid — (ix 2 ), 164, 167, 172. 

M. b. -Hanafiyya. See Ibnii l-Hanafiyya. 

M. b. Harun (governor of Jalus, ix 2 ), 190—197. 

M. b. Hasan b. Isfandiyar. See Ibn Isfandiyar. 

M. b. H. (Ispahbad of Kalar; X 1 ), 200. 

M. b. H., Kiya —, entitled -Qa 3 im bi-amri 3 llah; xm), 259. 
M. b. Ibr. (general of -Mu c tasim; ix), 154, 157. 

M. b. Ibr. b. C A. b. ^bdu^r-Rahman b. -Qasim b. H. b. 
Zayd b. H. b. C A. b. Abf Talib (ix 2 ), 162, 163, 165, 

167, 174, 177, !7 8 > i 8 3, 185. 

M. b. Ibr. Sfmjur (x 2 ), 224—225. 
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M. b. Ikhshfd (ix 2 ), 164. 

M. b. Udigiz (or Ilduguz; XII s ), 67, 252 ad. calc. 

M. b. Ilfsa c (x 1 ), 199. 

M. b. c Isa (IX s ), 157; — b. c Abdu’l-Ham(d (ix 2 ), 170. 

M. b. Ismah'l (IX s ), 171. 

M. Khwarazmshah, JalaluM-Dm — (xiii 1 ), 59, 256, 257. 
M. b. Jarir b. Rustam -Sarawi' (ix), 79; cf. 274. 

M. -Juwayrri (xi), 75, 1. 18. 

M. b. Kathir (ix 2 ), 172. 

M. b. Khalid (vill 2 —ix 1 ), 28, 147. 

M. b. Khalid, Abu Mirah — (ix s ), 171. 

M. Kiya b. Afrasiyab (xiv 1 ), 269. 

M. b. Mahdi b. Nfrak (ix 2 ), 185. 

M. b. Malikshah (XII 1 ), 59, 240—244. 

M. b. Abi Mansur (IX s ), 170. 

M. b. Mikal (IX s ), 167. 

M. b. Mughfra of Ruyan (x 1 ), 195. 

M. b. M. -Astarabadi Bari c , 79. “According to the Dum- 
yatu°l-Qasr, Add. 9994, ff. 83 a and 79a”, writes Mr. 
Mr. A. G. Ellis, “Abu Hanifa -Astarabadi and Bari c - 
i-Jurjani are two distinct persons.” 

M. b. Musa b. Abdu 3 r-Rahman (IX s ), 157. 

M. b. Musa b. Hafs (ix), 73, 148, 150—152. 

M. b. Musafir (x 1 ), 206. 

M. b. Na’ib (viii 2 ), 123. 

M. b. -Nasir -Kabfr (ix 2 ), 49. 

M., Nidham — (Vi), 65. 

M. b. Nuh (ix 2 ), 174, 176, 177. 

M. b. Qays, Abu 3 l-A c azz — (ix 2 ), 172. 

M. -Qumi, Ibnu 3 l- c Amid — (x 1 ), 219. 

M. -Rida b. M. b. Zayd, Sayyid — (x 1 ), 194. 

M. b. Rustam b. Wanda-ummid (IX s ), 163, 170, 171. 

M. b. Sa'id (ix 1 ), 151. 

M. b. Sa c luk (x 1 ), 199, 200, 204, 214. 
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Muhammad—Muntahad-Maqal. 


M. b. Shahriyar (x 1 ), 206. 

M. b. -Sirrl (X 1 ), 195. 

M. b. Abl Surra -Ju c fl (VIII 1 ), 106. 

M. b. Tahir (ix 2 ), 179. 

M. b. Tamlm (ix 2 ), 1&2. 

M. Taql (or Jawad), Imam — (ix), 144. 

M. b. Wahri (x), 223. 

M. b. Wahsudan (ix 2 ), 193, 230. 

M. b. -Walid (IX 2 ), 172. 

M. b. Yahya b. Khalid -Barmakl (VIII 2 —IX 1 ), 133. 

M. -Yazdadl, Abu 3 l-Hasan —. 'See - Yazdddi. 

M. b. Yazld, 46. 

M., brother of Zarrm-Kamar (xil 1 ), 59. 

M. b. Zayd, Abu c Abdu D llah — (called ad-D<£i ilci l-Haqq, 
or ad-Dtf?l-Kabir, q.v.\ IX 1 ), 47, 48, 158, 182, 183, 
185—195. 238. 

M. b. Zubayda, called - MakhliY („the Deposed; VIII 2 —IX 1 ). 
See -Amin. 

Abu M. H. b. C A. See -Ndsir -Kabir. 

Abu M. H. b. Qasim (x 1 ), 201. 

Abu M. H. b. Zayd b. M. b. Zayd (x 1 ), 194. 

Abu M. b. Mihran (xi 1 ), 233. 

Muharram observed, 158. 

Muhfm (Samanid governor, x 1 ), 200. 

Mu'fnu’d-Din Hus. Kart (xiv 1 ), 264. 

Mu c fnl, Ibrahim -— (Tabari poet), 86. 

Mu c izzu[? TzzuJM-Dawla, Bakhtiyar — (x 2 ), 91, 223. 
Muktafl ( C A 11 ) b. -Mu c tadid (Caliph; X 1 ), 191. 

Abun-Muluk -Arba c ln b. c Abdu 3 llah b. c Abbas (vii), 112. 
Abu 3 l-Muluk, Ispahbad Shahriyar b. Klnkhwar b. Rustam b. 
Dara b. Shahriyar (XIII 1 ), 256. 

•Mtfmln, Amir — (XIV 1 ), 262, 268. 

Muni (ix), 156. 

Muntahdl-Maqal (by M. b. Isma c ll -Hariri), n, 12, 271. 
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Muntahi, Sayyid — (XII 1 ), 242. 

-Muntasir (Caliph, IX 2 ), 158, 161. 

-Muntasir, Ibrahim-Samani (x J ), 227, 228. 

Ibn -Muqaffa c (vm 2 ), 1, 4—6. 

*Muqan, 27, 33, 60. 

Muqatil-i-Daylami (ix 2 ), 164, 195. 

Abu Muqatil -Darir (poet; ix), 175. 

-Muqtadir (Caliph; X 1 ), 201, 206, 215. 

Murad b. Muslim (VIII 2 ), 131. 

-Muriyani, Abu Ayyub (wazir of -Mansur; VIII 2 ), 113. 
Murtada Kashani, Sayyid — (xil 2 ), 69, 103. 

Musa b. C A 1 . b. H. b. H. b. C A. b. Abi Talib (VIII 2 ), 
124, 125. 

Musa C -Alawi (XII 2 ), 255. 

Musa b. Bugha (ix 2 ), 179, 180. 

Musa -Hadi (Caliph; VIII 2 ), 131, 132. 

Musa b. Hafs (ix), 148. 

Musa Hajib (x 2 ), 229. 

Musa b. ‘Isa (VIII 2 ), 124. 

Musa b. ‘'Isa -Sarwi (or -Sarawi), 36. 

Musa b. Ja c far -Kadhim, Imam'— (vm 2 ), 124, 125. 

Musa b. -Katib (IX 2 ), 172. 

Musa b. Yahya b. Khalid -Barmaki (VIII 2 —IX 1 ), 133. 
Muslim b. -Walid (vm 2 —ix 1 ), 45. 

Abu Musa b. Bahram (X 1 ), 216—218. 

Abu Musa Harun Isfahdust (x 1 ), 206. 

Mus c ab b. -Zubayr (vil 2 ), 48, 49. 

*Musalla (“the Oratory”, at Amul), 203, 205, 219, 220. 
-Musawwida. See c Abbas, House of —. 

*Mushku (two stages from Ray), 218. 

Mushkhwash (a kind of sweet rushes), 41. 

Muslim b. Khalid (vm 2 ), 123. 

Abu Muslim (vm), no—113, 117—118. 

Muslim, Abu c Ali — (X 2 ), 224. 
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Musta c in—Naqib. 


-Musta c i'n (Caliph; IX 2 ), 161. 

-Mustansir (Fatimid Caliph; XI), 236. 

-Mustarshid (Caliph; xii 1 ), 59. 

-Musta c sim (last c Abbasid Caliph; xm), 259. 

-Mu c tadid bfllah (Caliph; IX 2 ), 191,. 196. 

-Mutanabbi (poet, X), 87, 90. 

-Mu c tasim (Caliph; IX 1 ), 80, 152—158, 237. 

-Mutawakkil (Caliph; IX), 48, 80, 108, 155, 158—161. 
-Mu c tazilites, 232. 

-Mu'tazz (Caliph; ix 2 ), 179, 180. 

*Muthanna b. -Hajjaj (VIII 2 ), 120, 123, 132. 

*Muthla, 28. 

Mutrif (x 1 ), 212, 217. 

*Muz (mountain), 14. 

-Muzahim (VIII 1 ), 12. 

-Nabati, Hayyan — (VIII 1 ), 107. 

Nafi c (cousin and deputy-governor of Khalifa b. Sa c id, 
IX 1 ), 140. 

Nahapets (Nahabidha), 106, 108, 113, 114. 

*Nahawand, 93. 

*Nahrawala, 93. 

•Nahruwan, Battle of — (vn), 102, 104. 

Na c im b. Hazim (IX 1 ), 142. 

Na c im (chamberlain of Qabus; xi‘), 232. 

Abu Na c im, Shaykh —, 80. 

-Najashi, 11, 12, 271. 

Banu Najiya, 100. 

NajmuM-Dawla Qarin b. Shahriyar b. Qarin (xi 2 ), 241—245. 
-Nakha c i, Malik [b.] -Ashtar — (vil 1 ), 27, 98. 

*Namar, 28. 

Namdaran (apparently a mistake for Bamdadan), 93. 
*Namina, 56, 1 . 21, 186. 

-Naqib, Abu M. -H. b. A. b. M. b. Zayd —, 49. 
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*Nardfn, 233. 

Nariman (legendary hero of Persia), 16. 

Narsf b. Jamasp (v 2 ), 97. 

*Nasa (or Nisa, in Khurasan), 123, 223. 

“Nasibf” (a term of disparagement applied to the Sunni's 
by their opponents the “Rafidi's”, or Shfites), 52, 158. 
Nasihf, Ibrahim b. M. —, 76. 

Nasir (X 1 ), 217. 

*Nasir-abad, 198. 

-Nasir -Kabir, Abu M. H. b. C A b. H. b. C A. b. c Amr b. 
C A. Zaynu 3 l- c Abidfn — (x 1 ), 49, 57, 58, 89, 178, 195, 
196, 199—204, 210, 222, 238. 

-Nasir li-Dfnfllah (Caliph; XII 2 ), 79. 

Nasfru’d-Dawla, Ispahbad Dara b. Bahman — (xn 2 ), 249. 
NasfruM-Dawla Shahriyar b. Tajukl-Dawla Yazdigird (xiv 1 ), 
261—263. 

NasfnPd-Dawla Shamsu 5 l-Muluk (xill 1 ), 257. 

NasiruM-Din, M. Abu Tawba, called Bi-Tawba (minister 
of Sinjar; XII 1 ), 80. . 

Nasi'ruM-Din Ruz-Bihan (xil 2 ), 251. 

Nasiru 3 d-Dm -Tusi (XIII 1 ), 259. 

Nasiru 3 l-Mulk (brother of Sharafu 3 l-Mulk Hasan ; XII 2 ), 250. 
Nasr b. Ahmad b. Isma c i'l -Samanf (x), 201, 213, 214, 
218, 220. 

Nasr b. -H. b. Firuzan (x 2 ), 226, 228—231. 

Nasr b. c Imran (vin 2 ), 123. 

Nasr b. Nuh -Samanf (ix 2 ), 190. 

Nasr b. Wabra (of Syria; IX 2 ), 167. 

Abu Nasr (governor of Shahriyar-Kuh; X 1 ), 213, 214. 

Abu Nasr -Tabari (IX 2 ), 192. 

Abu Nasr - c Utbf (author of -Tarikhitl-Yamint, q.v.; XI 1 ), 
92 ad calc. 

Nasrfn b. Sunqur (vili 2 ), 123. 

Nassaba, Sayyid DhahfruM-Dfn — of Gurgan, 57. 
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*Natil, 40, 123, 163, 182, 192, 212, 251. 

-Natiq-bi’l-Haqq, Sayyid Abu Talib Yahya — (x 2 —xi 1 ), 
50, 54 / 55 * 

Natis the Byzantine, lord of c Amuriya (IX 1 ), 156. 
-Nawddir, Kitabidn- — (by -Asma c i; VIII 2 ), 159. 

-Nawfali, 134. 

*Nawruzabad, 165, 166. 

Nidhami-i- c Arudi-i-Samarqandi (xi 2 ), 1, 238. See also Cha- 
hdr Maqala. 

Nidhamifd-Dm -Sam c ani (xill 1 ), 109. 

Nidhamu°l-Mulk (xi), 75, 91, 93, 240. 

*Nigaristan (near Natil), 40. 

Nikama, c Ali b. — (x), 222. 

Nlki-ndma (by the Ispahbad Marzuban b. Rustam), 86. 
*Nirus, 163. 

*Nisa (or Nasa, in Khurasan), 123, 223. See also Nasa. 
*Nishapur, 90, 99, 123, 181, 185, 186, 190—192, 205, 
216, 217, 222—224, 226, 227, 234. 

*Nishapuriyya, 123. 

*Nisibfn, 33. 

Noldeke, Professor Th. —, 1, 7, 46, 238. 

Ibn Nubata -Sa c df (poet), 90. 

Nudhar (legendary hero of Persia), 16, 17. 

Nuh (Noah), 63, 1 . 21. 

* 

Nuh (? b. Asad b. Saman; ix 1 ), 190. 

Nuh b. Nasr -Samani (Nuh I; x), 221—-224. 

Nuh b. Mansur -Samani (Niih II; x 2 ), 91, 226. 

Nuh b. -Sasif (? vill 2 ), 122. 

-Nukhayla, Yawmu’n- —, 104, 1 . 1. 

Nu'man (ix 2 ), 188. 

*Nur, 266. 

Nuru^d-Di'n Sabbagh (xil 2 ), 68. 

Nushirwan (Kisra, the Sasanian king; Vi), 7, 8, 20, 32, 
36 , 37 , 85, 93—95. 
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Nushfrwan b. Minuchihr b. Qabtis (xi 1 ), 5. 

NusratuM-Dfn (xil 1 ), 60, 64. See also Rustam b. C AU b. 
Shahriyar. 

Omayyads. See Umayyads. 

Ouseley’s Travels, 1. 

*Oxus, 91, 93, 94. 

Padhusban, Ispahbad — 46, 73, 98. 

Padhusban, Ustundar — (ix 1 ), 237. 

Padhusban-i-Kurdzad, Ispahbad of Lafur (ix 2 ), 164, 167— 
171, 179, 181, 187. 

Pahlawan ‘Abdn’r-Razzaq “Sar-ba-dar” (xill 4 ), 264. 
*Pa°iza-(or Panlra-)-Kuh, 40. 

*Paliz, 82, 1 . 8. 

*Pdnfra-(or Pa 3 i'za-)-Kuh, 40. 

*Panjah-hazar, 99, 116, 122, 186, 199, 237. 

*Parfcha, 123, 1 . 2. 

*Parfm, 99, 128. See Farim. 

*Pars (or Fars), 4, 18, 217, 224, 225. 

Parwfz, Khusraw — (Sasanian king; VII 1 ), 35, 36, 60, 236. 
Parwiz (of Larijan; IX 2 ), 183, 196. 

Pashang (son of the legendary Afrasiyab), 18. 
*Patashkhwar, 14 ad calc. See also Farshwddgar. 
*Pa-yi-Dasht, 24, 123, 163, 164, 168, 203. 

Philosopher’s Stone, 36. 

Pigeons, Carrier —, 155. 

Pfruz-i-Yazdigird (Sasanian king, V 2 ), 7. 

Piruz Mihrjan, Book of —, 36. 

Pfruza, Ustad c Ah' — (poet, x), 87, 88 ; 

Pfshfn Khatun (xill), 264. 

*Putam, 165. 


Qabusan, c Abbas b. — (x 1 ), 212. 
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Qabus b. Washmgir (x 2 —XI 1 ), 20, 36, 76, 78, 86, 89, 90, 
92, 225—234, 238, 257. 

QdbUs-nama (by Kay-Ka 5 us b. Iskandar b. Qabus; 

XI 2 ), 236. 

Qachghuz, Amir — (xi 2 ), 243. 

-Qadir bi’llah (Caliph; X 2 —XI 1 ), 233. 

*Qadisiyya, Battle of — (VII 1 ), 96. 

Ibn Qahtaba,' c Abdu D llah — (VIII 2 ), 132. 

-Qa’im bi-amrPllah (Caliph; Xi), 235. 

-Qa 5 im bi-amrPllah (title given by his followers to Kiya 
M. b. -H., q. v.\ XIII), 259. 

*Qa 3 in, 258. 

*Qal c a Kamin, 264. 

Qdniin (of Avicenna), 86. 

Qarcfinu Shams?I Ma c dli (by -Yazdadf), 92. 

Qaraja (the cup-bearer; XII), 246. 

*Qara-Kalata, 265. 

Qaratakin the Turk (x 1 ), 206, 215, 221, 223 (Mansur —). 

Qara-Tughan (VIII 2 ), 123. 

Qarin so'n of Sukhra (v 2 ), ancestor of the Qdrinwands, 
or House, or Sons of Qdrin, q. v., 94, 95. 

Qarin, Alu — (“House of —”), Band — (“Sons of —”), 
63, 1. 21; 64, 1. 18; 153, 1. 11. 

Qarin (general of the Ispahbad Khurshid; vm 2 ) 116. 

Qarin b. Garshasf (xil 1 ), 246. 

Qarin-i-Gawa (legendary), 18, 19. 

Qarin, RuknuM-Dawla — (xil 2 ), 255. 

Qarin b. Shahriyar, Ispahbad — (ix 2 ), 173. 

Qarin b. Shahriyar b. Qarin, NajmuM-Dawla — (xil 1 ), 
241, 242. 

Qarin b. Shahriyar b. Sharwin, Ispahbad — of House of 
Bawand, called “Abu 3 l-Muldk” . (ix), 147, 148, 157, 
166, 168, 169, 171, 173, 176, 178, 195, 237. 

Qarin b. Surkhab (of the House of Bawand; XI 2 ), 239. 
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Qarin b. Wandad-Hurmazd (VIII 2 —IX 1 ), 129, 143, 145— 

l 47> 237. 

*Qarin-abad, 116. 

*Qarin, Kuh-i- —, 16, 99. 

*Qarin-Kuh, 237. 

Qarinwands, 91, 95, 237, 241. 

Qasim b. 'Ah' b. H. b. Zayd, Sayyid (ix 2 J, 174, 178, 
179, 185. 

Qasim b. Muslim -Khurasan! (IX 2 ), 181. 

Qasim, Sayyid — (IX s ), 238. 

Abu 3 l-Qasim (general of Washmglr, x 1 ), 217. 

Abu’l-Qasim c Abdu 3 l- c Azlz b. Yusuf, 90. 

Abb’l-Qasim -Bayya'l, Qadi = l-qudat, 77. 

Abu 5 l-Qasim Harun b. Muhammad (ix 1 ), 153. 

Abu 3 l-Qasim -H. b. Hamza - c Alawl (xi 1 ), 55. 

Abu’l-Qasim b. H. -Sha'ranf (X 1 ), 221. 

Abu = l-Qasim Ja c dl (XI 1 ), 234. 

Abu 3 l-Qasim Ja'far b. -H. b. C A. -Nasir (x 1 ), 201, 203—210. 
Abu 3 l-Qasim -Katib -Balkhl (ix 2 ), 47. 

Abu 3 l-Qasim b. Si'mjur (x 2 ), 227, 231. 

*Qasran, 14, 167, 264. 

*Qasr-i-Dacfaqan (between Tammlsha and Sari), 114. 
*Qasr-i-Tus (near Sari), 35. 

Qassab, Shaykh Abu 3 l- c Abbas —, 80. 

-Qatari [b. -Fuja 3 at -Mazinl], the Kharijite (vil 2 ), 101, 
102, 104. 

*Qatarl-Kalada, 104. 

*Qatlfa, 112. , 

Qatlrmish (xil 1 ), 60. 

*Qaydum, 152. 

*Qazwln, 68, 69, 178, 179, 191, 216, 217, 220, 240, 249. 
“Qazz-agand” (quilted armour), 145. 

Qiwam C A 11 (XII 2 ), 254. 

Qiwam Faramarz (xn), 65. 


22 
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Qiwamu’d-Dm—Rafidi 


QiwamuM-Din, Amir Sayyid — (xiv), 269. 

Qizil Arslan (xil 2 ), 67, 68, 72, 73, 254. 

Qubad-i-Piruz (Sasanian king; V 2 ), 7, 92—96. 
Qubad-i-Kawa (or Gawa, legendary hero of Persia), 18. 
*Quhistan, 216, 231. 

*Quhsibah (reading uncertain), 28. 

Quhyar (vm 1 ), 127. 

Quhyar-i-Qarin (brother of Mazyar; IX), 151. 

*Qulzum, Sea of — (— Caspian Sea), 35. 

*Qum, 68, 77, 215, 221. 

*Qumis (or Qumish), 14, 28, 178, 179, 182, 185, 216, 226, 
229, 230, 233, 238, 264. 

Qumri, SirajuM-Din — (poet; XXII), 258. 

Qur'an, 5, 10, 11, 13, 75, 80, 102, 108. 

Quraysh (man; ix 2 ), 157. 

Quraysh (tribe), 70, 159. 

*Qur-shirad, 251. It is probably identical with Giir- 
shirad, q. v. 

Qutayba (vill‘), 105. 

Ibn Qutayba, c Abdu 3 llah — (IX 4 ), 32. 

Qutb-i-Chalusl (xn), 80. 

Qutb-i-Ruyani (Tabari poet; Xlll), 259. 

Qutbu 3 d-Din Khan (XII 2 ), 254. 

Qutham b. - c Abbas (VII), 98, in. 

Qutlugh Shah, Amir — (XIV 1 ), 262, 268. 

Qutquti of Sari (x 1 ), 195. 

Rabi c b. c Urwan (vin 2 ), 122. 

Radi (x 1 ), 210. 

Radi, Amir-Samdni (X s ), 226, 227, 234. 

-Radi, -Sharif — (x 2 — XI 1 ), 109. 

Rafi c b. Harthama (ix 2 ), 188—193, 238. 

Rafi'i (poet; Xl), 256. 

“Rafidi” (the name given to the Shfites by their oppo¬ 
nents the Sunnis or “Nasibis”), 52 ad calc. 
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Ra 3 ls Mudhaffar (xi 2 ), 240. 

Abu Rakaz (minstrel; VIII 2 ), 134, 135- 
Ramja Haruya (VIII 2 ), 113 — 115, 121. 

*Ran-Hal, 29. 

*Ran-Kuh, 123. 

-Raqqashl, Husayn b. Mundhir —, 32. 
Rashamuj-i-Shlr-Mardan (x 1 ), 209—211, 213, 229. 

Rashid b. ‘Abdu’llah, Abu 3 l-Faraj — (x 2 —XI 1 ), 86. 

Rashidu 3 d-Dm Watwat (poet; xil), 62—65. 

-Rasibl, c Abdullah b. Wahb — (Kharijite; VII 2 ), 102. 
*Rawa, 123. 

-Rawandl, Abu 3 l-Fadl — (xil 2 ), 69. 

-Rawandl, NajmuM-Dln Abu Bakr M. (xm), 252 ad calc. 
*Ray, 3, 14, 18, 19, 28, 34, 43 - 44 , 61, 62, 67, 68, 70, 
76, 82, 94, 95, 98, 104, 112, 117, 118, 119, 120, 126, 
128, 140—143, 149, 151, 162, 165, 178, 179, 182— 
184, 189—191, 197—200, 204, 206, 214—218, 220, 
223—227, 229, 231, 235, 236, 245, 250, 253, 255. 
*Ribat-i-Hafs, 185, 188. 

-Rida, Imam C A 11 — (XX 1 ), 53, 55, 79, 144- 
Abu Rida Hus. b. M. AbuVAlawl -Mamtlri (xil 2 —XIII 1 ), 257. 
Rieu, Professor —, 1. 

Risdlatiil-Hunud fi ijabati dcdwati Dhawf l-^Anud (by Sayyid 
BahaVd-Dln -Hasan b. -Mahdl -Mamtlri; XII 2 ), 68. 
“Romans”, 236. See Byzantines. 

*Rtidbar, 41, 122. 

*Rudbar-Balu, 266. 

*Rudbar, Maydan-i-, 262. 

*Rudbar-i-Nur, 266. 

*Rudbar-Plch, 255. 

*Rudbar-Uz, 266. 

*Rubast, 28. 

*Rud-bast, 82, 1 . 8; 152. 

Rub b. Hatim b. Qaysar b. Muhallab (Vlll 2 ), 124, 129. 
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Ruhin—Rustamdar. 


*Ruhin, Castle of —, 246. ■ 

RuknuM-Dawla Hasan b. Buwayh (q. v.; x), 223—225, 238. 

Ruknu 3 d-Dawla Qarin (xil— XIII 1 ), 255—256. 

Ruknu 3 d-Dawla Shah Kay-Khusraw b. Taju’d-Dawla Yaz- 
digird (XIV 1 ), 262, 268. 

Ruknu 3 d-Dm (ShayklWl-Islam; XII 2 ), 69. 

Ruknu’d-Di'n Khurshah (xill 1 ), 259. 

Ruknu 3 d-Din, Sayyid — of Sari (xill), 57. 

*Rdm, 35. 

Russians, 199. 

Rustam b. c Ali, Shah-i-Ghazi — (xii 1 ), 59, 90, 245, 246, 
249, 250. 

Rustam b. Ardashir b. Hasan b. Rustam (ruler of Tabar- 
istan; xill 1 ), 3. 

Rustam Fakhrukl-Dawla (xi 1 ), 228. See Majdu d-Daiula 
AM Tdlib. 

Rustam, Fakhru 3 l-Muluk — (xil 2 ), 250, 252? 

Rustam-i-Farrukhzad (general in command of Persian army 
at battle of Qadisiyya), 96. 

Rustam-i-Marzuban (xi 1 ), 228, 230, 231, 239. 

Rustam-i-Qarin, Ispahbad — (t x5 )> 184—187, 189, 190, 192, 
193, 198. 

Rustam b. Shahriyar, Ispahbad NusratuM-Din — (xil), 
60—65, 236? 

Rustam b. Shahriyar, Shahinshah —, 3. 

Rustam b. Shahriyar b. Qarin, Fakhru 3 l-Mulk —(xil 1 ), 241. 

Rustam, Ispahbad Shamsu 3 l-Muluk — (xtl 4 )) 2 55 - 

Rustam b. Sharwin [b. Shahriyar b.] Bawand (maternal 
uncle of Qabus b. Washmgir; X 2 — XI 1 ), 92, 209, 225. 

Rustam b. Surkhab b. Qarin b. Shahriyar (ix 2 ), 237, 238. 

Rustam b. Zabarqan (ix 2 ), 174. 

Rustam-i-Zal (legendary hero of Persia), 14, 17, 35, 43, 
97, 249 (in Persian verse). 

*Rustamdar (Mel., 47, 50, 52, 54, 57, 60), 132, 261, 269. 
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Ruyan—Safir. 

*Ruyan (Mel., 47, 50, 55, 56, 58, 59), 1, 17, 19, 20, 28, 
z 9 > 35 . 39 . 60, 73, 97, 121, 123, 140, 149—151, 157, 
162, 181, 182, 192, 195, 198, 200, 221, 232, 238, 241, 
244, 251, 259, 261. 

Ruyani, Qutb-i-(Tabari poet, xm), 259. 

Ruyani (fabric), 118. 

Ruz (daughter of Khurshid and mother of the legendary 
Mahiya-sar), 37. 

Ruz-Bihan, Nasinfd-Din — (xil 2 ), 251. 

Sabbagh, Nunf’d-Dm -— (ambassador of Tukush b. 'II-Ar¬ 
slan Khwarazmshah, xn 2 ), 68. 

-Sabi, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Hilal — (x 2 ), 90, 92, 223. 
Sabiq of Qazwfn (athlete in service of Sultan Mas c ud the 
Seljuq; Xll 1 ), 66, 249. 

Sabiqu D d-Dawla, Amir — (xn), 65. 

Sabiqu 3 d-Dawla, Amir c Ali — (xn), 247, 249. 

Sabuktagin (more correctly Subuktigin-, see p. 279; x), 227. 
*Sabzawar, 264. 

Sa c d b. Maymun (vin 2 ), 123. 

Sa c d b. Sa c d -Ahwas -Ash c ari (vin 1 ); 12, and n. 2 ad calc. 
Sa c d b. Tarif -Handhali (VIII 1 ); 12, and n. 2 ad calc. 

Sa c d b. Abi Waqqas (vn), 96. 

Abu Sa c d Sawak (XI 1 ), 233. 

Abu Sa c d -Saydalani, 79; 

Sadaqa “King of the Arabs” (xi 2 ), 60. 

Sa c di, Ahmad — (retainer of Qabus b. Washmgir; X 2 ), 92. 
-Sa c di, Abu 3 l-Khudayb Marzuq (VIII 2 ), 120. 

-Sa c di, Ibn Nubata — (poet), 90. 

Abu Sadiq Harun b. c Ali -Amuli (ix 1 ), 74. 

“Sads”, „The two —” (i. e. as-Sabi and the Sahib Isma c il 
b. c Abbad), 90. 

-Safifah, Abu 3 l- c Abbas — (Caliph; VIII 2 ), m. 

-Safir (or -Sayfar), Family of —, 195. 
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Safj iy ya—jSalman. 


*Safjiyya (or Safajiyya), 29. 

*Safuh (near Amul), 150. 

Saghaniyan (or Sighaniyan, or Chaghaniyan), 94. 

-Sahib. See Isma c il b. c Abbdd. 

Sahibu 3 l-Jaysh, Sayyid Abu°l-Hus. A. b. -Nasir — (x), 49, 
201—202. 

Sahibu D l-Qalansuwa, Abu Ja c far M. b. A. b. -Nasir (X), 49. 
Sahl b. -Marzuban, 74. 

Sa c id b. Da c laj (VIII 2 ), 124. 

Safid b. Jibra’il (ix 2 ), 172. 

Sa c id b. Salma b. Qutayba b. Muslim (vin 2 ), 132. 

Sa c id b. c Umar b. - c Ala (VIII 2 ), 123. 

Abu Sa c fd Bakr b. Malik (X), 224. 

Abu Sa c id H. b. M. -Chashmi, 5 3 ad calc. 

Abu Sa c id Khwar (Sufi saint), 10. 

Abu Sa c id Mudhaffar b. Ibr. (X), 78. 

Abu Sa c fd, Sultan — (XIV 1 ), 263. 

*Sa c id-abad, 39, 123, 133, 163. 

*-Sa c i'di, 123. 

Safiduha (family or tribe), 95. 

Sakhr the Jinnf, 36. 

Salam (Samanid governor of Tabaristan; X 1 ), 197, 198. 
Salam b. Qudama (VIII 2 ), 123. 

Salam “Siyah-mard” (VIII 2 ), 132. 

Salih [b.] Mikhraq (vil 2 ), 101, 104. 

Salih b. 'Sayyar (X 1 ), 214. 

Salih b. Shaykh c Umayra (IX 1 ), 141. 

Abu Salih Mansur (Samanid officer; X 1 ), 198. 

Salim “the Devil of Farghana” (VIII 2 ), 126—128. 

*Saliyan (near Lafur), 123. 

Salm (son of the legendary Ferfdun), 17. 

Ibn Salma -Qa 3 id of Nishapur (VIII 2 ), 123. 

Salman -Daylami (vm 1 ), 106. 

Salman -Farsi (VII 1 ), 70. 
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Ibn-Sa c l uk—Say dalan L 

Ibn Sa c luk (x‘), 204, 214. 

*Salus, 28, 29. See also Jalus, Chalks and Shdlus. 

Salyan (a king contemporary with the Sasanians), 35. 

*Samta, 122. 

Sam-i-Nariman (legendary hero), 41, 42. 

-Sam'ani, Nidhamu 3 d-Dm — (xin 1 ), 109. 

Samanid Dynasty (ix 2 —x 2 ), 9, 193—197, 218—224, 226— 
228, 234. 

*Samarqand, 32, 82. 

*Samarra. See Surra-man-rcta. 

-Samiri (opponent of Moses and maker of the Golden 
Calf), 9. 

*Samnan, 104, 189, 196, 230* 243—244. 

Sanjar (Seljuq; xn) 59, 61, 66, 80, 81, 240, 246. See also 
Sinjar. 

Sanjar Shah b. Hazarasp (xil 2 ), 253, 254. 

*Saqsin, 33, 1 . 26; 34, 1 . 1. 

*Sarakhs, 167. 

-Sarawi, or -Sarwx (nisbas from Sari or Sariya in Mazan- 
daran, and Sarw near Ardabil respectively: see Mr. 
Ellis’s note on p. 274), 36, 46, 50, 79, 274, 

Sarbadars, or Sarbadals ( 5 av), 264, 267. 

*Sari, 16, 17, 28—31, 35, 56, 57, 59, 61, 69, 84, 98, 106, 
107, 114, 122, 123, 130, 132, 140, 141, 144, 150, 
152, 165—167, 169—172, 174, 176, 178, 179, 181, 
182, 186, 189, 194, 195, 199—203, 207,209,210—215, 
217—222, 229, 230, 241—246, 249, 254, 257, 265, 266. 

*Sarmam, 28. 

Sasanian Dynasty (ill—VIl), 4', 35, 36, 68, 85, 96, 118, 
155. 204. 

*Sawa, 61, 244. 

*Sawad, 180. 

*Sawat-Kuh, 149. 

-Saydalani, Abu Sa c d —, 79. 
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Sayfar—Shahriyar. 


-Sayfar (or -Safi'r), Family of —195. 

SayfuM-Dawla, title of Sultan Mahmud b. Subuktigin, q. v. 
“Sayyid-i-Barqa c f” (“the Veiled Sayyid”, better known as 
Sdhibu z-Zanj ; IX 2 ), 180. 

Sayyids of Tabaristan (ix 2 — X 1 ), 158 et seqq., 237. See 
also under -DaH. 

Schefer, M. Ch. —, 1, 86. 

Sclavs. See Slavs, Russians. 

Sehir-ud-Din. See Dhahiru d-Din. 

Seljuq, ancestor of the Seljuqs or Seljuqfs (x 2 —XI 1 ), 235. 
Seljuq, House of —, or Seljuqs (XI—Xll), 5, 61, 66, 68, 
235, 239, 240, 241, 252, 256. 

Seljuqshah (XII 2 ), 246. 

*Sha c bu-Dasht, 221. 

Shafarwah (poet, of Isfahan; XII 2 —XIII 1 ), 69. 

“-Shafi c f”, “the second —” (Xl), 75. 

Shagird, Abu 3 l-Fadl — (x 1 ), 217. 

*Shah-Dizh, Castle of —, in Hazar-garf (-jari'b), 185, 238. 
*Shah-Dizh (also called Dizkuh, or Qal c a-i-Atash-Kuh, an 
Assassin stronghold, near Isfahan), 241 ad calc. 

Shah Ghazf b. FakhruM-Dawla (xiv), 269. 

Shah Ghazi Rustam (Xll 1 ), 24*. 

Shah Ghazf, Ustundar — (xn 2 ), 261. 

*Shah-Kuh, 120. 

Shahnama (of Firdawsf; XI 1 ), 96, 98. See also Firdawsi 
and Muayyidi. 

Shahrakfm b. Namawar, Ustundar — (XIIl), 259, 261. 
Shahrasan b. Asan (xii 2 ), 249. 

*Shahristana-marz, 25. 

*Shahristan-i-Tusan, 22. 

Shahriyar, Ispahbad — (xil 2 ), 252. 

Shahriyar-i-Andiyan (ix 2 ), 166. 

Shahriyar b. Dara b. Shahriyar, Ispahbad — (X 2 — 
xi 1 ), 239. 



Shahriyar—Shapur-i-Shahriyar. 
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Shahriyar b. Kinkhwar b. Rustam b. Dara b. Shahriyar 
(XII s —XIII 1 ), 256. 

Shahriyar (relative of Mazyar, hardly his grandfather; 
probably his brother and fellow-hostage, who, how¬ 
ever, is called Surkhab on p. 173; IX s ), 178. 

Shahriyar b. Padhusban, Ispahbad — (IX 2 —X 1 ), 190, 196, 
198, 200, 201, 216. 

Shahriyar b. Qarin, Ispahbad HusamuM-Dawla — (x 2 — 
X 1 ), 3 . 58 , 239—244, 256. 

Shahriyar b. Sharwin (XI 1 ), 143, 145—147. 

Shahriyar b. Sharwin (X s ), 220, 222, 228, 230, 231, 237—239. 

Shahriyar b. Wanda-ummid (x 1 ), 205, 206. 

Shahriyar-i-Yazdigird (the son of the last Sasanian king; 
VII s ), 96. 

Shahriyar (NasiruM-Dawla —; XIV 1 ) b. Malik TajuM- 
Dawla Yazdigird, 261, 262. 

*Shahriyar-Kuh, 41, 126, 213, 214, 224, 228, 229, 239— 
241, 243, 245, 246. 

Shahr-Khwastan (vn 3 —vui 1 ), 30, 31. 

*Shalab (or Glldb, or Chalab, or Chalap, q.v.), 15, 255. 

*Shalanba, 28. 

*Shalmiyya. 

*Shalus, 40, 216. See also Jalus, Chaliis and Stilus. 

Shams-i-Al-i-Muhammad, 81. 

Shamsu Ali °r-Rasul, Sayyid — (apparently identical with 
the above), 57. 

Shamsu 3 l-Ma c ali. See Qabiis b. Washmgir. 

Shamsu^-Muluk M. b. Ardashir (xm 2 ), 258, 259, 268. 

Shamsu 3 l-Muluk NasiruM-Dawla Rustam (xii s —XIII 1 ), 255, 
256, 257, 261, 268?. 

Sham c un b. Khudadad, 37. 

Shapur Dhu 3 l-Aktaf (Sasanian, IV 1 ), 204. 

Shapur-i-Kayus (iv), 95. 

Shapur-i-Shahriyar (IX 1 ), 147, 148. 
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Shar—Abu Shuja Fanakhusraw. 


Shar, Shah — of Ghars (xi 1 ), 234. 

SharafuM-Dawla Gustahm (xiv), 266. 

Sharafu 3 d-Din, Sayyid —, 58. 

Sharafu 3 l-Ma c ali, 77 last line. 

Sharaftfl-Muluk (XII s ), 255, 256. 

Sharafu 5 l-Muluk b. Shahriyar (XIV 1 ), 263, 268, 269. 
Sharafu = l-Muluk Hasan b. Rustam (XII 2 ), 61, 249. 
Sha c rani, Abu 3 l-Qasim b. -Hasan — (x 1 ), 221. 

Shari (officer of the Tahirids, IX s ), 183, 184. 

Sharwin, Ispahbad — Bawand (IX 1 ), 43, 99, 126, 128, 
129, 140—143, 145, 166, 226. 

Sharwin-i-Rustam (x 1 ), 196, 201, 205, 206, 213, 214, 216, 237. 
Sharwin-i-Surkhab-i-Mihr-mardan (IX 1 ), 237. 
Sharwin-i-Shahriyar-i-Sharwin (IX 2 ), 238. 

Sharzil (or Shirzil, or Shirazil), Husayn — (xil 1 ), 245. 
Shati-mazi-bun (a kind of tree), 20. 

Ibn Sha 3 ushti (x 1 ), 218. 

-Shaybani, Masqala b. Hubayra — (Vll), 100. 
Shaykh-i-Zahid, 80. 

*Shih-dila (or Si-dila), 115. 

Shfites, 143, 144, 175. See also Imdms, Zaydi sect, Rdfi- 
dis, etc. 

*Shinuh, Darband-i-, 247. 

*Shirabad, 37. 

*Shfraj b. Layla (x 1 ), 217—219, 223. 

*Shirasaf, 57, 1 . 10. 

♦Shiraz, 33. 

Shir Mardi (X s ), 220. 

*Shiru, 181. 

Shiruya (the Sasanian; vil 1 ), 96. 

Shirwanshah, king of the Khazars (x 1 ), 199. 

Shirwanshah (brother of Ustundar Hazarasp; XII s ), 250. 
Shirzad b. Mas c ud (III) of Ghazna (xil 1 ), 58. 

Abu Shuja c Fanakhusraw. See z Adudi?d-Dawla. 
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Abu Shuja c (brother of Zarrin-Kamar; Xll), 59. 

*Shura, 182. 

Shurat, 103, 104, 1 . 1. See Khdrijites. 

*Si-dila (or Shih-dila), 115. 

Siffin, Battle of — (vil 2 ), 101, 104. 

Sighaniyan, 94. 

*Sihna (near Nahawand), 240. 

Sikandar b. Malik Taju^d-Dawla Yazdigird (XXV 1 ), 261. 
Sikm (IX 2 ), 181. See Afpnad b. Muhammad. 

Simjur, House of — (x), 208, 225, 227, 231, 234. 

Simon (or Sham c un), 37. 

Ibn Sina, Abu c Alf — (Avicenna; x 2 —xi), 86. 

Sindbad the Magian (vill 2 ), 112, 117, 118. 

Sindl b. Shahak (Shi'ite leader; ix), 144. 

Sinjar (or Sanjar), the Seljuq (xn 1 ), 59, 61, 66, 80, 81, 
240, 246. 

Sipahsalar b. Kuranglj (x 2 — XI 1 ), 236. 

Siraju 0 d-Din Qumri (poet; XIII), 258. 

Sirrl b. c Abdu 3 llah - c Abbasi (vin 2 ), 124, 125. 

*Slstan, 33, 181, 182. 

Siyah, c Aynu = d-Dawla — (XII 2 ), 251. 

Siyah-Gll b. Harusandan (x 1 ), 205, 207 and n. 1 ad calc. 
“Siyah Mard” Salam (yiii 2 ), 132. 

Siyah-rud (near Jamanu), 41, 251. 

I Siyanil-Muluk (= Siyasat-nama ) of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk 
(XI 2 ), 91, 93. 

Siydsat-ndma, 91, 93. 
de Slane, 5, 6, 51, 106 ad calc. 

Slavs, 40, 97. See also Russians. 

Solomon, 36. 

Spiegel, 1. 

Sudam (a judge so named), 133. 

Sufis, 10, 240. 

Sufyan b. Abi’l-Abrad -Kalbf (vil 2 ), 104, 105. 
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Sufyan-Thawri—Ibnu T-Tabari. 


Sufyan -Thawri, io. 

Suhrab-i-Baw (yii 2 ), 98, 237. 

Suhrab-i-Rustam (legendary hero), 35. 

Sukhra (V 2 ), 14, 94, 95, 125. 

Ibn Sukkara -Hashimi (x a —X 1 ), 51 and n. 1 ad calc. 

Sul, Nahapets of —, 106 and n. 1 ad calc., 108. 
*Sulayman-abad, 177, 184. 

Sulayman b. c Abdu°llah b. Tahir (ix 2 ),.i57, 164—173, 177. 
Sulayman b. c Abdu 3 l-Malik (Umayyad Caliph; vm 1 ), 105, 
108, 109. 

Sulayman - c Alawi (IX 2 ), 166. 

Sulayman b. Musa (VIII 1 ), 132. 

Sulaymanshah (Seljuq; xn 2 ), 61, 62, 66. 

Sultan-Shah-i-Gil (xil 1 ), 247. 

Sultan Shah Mahmud Khwarazmshah (xn 2 ), 67. 

Sunqur, Amir -— (xil 1 ), 241, 242. 

Sunqur-i-Kuchak (xil 2 ), 244, 245. 

Surhanwands, 95. 

Surkhab, Amir — (XII s ), 249. 

Surkhab-i-Jastan (or Justan; X*), 195. 

Surkhab-i-Qarin (brother of Mazyar; IX 2 ), 173, 174, 237. 
Surkhab-i-Rustam (xx 2 ), 165. 

Surkhab-i-Wahsudan (or Wehsudan; X 1 ), 208. 
*Surra-man-ra 3 a (or Samarra), 26, 43, 70, 80, 161. 

*Syria, 33, 69, 75, 91, 104, 108, 109, 178, 223, 247. 

*Tabarak, Castle of —, 19, 20, 250. 

Ibn Tabataba - c Alawi, 47. 

*Tabaran, 123. 

Tabari dialect, 24, 34, 35, 41, 60, 61, 65, 77, 84—85, 86, 
87, 88, 89. 

-Tabari, M. b. Jarir — (IX 2 —X 1 ), 74, 192; Annals of —, 
26, n. 1 ad calc. 

Ibnu 3 t-Tabari, ‘Abdu’llah — (ix), 80. 
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*Tabas, 216. 

*Tafsdr, 227. 

Tahir b. 'Abdullah b. Tahir (ix), 157, 180, 181. 

Tahir, House of —, or Tahirids (xx), 29, 30. 
Tahir-i-Arrani (assassin of Nidhamu’l-Mulk, XI 2 ), 239. 
Tahir b. Husayn (general of -Ma 3 mun, ix 1 ), 143. 

Tahir b. Ibrahim b. Khalil (xx 2 ), 186. 

Tahir b. M. -Katib (x 1 ), 206. 

*Ta 3 if, hi. 

-Ta 3 ir bi-ta 3 yidi 3 llah, Sayyid Husayn — (x), 54. 

Taji Duwayr ( c Abdu 3 llah b. -Hus. b. Sahl), 73. 

Tajiks, 251. 

*Taji-wa, Mountain of —, 35, 1 . 16. 

Taju’d-Dawla Yazdigird (xill 2 ), 261, 262, 266. 

Taju 3 d-Din Kiya (xiv 1 ), 265. 

Taju 3 d-Din Turanshah b. Zardastan (xil 2 ), 252. 
Taju 3 l-Muluk c Ali b. Mardawij (xil 2 ), 66. 

Taju 3 l-Muluk Mardawij (xil 1 ), 246. 

*Talaniyan, 168. 

*Talaqan, 191, 216. 

Abu Talib (vil 1 ), 48, 49, 52, 53, 124, 158, 194, 215. 

Abu Talib, Imam-i-Mufid. See Mufid. 

Abu Talib Harun -Tha 3 ir, Sayyid — (x), 58, 78. 

Abu Talib Yahya, Sayyid — (x 2 —xi 1 ), 50, 54, 55. 

Talish Chuban, Amir — (xiv 1 ), 262. 

-Talkhls, by c Abdu 3 l-Qahir (not -Qadir) -Jurjani (xi), 78. 
*Talpur, 99. 

*Tamashki Dasht, 168. 

*Tamanjada, or Tamanjadiya, 196, 222. 

Abu Tammam (compiler of -Hamasa-, ix 1 ), 103. 

*Tammisha (Mel., 47, 55, 216), 16, 28—30, 56, 66, 67, 
95, 106, 107, no, 114, 122, 140, 149, 154, 179, 185, 
190, 198, 201, 206, 208, 246, 255, 257, 261, 265. 
®Tanparast, 101. 
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Tansar—T ransoxiana. 


Tansar (contemporary of Ardashfr Babakan, ill 1 ), i, 4, 6. 
Tantiq, Amfr — (xil), 251. 

-Tanukhf, Qadi Abu 3 l-Qasim c Alf b. M. —, 52. 

*Tapan, Maydan-i- —, 61. 

*Tardawfnf, 101. 

*Tarfcha (or Turkha, q.v.) 123, 165, 174, 176, 195, 
221, 249. 

Tdrikh-i-Bardtmika, 39. 

Td rikh-i-Guzlda (by Hamdif’llah Mustawfi -Qazwfnf; xiv), 
240 ad calc. 

-Tdrlkh - Yamlni (by - c Utbi; xi 1 ), 228, 229, 231, 234. 
*Tarjf, 166. 

*Tarsus (Tarasus), 152 ad calc. 

Tash (X 2 ), 226. 

Tatars, 71, 96. See Mongols. 

Abu Tawba, Nasi'ru D d-Dm M. — (xn), 81. 

Taym b. Sinan (vill 2 ), 129. 

Abu Tayyib -Mutanabbi (x 2 ). See -Mutanabbi. 

*Tayzana-rud (or Mayandarud), 101. 

-Tha c alibf, Abu Mansur —, author of Yatimatdd-Dahr 
(xi 1 ), 7, 50, 92. 

-Thabit b. Abf Safiiyya Dinar (= Abu Hamza -Thumali; 
vill 2 ), 11 ad calc. 

-Tha’ir, Sayyid Abu Talib - c Alawi' — (x 2 ), 58, 78, 222, 223. 
-Tha 3 ir, Nasir-i-Kabi'r (q. v.) so called, 195. See Nasir- 
i-Kabir. 

Ibn Tha c laba of Syria (IX 2 ), 167. 

-Thaqafi. See Yusuf b. Umar. 

-Thumali', 11. See above, s. v. Thabit. 

Tfda, 202. 

*Tihran, 19. 

Tljasaf, 229. 

*Tis, 28. 

*Transoxiana (—: Ma warddn-Nahr, q. v.), 105. 
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Tughanshah (XII 2 ), 253. 

Tugha-Timur (XIV 1 ), 264. 

Tugha-Turk (xil 1 ), 59. 

-Tughra’i, c Azfz-i-(xn), 62. 

Tughril Beg b. Mfka 3 fl b. Seljuq; xi 1 ), 236, 239. 

Tughril I (Seljuq of “Iraq; xii 1 ), 59. 

Tughril II b. Arslan (Seljuq of Traq; XII 2 ), 67, 68, 252. 
*Tukharistan, 42. 

Tukush b. 11 -Arslan Khwarazmshah (xii 2 ), 67, 69, 204, 255. 
*Tun, 258. 

Tur (son of the legendary Feridun), 17. 

Abti Turab, Shaykh —, 80. 

*Turan, 35. 

*Turan-char, 27. 

*Turfcha, 27, 28, 29, 123. See also Taricha. 

Turk-i-Ruml (ix 2 ), 186. The same person is probably 
intended on p. 184, and therefore the article “the” 
should probably be deleted before “Turk” in lines 
13 and 20. 

Turks, 7, 27, 93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99, 118, 161, 182, 204, 
208, 213, 215, 219, 226, 229, 250, 251, 264. 

Turkan Khdtun (XIX 2 ), 253. 

*Turkistan, 93, 96, 105, 107, 138, 201. 

Turki-taki'n (IX 2 ), 161. 

*Tus, 56, 143, 205. 

Tus (cousin of the Ispahbad Khurshi'd; vm 2 ), 117. 
Tus-i-Nudhar (legendary hero and warrior), 16. 

*Tusan (near Sari), 16, 22, 24. 

Tusi’s Fihrist, xi ad calc., 271. 

Abu c Ubada -Buhturf (ix 2 ), 159. 
c Ubayd b. Yazfd -Khazin (ix 2 ), 169. 

“Ubaydu’llah, 111. 

*Ufar, 168. 
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Ulan-mihan— c Uthman. 

/ 

Ulan-mihan (tribe or family), 95. 

Uljaytu (Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda; XIV 1 ), 262, 263. 
* c Uman, 33. 

c Umar b. c Abdu 3 l- c Azfz (vm 1 ), 12, 108, 109. 
c Umar (or c Amr) b. c Ala (the traitor; VIII 2 ), 120, 123, 
124, 130, 131. See c Amr b. c Ala. 
c Umar b. Bahram [b.j c Tsa (vm 2 ), 123. 
c Umar Fannaq (or Fayyaq; VII 2 ), 101, 104. 
c Umar b. Jurmuz (vil 2 ), 48. 

'Umar b. -Khattab (vil), 27, 58, 96, 98, 109. 

'Umar b. Sa c id (vm 2 ), 122. 

Abu 'Umar (x ! ), 220. 

* c Umar-abad, 125, 179. 

* c Umar-(or c Amr-)Kalada, 125. 
c Umayr (servant of -Nasir-i-Kabir’s daughter), 58. 
Umayyads (VII 2 —VIII 1 ), 7, 10, 12, 108—in, 254, 1 . 3. 
Ummidwar b. Lashkar-sitan (ix 2 ), 164. 

*Ummidwar-Kuh, 16, 39, 40, 126. 

Umm Ja'far (vm 2 —ix 1 ), 45. 

Ummu^l-Fadl bint -Ma 3 mun (ix), 144. 

*Umuramdud (?), 29, 1 . .20. 

*Umyar-Kuh, 29. 

z Uqudu?s-Sihr wa QalSidii d-Durar (by Abu 3 l-H. M. -Yaz- 
dadi), 3. 

Urmazdyar (X 1 ), 217. 

c Urwa b. Udayya (vil 2 —vm 1 ), 102. 

*Usttinawand, Castle of —, 4, 231, 243. 

Ustundar (title), 54, 60, 95, 221, 222, 229, 237, 246—249, 
251, 259—265, 268, 269. 

*Ustundariyya, 232. 

C -Utbl, Abu Nasr — (x 2 — XI 1 ), 91, 92, 231. See also 
- Tarikhdl- Yamini. 

c Uthman b. c Affan (Caliph; vn), 102, no, 254, 1 . 4. 
"Uthman b. Nahik (VIII 2 ), 132. 
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Utrdsh—Wanda-ummi'd-kuh. 

Utrush, Abu ‘AbdPllah M. — (x 1 ), 49, 50. 

~Uz, Rudbar- —, 266. 

Valash (or Balash, or Walash, q. v. == “ Vologeses”), 
99 , 101, 237. 

Vljan, Chah-i-(= “Bi'zhan’s Well”), 39. 

*VlHr, 37, 38. 

Wabad (or Wamdd), 28. 

Abu’l-Waddah (IX 1 ), 142. 

Abu 3 l-Wafa Khalffa b. Nuh (x 1 ), 200. 

*Wah-radhan (near Ray), 190. 

Wahri, 223. 

Wahriz (Persian general in time of Nushirwan, Vi), 20, 
and n. 3 ad calc. 

Wah-sudan (or Wih-sudan; IX 2 ), 169, 178. 

*Walajuy, 220. 

Walasan (family or tribe), 95. 

Walash (VIl), 237. See Valdsh and Balash. 

Walash, Masmughan —, Reference lost. 

*Walashgird, 123. 

Walld b. ^bdu^l-Malik (Umayyad Caliph; VIII 1 ), 105. 
Walfd b. Maysara (vni 2 ), 123. 

*Wah'kan, Plain of —, 245. 

*Wamad (or Wabad), 28. 

*Wana-Bun, 125 

Wandad-Hurmazd b. Alanday (vill 2 ), 43, 44, 125—132 
140—145, 147, 237. 

Wandarand (VIII 1 ), 115- 

Wandarand b. Wandad-Hurmazd, Masmughan — (ix 2 ), 178 
Wandasafan (VIII s ), 131, 132, H 1 , * 46 - 
Wandasafan-i-Mahyar (ix 2 ), 165. 

Wanda-ummid (VIII s ), 127, 128, 146, 171. 
*Wanda-ummid-kuh, 25, 95. 

Wandawayh (ix), 190. 
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Wandawayh—Y ahya. 


*Waraka (in Larijan), 15. 

Wardan-shah (x 2 ), 223. 

Wardasf (x 1 ), 210, 211. 

Ward-i-Asfar (VIII 2 ), 128. 

*Warfu, 162. 

Ibn Warram (? Darram), Amir —, 79. 

Washmgir [b. Ziyar] (x 1 ), 5, 20, 90, 91, 99, 215, 217—225, 
235, 238, 239. 

*Wasit, 180. 

-Wathiq (Caliph; IX 1 ), 155. 

Watwat, Rashidu’d-Din — (poet; XII 1 ), 62—65. 

Wihan b. Sahl (ix 2 ), 164, 171. 

Wih-sudan (or Wah-sudan; IX 2 ), 169, 178. 

Wijan-i-Rustam (ix 2 ), 164, 170, 171. 

*Wima (near Damawand), 28, 142, 191, 219. 

*Winabad (near Sari), 172, 201. 

Yadigdr, Kitdb-i — (by Sayyid Abu D l-Fadl Isma c il b. M. 

-Musawi of Jurjan; XII 1 ), 86. 

Yaghmur b. Seljuq (xi 1 ), 235. 

Yahya b. -Aktham (ix 1 ), 149, 150. 

Yahya b. -Husayn, Sayyid Abu Talib —, 50, 54, 55. 
Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Mus c ab (ix 1 ), 153. 

Yahya b. Khalid -Barmaki (VIII 2 —ix 1 ), 135. 

Yahya b. Abi Mansur (= Bizist b. Firuzan; ix 1 ), 87, 147. 
Yahya b. Mikhnaq (VIII 2 ), 125. 

Yahya -Natiq bi 3 l-Haqq, Sayyid Abu Talib — b. Husayn 
(see above), 50, 54, 55. 

Yahya b. Ruzbihan (ix 1 ), 149. 

Yahya b. c Umar b. Hus. b. C A. b. Hus. b. C A. b. Abi 
Talib (ix 1 ), 161. 

Yahya b. Yahya, Amir — (VIII 2 —IX 1 ), 17. 

Yahya b. Zayd AAlawi (vui 2 — IX 1 ), 136—138. 

Yakand (= “Hyacinth”), 116, 
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*Yaman, 91, 111. 

Abu Ya'mar (vill 1 ), 107. See also Hayyan -Nabati. 

-Yamini, Tarikhul- — , by - c Utbi (x 2 —XX 1 ), 91, 92, 231. 

See also - c Utbi and Tarikh. 

Ya c qub b. Layth -Saffari (ix 2 ), 180—182. 

Yaqut (xill), 152, n, i ad calc. 

*Yasamin-Kalata, 262, 266. 

Yathrib (afterwards called al-Madina), 53. 

Yatimatdd-Dahr (of Abu Mansur- Tha c alibi; XI 1 ), 50, 257 
ad calc. 

“Yawmun-Ghadir”, 158. 

-Yazdadi, Abu 3 l-H. C A. b. M. — (xi), 3, 25, 27, 30, 33, 
36, 39, 40, 76, 92. 

Yazdan, 24. 

*Yazdanabad, 21, 115, 123. 

Yazdankard (ix 1 ), 174. 

Yazdigird I (called “ al-Athim ”, “the Wicked”, Sasanian 
king; V 1 ), 94. 

Yazdigird III (last Sasanian king; VII 1 ), 96—98. 

Yazdigird (son of the Ispahbad Shah Ghazf Rustam; XII 2 ), 250. 
Yazdigird, Malik TajuM-Dawla — (xill 2 ), 261., 

Yazid b. Mu c awiya (Umayyad Caliph; VII 2 ), 48. 

Yazid b. -Muhallab (vill 1 ), 105—109. 

Yazid b. Murthad (read Mazyad ; vin 2 —xx 1 ), 44, 45, 129, 131. 
Yusuf b. c Abdu 3 r-Rahman (vill 2 ), 123. 

Yusuf b. c Umar -Thaqafi (vin 1 ), 6. 

*Zabulistan, 35, 95. 

Zabarqan (ix 1 ), 174. 

Zahid, Shaykh-i- —, 80. 

Zahida Khatun (XII 2 ), 254. 

-Zahra (i. e. Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter), 49. 
Zakariyya, Abu Bakr — (x 1 ), 215. 

Zanaku, Mosque of —, 245. 
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Zakariyya—Zuma. 


*Zangan, 178, 216. 

Zanj (Ethiopians), 180. 

Zanras (or Zanrashan), Abu Ahmad —; x’), 198. 
Zardastan (xil 2 ), 30, 252. 

Zarhawajastan-i-Ashkalf (x 2 —xi) 1 , 230. 

*Zarim, 120, 244. 

Zarmihr-i-Sukhra (vi), 95. 

*Zarmlkhwast, 165. 

Zarmiwand Mam'wand b. Ustundar Hazarasp (xil 2 ), 251. 
*Zawfn, 188. 

Zayd, Sayyid —, 53, 1. 1, 136. 

Zayd b. M. b. Zayd (ix 2 ), 190, 194. 

Zayd b. Salih (X 1 ), 215. 

Zaydi sect, 54, 58, 202. 

Zaynu 3 l- c Abidm, Imam C A11 b. Hus. b. C A. b. Abi Talib 
— (VII 2 ), 11. 

*Zaynu 3 sh-Sharaf, College of —, 55, 

-Zifrf, Abu Bakr — (x 1 ), 207. 

Zij-i-Kdmil (by Awhadu 3 d-Dahr -Danishi), 87. 
Ztj-i-Mcimuni (by Bizist b. Ffruzan; IX 1 ), 87. 
*Zindana-Kuy, 80. 

*Z(nwan (near Sari), 249. 

Ziyad b. Abfhi (vil), 102. 

Ziyad b. An c am -Ifrfqf, 10. 

Ziyad b. Hazim (vm 2 ), 122. 

Ziyar, House of — (x 1 — XI 1 ), 20, 91, 217, 236. See also 
Washmgir, Qdbiis, etc. 

Zohak, Zuhak. See Dahak. 

Zoroastrianism, 150, 237. See Gabr, Magians, Mdzydr, 
Sindbdd etc. 

Zotenberg, 7. 

Zubayr (VII), 48. 

Zubayr b. -Mutawakkil. See -Miftazz. 

Zuma, Gunduya — (aphrodisiac herb), 40. 







